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vi Preface. 

It is necessary to the understanding of this work that the 
reader should have a knowledge of the theory of proportions 
which is explained in common treatises either of arithmetic or 
algebra ; he is supposed also to be acquainted with the first rules 
of algebra ; such as the addition and subtraction of quantities, 
and the most simple operations belonging to equations of the first 
degree. The ancients, who had not a knowledge of algebra, sup- 
plied the want of it by reasoning and by the use of proportions 
which they managed with great dexterity. As for us, who have 
this instrument in addition to what they possessed, we should do 
wrong not to make use of it, if any new facilities are to be deriv- 
ed from it. I have accordingly not hesitated to employ the 
signs and operations of algebra, when I have thought it neces- 
sary, but I have guarded against involving in difficult operations 
what ought by its nature to be simple ; and all the use I have 
made of algebra in these elements, consists as I have already 
said, in a few very simple rules, which may be understood almost 
without suspecting that they belong to algebra. 

Besides, it has appeared to me, that, if the study of geometry 
ought to be preceded by certain lessons in algebra, it would be 
not less advantageous to carry on the study of these two sciences 
together, and to intermix them as much as possible. According 
as we advance in geometry, we find it necessary to combine 
together a greater number of relations, and algebra may be of 
great service in conducting us to our conclusions by the readiest 
and most easy method. 

This work is divided into eight sections, four of which treat of 
plane geometry, and four of solid geometry. 

The first section, entitled first principles, &c. contains the pro- 
perties of straight lines which mftet those of perpendiculars, the 
^ theorem upon the sum of the angles of a triangle, the theory of 
parallel lines, &c. 

The second section, entitled the circle, treats of the most sim- 
ple properties of the circle, and those of choixls, of tangents, and 
of the measure of angles by the arcs of a circle. 

These two sections are followed by the resolution of certain 
problems relating to the construction of figures. 

The third section, entitled the proportions of figures, contains 
the measure of surfaces, their comparison, the properties of a 
right-angled triangle, those of equiangular triangles, of similar 
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jGgures, &c. We shall be found fault with perhaps for having 
blended the properties of lines with those of surfaces ; but in 
this we have followed pretty nearly the example of Euclid, and 
this order cannot fail of being good, if the propositions are well 
connected together. This section also is followed by a series of 
problems relating to the objects of which it treats^ 

The fourth section treats of regular polygons and of the meas' 
ure of the circle. Two lemmas are employed as the basis of this 
measure, which is otherwise demonstrated after the manner of 
Archimedes. We have then given two methods of approximation 
for squaring the circle, one of which is that of James Gregory, 
This section is followed by an appendix, in which we have de- 
monstrated that the circle is greater than any rectilineal figure 
of the same perimeter. 

The first section of the second part contains the properties 
of plants and of solid angles. This part is very necessary for 
the understanding of solids and of figures in which different 
planes are considered. We have endeavoured to render it more 
clear and more rigorous than it is in common works. 

The second section of the second part treats oipolyedrons and 
of their measure. This section will be foun^ to be very difier- 
ent from that relating to the same subject in other treatises ; we 
have thought we ought to present it in a manner entirely new. 

The third section of this part is an abridged treatise on the 
sphere and spherical triangles. This treatise does not ordina- 
rily make a part of the elements of geometry ; still we have 
thought it proper to consider so much of it as may form an intro- 
duction to spherical trigonometry. 

The fourth section of the second part treats of the three round 
bodies^ which are the sphere^ i-the cone, and the cylinder. The 
measure of the .surfaces and solidities of these bodies is deter- 
mined by a method analogous to that of Archimedes, and found- 
ed, as to surfaces, upon the same principles, which we have 
endeavoured to demonstrate under the name of preliminary 
lemmas. 

At the end of this* section is added an appendix to the third 
section of the second part on spherical isoperimetrical polygons ; 
and an appendix to the second and third sections of this part on 
the regular polyedrons. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



In order to abridge the language of geometry particular signs 
are substituted for the words which most frequently occur ; and 
when we are employed upon any number or magnitude without 
considering its partipular value, but merely with a view to indi- 
cate its relation to other magnitudes, or the operations to which 
it is to be subjected, we distinguish it by a letter of the alphabet, 
which thus becomes an abridged name for this magnitude. 

I. + signifies plus, or added to. 

The expression A + B indicates the sum which results from 
the magnitude represented by the letter A being added to that 
represented by fi, or A plus B. 

— signifies minus. 

A — JB denotes what remains after the magnitude represented 
by B has been subtracted from that represented by A. 

X signifies multiplied by. 

A X B indicates the product arising from tl^e magnitude repre- 
sented by A being multiplied by the magnitude represented by 
B, or A multiplied by B. This product is also sometimes de- 
noted by writing the letters one after the other without any sign, 
thus AB signifies the same diS A x B. 

The expression A x {B + C — JO) represents the product of 
Ahj the quantity B + C — D, the magnitudes included within 
the parenthesis being considered as one quantity. . 

•= indicates the quotient arising from the magnitude represent- 
ed by A being divided by that represented by jB, or A divided 
byJB. 

A = B signifies that the magnitude represented by A is equal 
to that represented by 5, or A equal to B. 

A^ B signifies that the magnitude represented by A exceeds 
that represented by 5, or A greater than B. 

A <^B signifies A less than B. 

Geom. h 
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2./2, SAy &c., indicate double, triple, &;c«, of the magnitude 
represented by A. 

II. When a number is multiplied by itself, the result is the 
second power ^ or square^ of this number ; 5 X 5, or 35, is the 
second power, or square, of 5. 

The second power therefore is the product of two equal fac- 
tors ; each of these factors is the square root of the product ; & 
is the square root of 25. 

If the second power be multiplied by its root, the result is 
the third power^ or cube ; bx 25, or 125, is the third power of 5^ 

The third power is a product formed by the multiplication of 
three equal factors ; each of these factors is the evhe foot of this 
product ; 1 25 is the product of 5 multiplied twice by itself, or 
5x5x5; and 5 is the cube root of 125. 

In general A^^ being an abbreviation of A X A^ indicates the 
second power or square of A» 

\/'A indicates the square root of ^, or the number, which being 
multiplied by itself, produces the number represented by A. 

A^^ being an abbreviation of A x Ax Aj indicates the third 
power or cube of A* 

\ A indicates the cube root of A, or the number which, being 
multiplied twice by itself, produces the number A. 

The square of a^ine AB is denoted by AB. 

The square root of a product Ax B is represented by \/A^B^ 

All numbers are not perfect squares or perfect cubes, that is, 
they have not square roots or cube roots which can be exactly 
expressed; 19, for example, as it is between 16, the square of 4, 
and 25, the square of 5, has for its root a number comprehended 
between 4 and 5, but which cannot be exactly assigned. 

In like manner 89, which is between 64, the cube of 4, and 
125, the cube of 6, has for its cube root a number between 4 and 
5, but which cannot be exactly assigned. Algebra furnishes 
methods for approximating, as nearly as we please, the roots of 
numbers which are not perfect powers. 
/ III. 1. When tw^o proportions have a common ratio, it is evi- 
dent that the two other ratios may be put into a proportion, 
since they are each equal to that which is common.. If, for exr 
ample, we have 
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A:B:: (! : A 

E:F:: C: D, 

then we shall have A : B : : E : F. 

2. When two proportions have the same antecedents, the con. 
sequents may be put into a proportion ; for, if we have 

A:B:: C: D, 
A:E:: C:F, 

by changing the place of the means, these proportions will be- 
come 





A: Ci: B:D, 




A: C: : £:F; 


whence 


B:D:: EiFj 


or 


B: E:: D:F. 



IV. Other changes, besides the transposition of terras, may be 
made among proportionals without destroying the equality of the 
product of the extremes to that of the means. 

1. If to the consequent of a ratio we ^dd the antecedent, and 
compare this sum with the antecedent, this last will be contained 
once more than it was in the first consequent ; the new ratio then 
will be equal to the primitive ratio increased by unity. If the 
same operation be performed upon the two ratios of a proportion, 
there will evidently result from it two new ratios equal to each 
other, and consequently a new proportion. 

Let there be, for example, the proportion 

4 : 6 : : 12 : 18 
we shall have 6 + 4:4:: 18+12: 12, 

or 10: 4 : : 30 : 12. 

2. If from the consequent of a ratio we subtract the antece- 
dent, and compare the difference with the antecedent, this last 
will be contained once less than it was in the first consequent ; 
the new ratio will be equal to the primitive ratio diminished by 
unity. If the same operation be performed upon the two ratios 
of a proportion, there will result from it two new ratios equal to 
«ach other, and consequently a new proportion. 

From the proportion 

4 : 6 : : 12 : 18, 
we thus deduce 6 — 4 : 4 : : 18— 12 : 12, 
or 2 : 4 : : 6 : 12. 
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There being a proportion among any magnitudes whatever 

designated by the letters 

A:B:: C : D, 

we have, by the above changes, 

B +A:A:: D+ C : C, 
B — A:A::D—Ci C' 

If we change the place of the means in these results, they will 
become 

B + A: D+ C::A:C, 
B — A:D—C::A; C; 

but, by the same change, the proportion 

A:B:: C:D 
gives also A : C : : B : D^ 

and, since the ratios AiC^BiD^ are equal, we obtain 

B + AiD+ C'.iAi ConiBiD, 
B — A:D—C::A: C or i : B : D, 

a result which may be thus enunciated. 

In any proportion whatever^ the sum of the two first terms is to tkt 
sum of the two lasi^ and the difference of the two first terms is to the 
difference of the two last^ as the first is to the thirds or as the second 
is to the fourth. 

Moreover the two ratios A : C, B : D^ being common to the 
two proportions above obtained, it follows that the other ratios 
of the same proportions are equal, and that consequently 

B + AiD+C::B — A:D—C, 

or, by changing the place of the means, 

B + A: B — A:: D + C:D—C; 

that is, the swn of the two first terms of a proportion is to their dif 
ference^ as the sum of the twojast is to their difference. 
For example, 

6+4:6 — 4:: 18 + 12: 18 — 12, 
or 10 : 2 : : 30 : 6. 

When the proportion 

A: B:: C: D, 

is changed into A : C : : B : D^ 
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A and B are the antecedents, C and D the consequents ; and the 
proportions 

B + A:D + C :iA: C or : : B : D, 
B — A.:D—C::A: C or : : JB : D, 

answer to the following enunciation ; 

The sum of the antecedents of a proportion is to the sum of the 
consequents^ and the difference of the antecedents is to the difference 
of the consequents J as one antecedent is to its consequent ; 

Whence it follows, that '</ie sum of the antecedents is to their dif 
ference^ as the sum of the consequents is to their difference. 

If we have a series of equal ratios 

A: B ::CiD:: E: F, 

by considering only the two first, which form the proportioB 

AiBi: C : D, 

we obtain by what precedes 

A+ C:B + D::A;B', 

and, since the third ratio E : F, is equal to the first A : JS, we 
have -p 

A+C:B + DiiE:F. 

If we take the sum of the antecedents and that of the consequents 
in this last proportion, the result will be 

A + C + E:B + D + F::E;For::A:B. 

By proceeding in the same manner with any number of equal 
ratios, it will be seen, that the sum of any number whatever of an- 
tecedents is to the sum of their consequents^ as one antecedent is to 
its consequent, 

V. Let there be any two proportions 

A:B:i C:D, 
E:F::G;H, 

if we multiply them in order^ that is, term by term, the products 
will form a proportion, thus 

AxEiBxF:: CxOz DxH, 

This IS evident, since the new ratios -^ — =-, -;= -, are respec- 

A X E C X G^ ^ 
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ttrelythe fveduttfrof <be prinritiverBtios 

B J F D , H 
A ^""^ B' C ^""^ G' 
which are equaU 

If we multiply the proportion 

by AiBiiC.D 

we shall have (II) .5» : fi« : : C* : D«, 

whence it follows, that the squares of four proportional quantities 
form a new proportion* 

By multiplying the proportion 

by A : B :: C : D, 

we shall have A^ : B^ : : C^ : D% 

that is, the cubes of four proportional qumhtities form a nev> pro* 
portion, 

VI. When a proportion is said to exist among certain magni- 
tudes, these magnitudes are supposed to be represented, or to be 
capable of being represented by numbers ; if, for example, ia 
the proportion 

A:B:: C: D, 

A, 5, C, D, denote certain lines, we can always suppose one of 
these lines, or a fifth, if we- please, to answer as a common 
measure to the whole, and to be taken for unity ; then A^ B^ C, 
jD, will each represent a certain number of units, entire or frac- 
tional, commensurable or incommensurable, and the proportion 
among the lines ^, jB, C, D, becomes a proportion in numbers. 

Hence the product of two lines A and D, which is called also 
their rectangle^ is nothing else than the number of linear units 
contained in A multiplied by the number of linear units con- 
tained in B; and we can easily conceive this product to be 
equal to that which results from the multiplication of the lines 
B and C. 

The magnitudes A and B in the proportion 

A:B:: C : D, 

Biay be of one kind, as lines, and the magnitudes C and D of 
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another kind, as surfaces ; still these magnitudes are always to 
be regarded as numbers ; A and B will be expressed in linear 
units, C and D in superficial units, and the product A x D will 
be a number, as also the product B x C. 

Indeed, in all the operations, which are made upon propor- 
tional quantities, it is necessary to regard the terms of the pro- 
portion as so many numbers, each of its proper kind ; then we 
shall have no difficulty in conceiving of these operations and of 
the consequences which result from them. 
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Definitions and Preliminary Remarks. 

1. Geometry is a science which has for its object the measure 
of extension. 

Extension has three dimensions, length, breadth, and thick- 
ness. 

2. A line is length without breadth. 

The extremities of a line are called pomls. A point, therefore, 
has no extension. 

3. A straight or right line is the shortest way from one point 
to another. 

4. Every line, which is neither a straight line nor composed 
of straight lines, is a curved line^ 

Thus AB {Jig. 1) is a straight line, ACDB is a broken line, or fij. i. 
one composed of straight lines, and AEB is a curved line. 

5. A surface is that which has length and breadth, without 
thickness. 

6. A plane is a surface, in which any two points being taken, 
the straight line joining those points lies wholly in that surface. 

7. Every surface, which is neither a plane nor composed of 
planes, is a curved surface. 

8. A solid is that which unites the three dimensions of ex- 
tension. 

9. When two straight lines, AB^ AC^ {fig. 2), meet, the quan- Fig. % 
tity, whether greater or less, by which they depart from each 
other as to their position, is called an angle ; the point of meeting 

or intersection A^ is the vertex of the angle ; the lines AB^ ACj 
are its sides. 

An angle is sometimes denoted simply by the letter at the ver- 
tex, as A ; sometimes by three letters, as BAC^ or CAB^ the 
letter at the vertex always occupying the middle place. 

Geom^ 1 
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Angles, like other quantities, are susceptible of addition, sub- 
traction, multiplication, and division ; thus, the angle DCE 

Fig.ao. {fig* 20) is the sum of the two angles JDCJ5, BCE^ and the angle 
DCB is the difference between the two angles DCE, BCE. 

Fig. 3. 10. When a straight line AB {fig. 3) meets another straight 
line CD in such a manner that the adjacent angles BAC^ BAD^ 
are equal, each of these angles is called a right angle^ and the 
line AB is said to be perpendicular to CD* 

Fig. 4. 11. Every angle BAC {fig, 4), less than a right angle, is an 
acute angle ; and every angle, DEF^ greater than a right angle i» 
an obtuse angle. 

Fig. 5. 12. Two lines are said to be parallel {fig. 5), when, beings 
situated in the same plane and produced ever so far both ways^ 
they do not meet. 

13. A plane figure is a plane terminated on all sides by lines. 
If the lines are straight, the space which they contain is 

Fig. 6. called a rectilineal figure^ ov polygon {fig. 6), and the lines taken 
together make the perimeter of the polygon. 

14. The polygon of three sides is the most simple of these 
figures, and is called a triangle ; that of four sides is called a 
quadrilateral ; that of five sides, a pentagon ; that of six, a hexor 
gon^ &LC. 

F'g'^- 15. A triangle is denominated equilateral {fig. 7), when the 
Fig, 8. three sides are equal, isosceles {fig. 8), when two only of its sides 
Fig. ^ are equal, and scalent {fig. 9), when no two of its sides are equal. 

16. A right-angled triangle is that which has one right angle^ 
The side oppasite to the right angle is called the hypotheiiuse, 

Fig.ia Thus ABC {fig. 10) is a triangle right-angled at A^ and the side 
BC is the hypothenuse. 

17. Among quadrilateral figures we distinguish ; 

Fig. 11. The square {fig* 1 1), which has its sides equal and its angles 
right angles, (See art. 80) ; 

Fig, 12. The rectangle {fig. 12), which has its angles right angles with- 
out having its sides ^qual (See art. above referred to) ; 

Fig. 13. TYie paralklograrn {fig. 13), which has its opposite sides par-- 
allel ; 

Fig. 14. The rhombus or lozenge, {fig. 14), which has its sides equal 
without having its angles right angles ; 

Fig. i^ The trapezoid {fig. 1 6), which has two only of its sides paralleU 
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18. A diagonal is a line which joins the vertices of two angles 

not adjacent, sls AC (jJg. 42). Fig. 42. 

19. An equilateral polygon is one which has all its sides equal ; 
an equiangular polygon is one which has all its angles equal. 

20. Two polygons are -equilaUral vnth respect to each other^ 
when they have their sides equal, each to each, and placed in the 
same order, that is, when by proceeding round in the same 
direction the first in the one is equal to the first in the other, the 
second in the one to the second in the other, and so on. In a 
similar sense are to be understood two polygons equiangular with 
respect to each other. The equal sides in the first case, and the 
equal angles in the second, are called homologous (A). 

21. An Axiom is a proposition, the truth of which is self-evi- 
dent* 

A TTieorem is a truth which becomes evident by a process of 
reasoning called a demonstration. 

A Problem is a question proposed which requires a solution. 

A Lemma is a subsidiary truth employed in the demonstration 
of a theorem, or in the solution of a problem. 

The common name of Proposition is given indifferently to 
theorems, problems, and lemmas* 

A Corollary is a consequence which follows from one or sev- 
eral propositions. 

A Scholium is a remark upon one or more propositions which 
have gone before, tending to show their connexion, their restric- 
tion, their extension, or the manner of their application. 

A Hypothesis is a supposition made either in the enunciation of 
a proposition, or in the course of a demonstration. 

Axioms. 

22. Two quantities, each of which is equal to a third, are 
equal to one another. 

23. The whole is greater than its part 

24. The whole is equal to the sum of all its parts. 

25* Only one straight line can be drawn between two points. 

26. Two magnitudes, whether they be lines, surfaces, or solids, 
are equal, when, being applied the one to the other, they coin- 
cide with each other entirely, that is, when they exactly fill th« 
same space. 
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SECTION FIRST. 

First Principles^ or the Properties of perpendicular^ oblique^ and 

parallel Lanes* 

THEOREM. 

/ 27. All right angles are eqiuiL 

Demonstration. Let the straight line CD be perpendicular to 
Fig. 16. AB {Jig. 16), and GH to EF, the angles JlCD, EGH, will be 
equal. 

Take the four distances C4, CB, G£, GF, equal to each other, 
the distance AB will be equal to . the distance £F, and the line 
EF may be applied to AB^ so that the point E will fall upon A, 
and the point F upon B. These two lines, thus placed, will co- 
incide with each other throughout; otherwise there would be 
two straight lines between A and fi, which is impossible (25). 
The point G therefore, the middle of £F, will fall upon the point 
C, the middle of AB. The side GE being thus applied to C4, 
the side GH will fall upon CD ; for, let us suppose, if it be pos- 
sible, that it falls upon a line CK^ different from CD; since, bjr 
hypothesis (10), the angle EGH = HGF, 
it follows that ACK = KCB. 

But ACK>ACD, 

and KCB <, BCD; 

besides, by hypothesis, 

ACD = BCD ; 
hence ACK > KCB. 

and the line GH cannot fall upon a line CK different from CD ; 
consequently it falls upon CD^ and the angle EGH upon ACD^ 
and JEGjff is equal to ACD ; therefore all right angles are equal. 

* THEOREM. 

Fig. 17. 28. A straight Zinc CD (fig. 17), which meets another straight 
line AB, makes Toith it two adjacent angles ACD, BCD, which^ taken 
together, are equal to two right armies. 
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Demonstration. At the point C, let CE be perpendicular to 
AB. The angle ACD is the sum of the angles ACE, ECD ; 
therefore ACD + BCD is the sum of the three angles ACE^ 
ECD, BCD. The first of these is a right angle, and the two 
others are together equal to a right angle ; therefwe the sum of 
the two angles ACD, BCD, is equal to two right angles. 

29. Corollary i. If one of the angles ACD, BCD, is a right 
angle, the other is also a right angle. 

30. Corollary ii. If the line DE {Jig. 18) is perpendicular to Fig.l«< 
AB ; reciprocally, AB is also perpendicular to DE* 

For, since DE is perpendicular to AB, it follows that the angle 
ACD is equal to its adjacent angle DCB, and that they are both 
right angles. But, since the angle ACD is a right angle, it fol- 
lows that its adjacent angle ACE is also a right angle ; therefore 
the angle ACE = ACD, and AB is perpendicular to DE, 

31. Corollary iii. All the successive angles, BAC, CAD, 
DAE, EAF, {Jig. 34), formed on the same side of the straight ^34. 
line BF, are together equal to two right angles ; for their sum is 
equal to that of the two angles BAM, MAF ; AM being perpen- 
dicular to BF. 

THEOREM. 

32. Two straight lines, which have two points common, coincide ^ 
throughout, and form one and the sam^ straight line. 

Demonstration. Let the two points, which are common to the 
two lines, be A and B {Jig. 19). In the first place it is evident Fig. 19. 
that they must coincide entirely between A and B ; otherwise, 
two straight lines could be drawn from A to B, which is impossi- 
ble (25). Now let us suppose, if it be possible, that the lines, 
when produced, separate from each other at a point G, the one 
becoming CD, and the other CE. At the point C, let CF be 
drawn, so as to make the angle ACF, a right angle 5 then, ACD 
being a straight line, the angle FCD is a right angle (29) ; and, 
because ACE is a straight line, the ^ngle FCE is a right angle. 
But the part FCE cannot be equal to the whole FCD ; whence - 
straight lines, which have two points common A and B, cannot 
^separate the one from the other, when produced ; therefore they 
Kiiist foi*m one and the same straight line. 
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THEOREM. 

Fig. 20. 33. If two adjacent angles ACD, DCB (fig. 20), are together 
equal to two right angles^ the two exterior sides AC, CB, are in the 
same straight line* 

Demonstration. For if CB is not the line AC produced, let 
CE be that line produced ; then, ACE being a straight line, the 
angles ACD^ DCE^ are together equal to two right angles (28); 
but, by hypothesis, the angles ACD^ DCB^ are together equal to 
two right angles, therefore w^ CD + DCB = ACD + DCE. Take 
away the commoa angle ACD^ and there will remain the part 
DCB equal to the whole DCE^ which is impossible; therefore 
CB is the line AC produced. 

THEOREM. 

Fig. 21. 34. Whenever two straight lines AB, DE (fig. 21), cut each other, 
the angles opposite^ to each other at the vertex are equal. 

Demonstration. Since DE is a straight line, the sum of the 
angles ACD^ ACE^ is equal to two fight angles; and, since AB 
is a straight line, the sum of the angles ACE^ BCEy is equal to 
two right angles ; therefore ACD + ACE = ACE + BCE', from 
each of these take away the common angle ACE^ and there will 
remain the angle ACD equal to its opposite angle BCE. 

It may be demonstrated, in like manner, that the angle ACE 
is equal to its opposite angle BCD. 

35. Scholium. The four angles, formed about a point by two 
straight lines which cut each other, are together equal to four 
right angles; for the angles ACE^ BCE^ taken together, are 
equal to two right angles; also the other angles ACD, BCD, 
are together equal to two right angles. 

Fig. 22. In general, if any number of straight lines, as CA^' CB {Jig. 22), 
&c., meet in the same point C, the sum of all the successive an- 
gles, ACB, BCD, DCE, ECF, FCA, will be equal to four right 
angles. For, if at the point C, four right angles be formed by 
two lines perpendicular to each other, they will comprehend the 
same space as the successive angles, .4 CJ?, BCD, &c. 

t These are often called vertical angles. 
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THEOREM. 

6 

36. Two triangles are equal^ when two sides and the included 

angle of the one are equal to two sides and the included angle of the 
other^ each to each. 

Demonstration. In the two triangles ABC, DEF {fig. 23), let Fig. 23. 
the angle A be equal to the angle £), the side AB equal to the 
side Z)£, and the side AC equal to the side DF\ the two trian- 
gles ABC, DEF, will be equal. 

Indeed the triangles may be so placed, the one upon the other, 
that they shall coincide throughout. ]f, in the first place, we 
apply the side DE to its equal AB, the point D will fall upon A, 
and the point E upon B. But, since the angle D is equal to the 
angle A, when the side DE is placed apon AB, the side DF will 
take the direction AC ; moreover DF is equal to AC ; therefore 
the point F will fall upon C, and the third side EF will exactly 
coincide with the third side BC ; therefore the triangfe DEF is 
equal to the triangle ./35C (26). 

37. Corollary. When, in two triangles, these three things are 
equal, namely, the angle A=:-D, the sideAB = DE, and the side 
AC •=. DF, we may tbence infer, that the other three are also 
equal, namely, the angle Bsz E, the angle C =zF, and the side 
BC^EF. 

THEORCA^. 

38. Two triangles are equal, when a side and the two adjacent 
angles of the one, are equal to a side and the two adjacent angles of 
the other, each to each. 

Demonstration. Let the side BC {fig. 23) be equal to the side Fig. 231 
EF, the angle B equal to the angle E, and the angle C equal to 
the angle F ; the triangle ABC will be equal to the triangle DEF. 

For, in order to apply the one to the other, let EF be placed 
upon its equal BC, the point E will fall upon B and the point F 
upon C Then because the angle E is equal to the angle B, 
the side ED will take the direction BA, and therefore the point 
D will be somewhere in BA ; also because the angle F h equal 
to C, the side FD will take the direction CA, and therefore the 
point D will be somewhere in CA ; whence the point D, which 
mus.t be at the same time in the lines BA and CA, can only 
be at their intersection A; therefore the two triangles ABC, 
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DEF, coincide, the one with the other, and are equal in all res- 
pects. 

39. Corollary. When, in two triangles, these three things are 
equal, namely, BC=EF^B=i E, and Cs=.F^ we may thence 
infer that the other three are also equal, namely, AB = DEy 
^C = f)F, and ^=D- 

THEOREM. 

$ 40. Om side of a triangle is less than the sum of the other two* 
Pig.M. Demonstration. The straight line BC {fig. 23), for example, 
is the shortest way from B to C (3) ; BC therefore is less than . 
BA+AC. 

THEOREM. 

Fig. 24. 41. If from a point O (fig. 24), within a triangle ABC, there 
be drawn straight lines OB, OC, to the extremities of BC, one of 
its mdes^ the sum of these lines will be less than that o^ AB, AC, 
the two other sides* 

Demonstration, Let BO be produced till it meet the side AC 
in D ; the straight line OC is less than OD + DC ; to each of 
these add BO, drnd BO + 0€ <:^BO + 0D + DC ; that is 

bo^oc<:bd+dc. 

Again, BD <^ BA -f AD ; to each of these add DC, and we 
shall have BD + DC < BA +AC. But it has just been shown 
that BO + OC < BD + DC, much more then is 

B0 + OC<:^BA+AC. 

, J THEOREM. 

Fig. 25. 42. If two sides AB, AC (fig. 25), of a triangle ABC, are equal 
to two sides DE, DF, of another triangle DEF, each to each ; if at 
the same time, the angle BAC, contained by the former, is greater 
than the angle EDF, contained by the latter ; the third side BC of 
the first triangle, will be greater than the third side EF of the second. 

Demonstration. Make the angle CAG = D, take AG = DE, 
and join CG, then the triangle GAC is equal to the triangle 
EDF (36), and therefore CG = EF. Now there may be three 
cases, according as the point G falls without the triangle ABC, 
on the side BC, or within the triangle. 

Case I. Because GC <iGI + IC, and AB <C^AI+ IB, there- 
fpre GC +AB <:GI + AI+IC + IB, that is. 
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gc+ab<:ag^bc. 

From one of these take away AB,, and from the other its equal 
AG, and there remains GC K^BC ; therefore EF<^BC. 

Case II. If the point G {fig* 26) fall upon the side BC, then Pig. 26. 
'it is evident that GC, or its equal £F, is less thanJSC. 

Case III. If the point G {fig. 27) fall within the triangle Fig. 27. 
JRaC, then AG'\^GC<AB -^ BC (41), therefore, taking away 
the equal quantities, AG, AB, We shall have GC <^ JBC, or 
EF < BC. 

THBORBM. 

43. TzDO triangles are equal, when the three sides of the one are 
equal to the three sides of the other, each to each. 

Demmstraiion, Let the side AB == DE {fig. 23,) AC = DF, Fig. 23. 
BC ^ EF ; then the angles will be equal, namely, A =^ D, 
jBz=;i;,and C=F» 

For, if the angle A were grejater than the angle D, as the 
sides AB^ AC, are equal to the sides DE, DF, each to each, the 
side jBC would be greater than EF{42)', and if the angle A 
were less than the angle D, then the side BC would be less than 
JEF; but BC is equal to EF, therefore the angle A can neither 
be greater nor less than the angle D, that i&, it is equal to it. 
In the same manner it may be proved, that the angle B=:E, and 
that the angle C^F. 

44. Scholium. It may be remarked, that equal angles are 
opposite to equal sides ; thus, the equal angles A and D are 
opposite to the equal sides BC and EF* 

THEOREM. 

45. . In an isosceles triangle the angles oj^posite to the equal sides t^ 
are equaL 

Demonstration. Let the side AB :=zAC {fig* 28), then will the Fig.^ 
angle C be equal to B. 

Draw the straight line AD from the vertex A to the point D 
the middle of the hose BC ; the two triangles ABD, ADC, will 
have the three sides of the one, equal to the three sides of the 
other, each to each, namely, AD common to both, AB zz AC, 
by hypothesis, and BD ^DC, by construction ; therefore (43) 
the angle B is equal to the angle C. 

46. Corollary. An equilateral triangle is also equiangular, 
that is, it has its angles equal. 

Geom. 2 
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47. Scholium. From the equality of the triangles ABD, JtCDy 
it follows, that the angle BAD =i DAC^ and that the angle 
BDA = ADC ; therefore these two last are right angles. Hmce 
a straight line drawn from the vertex of an isosceles triangle^ to the 
middle of the base, is perpendicular to that base, and divides the ver^ 
tical angle into tjoo equal parts. 

In a triangle that is not isosceles, any one of its sides may be 
taken indifferently for a base ; and then its vertex is that of the 
opposite angle. In an isosceles triangle, the base is that side 
which is not equal to one of the others. 

THEOREM. 

/ i 48. Reciprocally, if two angles of a triar^le are equal, the oppo- 
site sides are equals and the triangle is isosceles. 
Fig,2r. Demonstration. Let the angle ABC^ACB {fig. 29), the side 
AC will be equal to the side AB. 

For, if these sides are not equal, let AB be the greater. Take 
BD = AC, and join DC. The angle DBC is, by hypothesis, 
equal to ACB^ and the two sides DB, BC, are equal to the 
two sides AC, CB, each to each ; therefore the triangle DBC 
is equal to the triangle ACB (36) ; but a part cannot be equal 
to the whole; therefore the sides AB, AC, cannot be unequal; 
that is, they are equal, and the triangle is isosceles. 

THEOREM* 

/*</ 49. Of the two sides of a triangle, that is the greater, which is 
opposite to the greater angle ; and conversely, of the two angles of a 
triangle, that is the greater, which is opposite to the greater side. 
^ig.30. Demonstration. 1. Let the angle C > J5 (/jof. 30), then will 
the side AB, opposite to the angle C, be greater than the side 
AC, opposite to the angle B. 

Draw CD making the angle BCD = B. In the triangle J?Z)C, 
BD is equal to DC (48) ; but AD + DC> AC, and 

AD + DC = AD + DB^ AB, therefore AB^AC. 
2. Let the side AB ^ AC, then will the angle C, opposite to 
the side AB, be greater than the angle B, opposite to the side 
AC. For, if C were less than B, then according to what has 
just been demonstrated we should have AB K^AC, which is con- 
trary to the hypothesis ; and if C were equal to jB, then it' would 
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follow, that ACt= AB (48), which is also contrary to the hypo- 
thesis; whence the angle C can be neither less than J?, nor 
equal to it; it is therefore greater. 

THEOREM. t^ ^ r- 

50« From a given point A (fig. 31), without a straight line DE, Fig^k. 
mdy one perpendicular can he drawn to that line. 

Demonstraiian* If it be possible, let there be two AB and 
AC; produce one of them AB^ so that BF= AB^ and join CF» 

The triangle CJ5jP is equal to the triangle ABC. For the 
angle CBF is a right angle (29), as well as CBA^ and the side 
BFz=:BA ; therefore the triangles are equal (36), and the angle 
BCF:=^ BCA. But BCA is, by hypothesis, a right angle ; there- 
fore BCF is also a right angle. But, if the adjacent angles 
BCA^ BCF^ are together equal to two right angles, ACF must 
be a straight line (33); and hence it would follow that two 
straight lines ACF^ ABF^ might be drawn between the same 
two points A and jF, which is impossible (25) ; it is then equally 
impossible to draw two perpendiculars from the same point to 
the same straight line* 

51. Scholium. Through the same point C {fig. 17), in thepig.i?, 
line AB, it is also impossible to draw two perpendiculars to that 

line ; for, if CD and CE were these two perpendiculars, the an- 
gle DOB would be a right angle as well as BCE; and a part 
would be equal to the whole. 

THEOREM. 

52. If from a point A (fig. 31), Toithmt a straight Km DE, aFig.3i. 
perpendicular AB he drawn to that line, and also different ohlique 
lines AE, AC, AD, &c., to different points of the same /me ; 

1. The perpendicular AB i^ less than any one of the ohlique 
lines ; 

3. The two oblique lines AC, AE, which meet the line DE on 
^j^osite sides of the perpendicular, and at equal distances BC, BE, 
from it, are equal to one another ; 

3. Of any two ohlique lines AC, AD, or AE, AD, that which is 
more remote from, the perpendicular is the greater. 

Demonstration. Produce the perpendicular AB, so that 
BF = BAj and join FC, FD. 
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1. The triangle BCF is equal to the triangle BCA ; for the 
right angle CBF ^ CBjI^ the side CB is common, and the side 
BF = BA ; therefore the third side CF is equal to the third side 
AC (36). But wfF< AC + CF (40), and AB half of j«F is less 
than AC half of AC -f CF, that is, the perpendicular is less than 
any one of the oblique lines. 

3. If BE = JSC, then, as AB is common to the two triangles 
ABE, ABC, and the right angle ABE = ABC, the triangle ABE 
is equal to the triangle ABC, and AE =^AC. 

3. In the triangle DFA, the sum of the sides AD, DF, is 
greater than the sum of the sides AC, CjP(41); therefore wIZ) 
half of AD + DF is greater than AC half of ^C + CF, and the 
oblique line, which is more remote from the perpendicular, is^ 
greater than that which is nearer. 

53. Corollary i. The perpendicular measures the distance of 
any point from a straight line. 

54. Corollary ii. From the same point, there cannot be 
drawn three equal straight lines terminating in a given straight 
line ; for, if this could be done, there would be on the same side 
of the perpendicular two equal oblique lines, which is impossible. 
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Pig. 32. 55. If from the point C (fig. 32), the middle of the straight line 
AB, a perpendicular EF be draion ; 1 . each point in the perpen- 
dicular EF is equally distant from the two extremities of the line 
AB ; 2. any point without the perper^icular is at unequal distances 
from the same extremities A and B. 

Demonstration* 1. Since .4C - CB, the two oblique lines AD, 
DB, are drawn to points which are at the same distance from the 
perpendicular. They are therefore equal (62). The same rea- 
soning will apply to the two oblique lines AE^ EB, also to AF^ 
FB, 8tc. Whence each point in the perpendicular EF is equally 
distant from the extremities of the line AB. 

2. Let / be a point out of the perpendicular; join lA /B,one 
of these lines must cut the perpendicular in D ; join DB, then 
DB = DA. But the line IB < ID 4^ DB and 

ID + DB =::ID-hDA:=:IA; 

therefore IB < lA ; that is, any point without the perpendicular 
is at unequal distances from the extremities of AB* 
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THEOREM. a 

56. Two nght-angkd triangles are equals when the hypothenuse 
and a side of the one ar^ equal to the hypothenuse and a side of 
the other^ each to each* 

Demonstration. Let the hypothenuse ^C = DF {Jig. 33), and Fig. 3S. 
ihe side AB = DE; the right-angled triangle ABC will be equal 
to the right-angled triangle DBF, 

The proposition will evidently be true, if the third side BC 
be equal to the third side EF. If .it be possible, let these sides 
be unequal, and let BC be the greater. Take BO = EF^ and . 
join AG ; then the triangle ABG is equal to the triangle DEF^ 
for the right angle B is equal to the right angle £, the side 
AB = DE and the side BG = EF ; therefore these two triangles 
being equal (36), AG = DF ; and, by hypothesis, DF = AC ; 
whence AG — AC. But AG cannot be equal 16 AC (52) ; there- 
fore it is impossible that BC should be unequal to EF^ that is, it 
is equal to it, and the triangle ABC is equal to the triangle Z)£F* 

THfiOREM. 

57. If two straight lines, AC, BD, (fig. 35), are perpendicular (Of^-^^ / 
u third AB, these two lines are parallel, that is, they vsill not meety 
however far they are produced (12). 

Demonstration. If they could meet in a point O on one side 
or the other of the line AB, there would be two perpendiculars 
drawn from the same point O to the same straight line AB, 
which is impossible (50). 

LEMMA. 

58. The straight line BD (fig. 35), being perpendicular to AB, Fig.35. 
if another straight line AE make with AB an acute angle BAE, 

the straight lines BD, AE, being produced sufficiently far, will meet. 
Demonstration. From any point F, taken in the direction AE, 
let fall upon AB the perpendicular FG ; the point G will not 
fall upon A, since the angle FAB is less than a right angle; 
still less can it fall upon J7 in BA produced, for then there would 
be two perpendiculars KA, KH, let fall from the same point K 
upon the same straight line AH. The point 6 then must fall, as 
the figure represents it, in the direction AB. 
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Let there be taken in the line AE another point L at a din- 
tance AL greater than AF^ and let there be drawn to AB the 
perpendicular LM; it may be shown, as in the preceding case, 
that the point JIf can neither fall upon G nor upon any point in 
the direction GA^ so that the distance AM will be necessarily- 
greater than AG. 

It may be observed, moreover, that if the figure is constructed 
with care, and AL be taken double of AF, we shall find that 
AM is exactly double of AG ; also, if AL be taken triple of AF^ 
we sliall find that AG is triple of AG^ and in general there will 
always be the same ratio between AM and AG^ that there is 
between AL and AF, From this proportion it follows, not only 
that the right line AE^ must meet BD^ if the two lines are pro- 
duced sufficiently far, but also that we may even assign upon AE 
the distance of the point of meeting of the two lines. This dis- 
tance will be the fourth term of the proportion, 

AGiABiiAFix. 

59. Scholium. The foregoing explanation, founded upon a 
relation which is not deduced from reasoning merely, and for 
which recourse is had to measures taken upon a figure accurately 
constructed, has not the same degree of strictness, as the other 
demonstrations of elementary geometry. It is given here only as 
a simple method, by which one may satisfy himself of the truth 
of the j3roposition. We shall resume the subject with a view to 
a rigorous demonstration in the third of the notes subjoined to 
these elements. 

THEOREM. 

Fig. 36. 60. If two straight lines AC, BD, (fig. 36), make with a third 
AB two interior angles CAB, A6D, the sum of which is equal to 
izoo right angles^ the two lines AC, BD, are paralleL 

Demonstration, From the point G, the middle of AB^ draw the 
straight line EGF perpendicular to AC ; this line will be perpen- 
dicular to BD. Indeed the sum GAE 4- GBD is, by hypothesis, 
equal to two rjght angles, and the sumGBF + GBD is also equal 
to two right angles (28) ; taking therefore fipom each GBD we shall 
have the angle GAE = GBF. Besides, the angles AGE, BGFy 
are equal, being vertical angles ; therefore the triangles AGE^ 
BGF, have a side and the two adjacent angles of the one res- 
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pectively equal to a side and the two adjacent angles of the 
other ; they are therefore equal (38), and the angle 

BFG^AEG; 
but the angle AEG is, by construction, a right angle, conse- 
quently the straight lines AC^ BD^ are perpendicular to the same 
straight line EF^ therefore they are parallel (57). 

THEOREM. 

61. If two sttaight lines^ AI, BD (fig. 36), make with a third flg-^S. f, 
line AB two interior angles BAI, ABD, the sum of which is less 

than two right angles^ the lines AI, BD, produced^ will meet^ 

Demonstration. Draw AC making the angle CAB = ABF^ 
that is, in such a manner as to make the two angles CAByABD^ 
together equal to two right angles, and finish the construction, as 
in the preceding theorem. Since the angle AEK is a right angle, 
AE is ^, perpendicular, and consequently less than the oblique 
line, AK ; whence in the triangle AEK the angle AKE^ opposite 
to the side AEj is less than the right angle AEK^ opposite to the 
side AK (49). Therefore the angle IKF^ equal to the angle 
AKEy is less than a right angle, and the lines KI^ FD^ being 
produced, must meet (58). 

62. Scholium. If the lines AM and BD make with AB two 
angles ^^Jlf, ABD^ the sum of which is greater than two right 
angles, then the two lines AM^ BD^ would not meet above AB, 
but they would meet below it. For the two angles BAM,, BAJST, 
would together be equal to two right angles, as also the two 
angles, ABD^ ABF^ and the four angles taken together would 
be equal to four right angles. But the sum of the two angles 
SAM^ ABD, is greater than two right angles, therefore the sum 
of the two remaining ones BAJST^ ABF, is less than two right 
angles, and the two right lines AJV, BF, being produced, must 
meet. 

63. Corollary. Through a given point A only one line can be 
drawn parallel to a given line BD. For there can be only one 
line AC, which makes the sgm of the two angles BAC, ABD, 
equal to two right angles ; this is the parallel required, every 
other line AI or AM would make the sum of the interior angles 
less or greater than two right angles, therefore it would meet the 
line BD. 
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Fig. 37. 64. If two parallel straight lines AB, CD (fig. 37), meet a third 
line £F, the sum of the interior armies upon the same side AGH, 
GIIC, will be equal to two right angles. 

Demonstrationm If this sum were greater or less than two right 
angles, the two straight lines AB, CD^ would meet on one side 
or the other of jEF, and would not be parallel (61). 

65. Corollary i. If GHC be a right angle, AGH will also be 
aright angle; therefore everj line, which is perpendicular to 
one of the parallels, is also perpendicular to the other, 

66. Corollary u. Since the sum AGH+ GHC is equal to two 
right angles, and the sum GHD + GHC is also equal to two 
right angles, if we take away the common part GHC^ we shall 
have the angle AGH=: GHD. Besides, AGHzs^BGE, and 

GHD = CHF (34) ; 
therefore the four acute angles AGH^ BGE^ GHD, CHF, are 
equal to each other; the same may be proved with respect to the 
four obtuse angles AGE, BGH, GHC, DHF. It may be observ- 
ed, moreover, that by adding one of the four acute angles to one 
of the four obtuse angles, the sum will always be equal to two 
right angles. 

67. Scholium. The angles of which we have been speaking, 
compared, two and two, take different names. We have already 
called the angles AGH, GHC, interior upon the same side ; the 
angles BGH, GHD, have the same Tiame ; the angles AGH, 
GHD, are called altemGAe^xntemal, or simply alternate ; the same 
may be said of the angles BGH, GHC. Lastly, we denominate 
internaltxUmal the angles EGB, GHD, and EGA, GHC, and 
altemaie^extemal EGB, CHF, and AGE, DHF. This being 
premised, we may regard the following propositions as already 
demonstrated. 

1. The two interior angles upon the same side, taken together, 
are equal to two right angles. 

3. The alternate-internal angles are equal, as also the internal* 
external, and the alternate-external. 

Reciprocally, if in this second case^ two angles of the same 
name are equal, we may infer that the lines to which they are 
referred are parallel. Let there be, for example, the angle 
AGH=s GHD ; since GHC + GHD is equal to two right angles, 
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we have also AGH + OHC equal to two right angles, therefore 
the lines AG, CH, are parallel (60). 

THEOREM. 

68. Two lines AB, CD (fig. 38), which are parallel to a third F«*38. 
EF, are parallel to one another. 

Demonstration. Draw PQR perpendicular to EF. Then, 
since AB is parallel to EF, the line PR will be perpendicular to 
AB (65) ; also, since CD is parallel to EF, the line PR will be 
perpendicular to CD. Consequently AB and CD are perpen- 
dicular to the same straight line PQ, therefore they are par- 
allel (57)* 

THEOREM. 

69. Two parallel lines are throughout at the same distance from 
each other. 

Demonstration. The two parallels AB, CD {fig. 39), being Fig. 39. 
given, if through two points taken at pleasure we erect upon AB 
the two perpendiculars EG, FH, the straight lines EO, FH, will 
be at the same time perpendicular to CD (65) ; moreover these 
straight lines will be equal to each other. 

For, by drawing GF, the angles OFE, FGH, considered with 
reference to the parallels AB, CD, being alternate-internal an- 
gles (67), are equal ; also since the straight lines EQ, FH, are 
perpendicular to the same straight line AB and consequently 
parallel to each other, the angles EGF, OFH, considered with 
reference to the parallels EG, FH, being alternate-internal an- 
gles, are equal. The two triangles then EFO, FOH, have a 
side and the two adjacent angles of the one equal to a side and 
the two adjacent angles of the other, each to each ; these two 
triangles are therefore equal (38) ; and the side EO, which meas« 
ures the distance of the parallels AB, CD, at the point E, is 
equal to the side FH, which measures the distauce of the same 
parallels at the point F. 

THEOREM. 

70. If two angles, BAC, DEF (fig. 40), fea©e th^ir sides par* j^^^, 
allel, each to each, and directed the same way, these two angles will 

he equal. 

Geom. 3 
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Dermmstratitm* Produce DE^ if it be necessary, till it meet 
AC in G; the angle DEF is equal to JDGC, because EF is par^ 
allel to GC (67) ; the angle DQC is equal to BAC, because DO 
is parallel to AB ; therefore the angle DEF is equal to BAC. 

71. Scholium. There is a restriction in this proposition, 
namely, that the side EF be directed the same way as ACj and 
ED the same way as AB ; the reason is this ; if we produce FE 
toward H, the angle DEH would have its sides parallel to those 
of the angle BAC^ but the two angles would not be equal. In 
this case the angle DEH and the angle BAC would together 
make two right angles. 

THEOREM. 

72. In evety triangle the sum of the thru angles is equal to iwm 
right angles. 

Fig.4i. Demonstration. Let ABC {fig, 41) be any triangle ; produce 
the side CA toward D, and draw to the point A the straight line 
AE parallel to BC. 

Because AE^ CB^ are parallel, the angles w9CJ?,l>i^£, consid- 
ered with reference to the line CAD, are equal, being internal- 
external angles (67) ; in like manner ABC^ BAE, considered 
with reference to the line AB, are equal, being altemate-intenial 
angles ; consequently the three angles of the triangle ABC make 
the same sum as the three angles CAB, BAE, EAD ; therefore 
this sum is equal to two right augles (31). 

73. Corollary i. Two angles of a triangle being given, or 
only their sum, the third will be known by subtracting the sum 
of these angles from two right angles. 

74. Corollary ii. If two angles of one triangle are equal to 
two angles of another triangle, each to each, the third of the one 
will be equal to ^he third of the other, and the two triangles will 
be equiangular. 

75. Corollary iiu In a triangle there can be only one right 
angle ; for if there were two, the third angle must be nothing ; 
still less then can a triangle h^ve more than one obtuse angle. 

76. Corollary iv. In every right-angled triangle the sum of 
the acdte angles is equal to a right angle. 

77. Corollary \. Every equilateral triangle, as it must be also 
equiangular (45), has each of its angles equal to a third of two 
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*right angles, so that if a right angle be expressed by unity, the 
angle of an equilateral triangle will be expressed by f . 

78. Corollary vi. In every triangle .4jBC (Jig. 41) the exterior rig.4i, 
angle BjID is equal to the two opposite interior angles £ and 

C ; for, AE being parallel to B€^ the part BAE is equal to the 
angle JB, and the other part DAE is equal to the angle C (67). 

THEOREM. 

79. 7%6 sum of all the interior angles of a polygon is equal to as ^ 
many times two right angles as there are units in the number of 
sides minus two. 

Demonstration. Let ABODE &c. {fig. 42) be the proposed Fig..4a. 
polygon ; if from the vertex of the angle A we draw to the ver- 
tices of the opposite angles the diagonals' w9C, AD^ AE^ &c., it 
is evident, that the polygon will be divided into five triangles, if 
it have seven sides, and. into six, if it have eight, and in general 
into as many triangles wanting two, as the polygon has sides; 
for these triangles may be considered as having for their com- 
mon vertex the point A^ and for their bases the different sides of 
the polygon, except the two which form the angle BAG. Wc 
see, at the same time, that the sum of the angles of all these 
triangles does not difier from the sum of the angles of the poly- 
gon ; therefore this last sum is equal to as tpany times two right 
angles, as there are triangles, that is, as there are units in the 
number of sides of the polygon minus two. 

80. Corollary h The sum of the angles of a quadrilateral is 
equal to two right angles multiplied by 4 — 2, which makes four 
right angles ; therefore, if all the angles of a quadrilateral 
are equal, each of them will be a right angle, which justifies the 
definition of a square and rectangle (17). 

81. Corollary ii. The sum of the angles of a pentagon is 
equal to two right angles multiplied by 5 — 2, which makes 6 
right angles ; therefore, when a pentagon is equiangular, each 
angle is equal to a fifth of six right angle^ or | of one right 
angle* 

B% Corollary in. The sum of the angles of a hexagon is 
«qual to .2 x (6 — 2), or 8, right angles; therefore, in an equi- 
angular hexagon, each angle is the sixth of eight right angles, 
or I of one right angle. The process naey be easily extended 
to other polygons. 
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83. Scholium. If we would apply this proposition to poly* 
gons, which have any re-entering^ angles, each of these angles is 
to be considered as greater than two right angles. But, in order 
to avoid confusion we shall confine ourselves in future to those 
polygons, which have only saliant angles, and which may be 
called convex polygons. Every convex polygon is such, that a 
straight line, however drawn, cannot meet the perimeter in more 
than two points. 

THEOREM. 

84. The (^osite sides of a parallelogram are equal^ and the Ojppo- 
site angles also are equaL 

Fig. 44. Demonstration. Draw the diagonal BD {Jig. 44); the two 
triangles ADB^ DBC^ have the side BD common ; moreover, on 
account of the parallels AD, BC, the angle ADB = DBC {67X 
and on account of the parallels AB, CD, the angle ABDr=,BDC; 
therefore the two triangles ADB^ DBC, are equal (38) ; conse« 
quently the side AB opposite to ADB is equal to the side DC 
opposite to the equal angle DBC, and likewise the third side 
AD is equal to the third side BC ^ therefore the opposite sides 
of a parallelogram are equal. 

Again, from the equality of the same triangles it follows, that 
the angle A =z C^ and also that the angle ADC, composed of 
the two angles ADB, BDC, is equal to the angle ABC, compos- 
ed of the two angles DBC, ABD ; therefore the opposite angles 
of a parallelogram are equal. 

85. Corollary. Hence two parallels AB^ CD, comprehended 
between two other parallels AD, BC, are equal. 

THEOREM. 

Fig. 44. 86. If, in a quadrilateral ABCD (fig. 44), the opposite sides are 
equal, namely, AB = CD, and AD = CB, the e^ual sides wUl be 
parallel, and the figure tdHI be a parallelogram. 

Demonstration* Draw the diagonal BD ; the two triangles 
ABD, BDC, have the three sides of the one equal to the three 

t A re-entering angle is one whose vertex is directed inward, as 
Fig. 43. CDE (fig. 43), while a saliant angle has its vertex directed outward 
as ABC. 
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sides of the other, each to each, they are therefore equal, and 
the angle ADB opposite to the side AB is equal to the angle DBC 
opposite to the side CD ; consequently the side AD is parallel 
to BC (67). For a similar reason AB is parallel to CJD; there- 
fore the quadrilateral ABCD is a parallelogram. 

f 

THEOREM. 

87. If two Opposite sidts AB, CD (fig. 44), of a quadrilateral Tig. 44. 
are equal and parallel^ the tzoo other sides will also be equal and 
parallel, and the figure ABCD will be a parallelogram. 

Demonstration* Let the diagonal BD be drawn ; since AB is. 
parallel to CD^ the alternate angles ABD^BDC, are equal (67). 
Besides, the side AB = CD, and the side DB is common, there* 
fore the triangle ABD is equal to the triangle DBC (36), and 
the side AD = BC, the angle ADB = DBC, and consequently 
AD is parallel to BC ; therefore the figure ABCD is a parallel- 
ogram. 

THEOREM. 

88. 7%e two diagonals AC, DB (fig. 45), of a parallelogram Fig. 4$. 
mutually bisect each other* 

Demonstration, If we compare the triangle ADO with the 
triangle COB, we find the side AD = CB, and the angle 

AD0=:CB0{61): 
also the angle DAO = OCB ; therefore these two triangles are 
equal (38), and consequently AO, the side opposite to the angle 
ADO, is equal to OC, the side opposite to the angle OBC ; DO 
likewise is equal to OB. 

89. Scholium. In the case of the rhombus, the si(}es AB, BC, 
being equal, the triangles AOB, OBC, have the three sides of 
the one equal to the three sides of the other, each to each, and 
are consequently equal ; whence it follows, that the angle 

AOB = BOC, 
and that thus the two diagonals of a rhombus cut each other 
mutually at right angles. 
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SECTION SECOND. 

Of the Circle and the Measure of Angles. 

DEFUaTIOKS. 

90. Th£ drcamfermce of a circle is a curved line all the points 
of which are equally distant from a point within called the centre. 

The circle is the space terminated by this curved line*. 
Tig. 46. 91. Every straight line CA^ CE, CD {Jig. 46), &c. drawn 
from the centre to the circumference is called a radius or semi- 
diameter^ and every straight line, as AB^ which passes through 
the centre and is terminated each way by the circumference, is 
called a diameter* 

By the definition of a circle the radii are all equal, and all the 
diameters also are equal and double of the radius. 

92. An arc of a circle is any portion of its circumference, as 
FHG. 

The chord or subtense of an arc is the straight line FG, which 
joins its extremities**, 

93. A segment of a circle is the portion comprehended be- 
tween an arc and its chord. 

94. A sector is the part of a circle comprehended between an 
arc DE and the two radii CD, C£, drawn to the extremities of 
this arc. 

95. A straight line is said to be inscribed in a circle^ when its 
Fig. 47. extremities are in the circumference of the circle, as AB (Jig. 47). 

An inscribed angle is one whose vertex is in the circumference, 
and which is formed by two chords, as BAC. 

An inscribed triangle is a triangle whose three angles have 
their vertices in the circumference of the circle, as BAC. 

* In. common' discourse the circle is sometimes confounded with its 
circumference ; but it will always be easy to preserve the exactness 
of these expressions by recollecting that the circle is a surface which 
has length and breadth, while the circumference is only a line. 

** The same chord, as FG, corresponds to two arcs, and conse- 
quently to two segments ; but, in speaking of these, the smaller is 
always to be understood, when the contrary is not expressed; 
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And in general an inscribed figure is one, all whos6 angles 
have their vertices m the circumference of the circle. In this 
case, the circle is said to be circumscribed about the figure. 

96* A secant is a line, which meets the circumference in two 
points, as AB {fig. 48). * Fig. 4t. 

97. A tangent is a line which has only one point in common 
with the circumference, as CD. 

The common point JIf is called the point of contact* 

Also two circumferences are tangents to each other {fig. 59, 60), Fig. 6d, 
when they have only oine point common. 

A polygon is said -to be circumscribed about a circle, when all 
its sides are tangents to the circumference ; and in this case the 
circle is said to be inscribed in the polygon. 

THEOREM. 

98. Every diameter AB (fig. 49) bisects the circle and its dr- Fig. 49. 
cumference. 

Demonstration. If the figure AEB be applied to AFB^ so 
that the base AB may be common to both, the curved line AEB 
must fall exactly upon the curved line AFB ; otherwise, there 
would be points in the one or the other unequally distant froiti 
the centre, which is contrary to the definition of a circle. 

THEOREM. 

99. Every chord is less than the diameter* 

Demonstration. If the radii CA^ CD {fig. 49), be drawn from pig. 49. 
the centre to the extremities of the chord AD^ we shall have the 
straight line AD<:AC+CD, that is, AD < AB (91). 

100. Corollary. Hence the greatest straight line that can be 
inscribed in a circle is equal to its diameter. 

THEOREM. 

101. .^ straight line cannot meet the circumference of a circle in 
more than two points. 

Demtmstration. If it could meet it in three, these three points 
being equally distant from the centre, there might be three equal 
straight lines drawn from a given point to the same straight line, 
which is impossible (54). 
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THEOREM* 

7 102. In the same circle^ or in equal circles j equal arcs are sub' 
tended by equal chords^ and conversely^ equal chords subtend espial 
arcs. 
Pig. 60. Demonstration. The radius AC (Jig. 50) being equal to the 
radius £0, and the arc AMD equal to the arc EJVY? ; the chord 
AD will be equal to the chord EG, 

For, the diameter AB being equal to the diameter UF, the 
semicircle AMDB may be applied exactly to the semicircle 
ENGF^ and then the curved line AMDB will coincide entirely 
with the curved line ENGF ; but the portion AMD being sup- 
posed equal to the portion EJSTGj the point D will fall upon 6; 
therefore the chord AD is equal to the chord EG. 

Conversely, AC being supposed equal to £0, if the chord 
AD = EGj the arc AMD will be equal to the arc J5JVG. 

For, if the radii CD, OG^ be drawn, the two triangles ACDj 
EOG^ will . have the three sides of the one equal to the three 
sides of the other, each to each, namely, AC= JEO, CD = OG 
and AD=.EG ; therefore these triangles are equal (43) ; hence 
the angle A CD = EOG. Now, if the semicircle ADB be placed 
upon £GrF, because the angle ACD = EOG^ it is evident, that 
the radius CD will fall upon the radius OCr, and the point D 
upon 6, therefore the arc AMD is equal to the arc EJVG. 

THEOREM. 

.- 103. In the same circle^ or in equal circles^ if the arc he less than 
half a circumference^ the greater arc is subtended by the greater ' 
chord ; and, conversely, the greater chord is subtended by the greater 
arc. 
fig. 50. Demonstration. Let the arc AH {fig. 50) be greater than 
AD, and let the chords AD and AH, and the radii CD, CH, be 
drawn. The two sides, AC, CH, of the triangle ACH, are equal 
to the two sides AC, CD, of the triangle ACD, and the angle 
ACH is greater than ACD ; hence the third side AH is greater 
than the third side AD (42), therefore the greater arc is sub- 
tended by the greater chord. 

Conversely, if the chord AH be greater than AD, it may be 
inferred from the same triangles that the angle ACH is greater 
than ACD, and that thus the arc AH is greater than AD. 



i 
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104. Scholium. The arcs of which we have been speaking, 
are supposed to be less than a semicircumference ; if ihey were 
greater, the contrary would be true ; in this case, as the arc 
increases, the chord would diminish, and the reverse ; thus, the 
arc AKBD being greater than AKBH^ the chord AD of the first 
is less than the chord AH of the second. 



THEOREM. 

105. The radius CG (fig. 51), perpendicular to a chord AB, Fig.SU O 
bisects this chord and the arc subtended by it AGB, 

Demonstration. Draw the radii CA^ CB ; these radii are, with 
respect to the perpendicular CD^ two equal oblique lines, there- 
fore they are equally distant from the perpendicular (52), and 
AD^DB. 

Again, since AD = jBD, and CG is a perpendicular erected 
upon the middle of AB^ each point in CG is at equal distancea 
from A and B (55). The point O is one of these points ; there- 
fore AG:^GB. But, if the chord AG is equal to the chord G5, 
the arc AG will be equal to the arc G5(102); therefore the 
radius CG, perpendicular to the chord AB^ bisects the arc sub- 
tended by this chord in the point G. 

106. Scholium. The centre C, the middle D of the chord 
AB^ and the middle G of the arc subtended by this chord, are 
three points situated in the same straight line perpendicular to 
the chord. Now, two points in a straight line are sufiicient to 
determine its position ; therefore a straight line which passes 
through any two of these points must necessarily pass through 
the third : and must be perpendicular to the chord, 

// follows also^ that a perpendicular erected upon the middle of a 
chord passes through the centre^ and the middle of the arc subtended 
by that chord. 

For this perpendicular is the saime as that let fall from the 
centre upon the same chord, since they both pass through the 
middle of the chord (51). 

THEOREM. 

107. TTie circumference of a circle may be made to pass through 

any three points^ A, B, C (fig. 52), which are not in the *amc Fig, 52. 
Geom. 4 
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straight line, but the circumference of only one circle nuy be made 
to pass through the same points. 

Demonstration* Join AB^ BC^ and bisect these two straight 
lines hy the perpendiculars DE, FG ; these perpendiculars will 
meet in a point 0. 

For the lines jD£, FG, will necessarily cut each other, if they 
are not parallel. Let us suppose that they are parallel ; the luie 
^B perpendicular to DE will be perpendicular to FG (65), and 
the angle K will be a right angle ; but BAT, which is BD pro- 
duced, is different from BF, since the three points A, J?, C, are 
not in the same straight line ; there are then two perpendiculars 
BF, BK, let fall from the same point upon the same straight line, 
which is impossible (50) ; therefore the perpendiculars DE, FG, 
will always cut each other in some point 0. 

Now the point O, considered with reference to the perpendicu- 
lar DE, is at equal distances from the two points A and B (55) ; 
also this same point O, considered with reference to the perpen- 
dicular FG, is at equal distances from the two points B and C; 
hence the three distances OA, OB, OC, are equal ; therefore the 
circumference, described from the centre with the radius OB, 
will pass through the three points A^ B, C. 

It is thus proved, that the circumference of a circle may be 
made to pass through afly three given points, which ate not in 
the same straight line ; it remains to show, that there is only one 
circle, which can be so described. 

If there were another circle, the circumference of which passed 
through the three given points A, B, C, its centre could not be 
without the line DE {Sb), since, in this case, it would be at 
unequal distances from A and B ; neither can it be without the 
line FG^ for a similar reason ; it will then be in both of these 
lines at the same time. But two lines can cut each other in only 
one point (32) ; there is therefore only one circle, whose circum- 
ference can pass through three given points. 

108. Corollary. Two circumferences can meet each other 
only in two points ; for, if they had three points common, they 
would have the same centre, and would make one and the same 
circumference. 
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THEOREM. 

109. TtDO equal chords are at the same distaifhce from the centre^ 
and of two unequal chords the less is at the greater distaru^e from 
the centre* 

Demonstration 1. Let the chord AB = DE {fig. 53). Bisect Fig. 53. 
these chords by the perpendicular CF, CG^ and draw the radii 
C^, CD. 

The right-angled triangles CAF^ DCG^ have the hypothe- 
nuses CAj CD^ equal ; moreover the side AF, the half of AB^ is 
equal to the side DG^ the half of DE ; the triangles then are 
equal (59), and consequently the third side CF is equal to the 
third side CG ; therefore the two equal chords AB^ DE^ are at 
the same distance from the centre. 

2. Let the chord AH be greater than DJE, the arc AKH will 
be greater than the arc DME (1Q3). Upon the arc AKH take 
the part AJ^B = DME, draw the chord AB^ and let fall the per- 
pendicular CF upon this chord, and the perpendicular CI upon 
AH; CF is evidently greater than CO, and CO than CI (52) ; 
' for a still stronger reason CF^ CI. But CF= CG, since the 
chords AB, DE, are equal. Therefore CG > CI, and of two 
unequal chords the less is at the greater distance from the centre, 

THEOREM. 

• 

110. TTie perpendicular BD (fig. 54), at the extremity of the F\g, Bin" 
radius AC, t^ a tangent to the circumference. 

Demonstration, Since every oblique line CE is greater than 
the perpendicular CA (52), the point E is without the circle, and 
the line BD has only the point A in common with the circum- 
ference ; therefore BD is a tangent (97). 

111. Scholium. We can draw through a given point A only 
one tangent AD to the circumference; for, if we pould draw 
another, it would not be d perpendicular to the radius CA, and 
virith raspect to this new tangent the radius CA would be an 
oblique line, and the perpendicular let fall from the centre upon 
this tangent would be less than CA ; therefore this supposed 
t<angent would pass into the circle and become a secant. 
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THEOREM. 

Ffe. 55, 112. Two parallels AB, DE (fig. 65), intercept upon the circuni' Q 
ference equal arcs MN, PQ. 

Demonstration. The proposition admits of three cases, 
1. If the two parallels are secants, draw the radius CH per- 
pendicular to the chord JkfP, it will also be perpendicular to its 
parallel JVQ (64), and the point H will be at the same time the 
middle of the arc MHP and of JSTHQ (105); whence the arc 
MH=zHP, and the arc JV7/= HQ; also 

MH—^TH^ HP—HQ, that is, JtfJV^ PQ. 

Fig. 56. 2. If of the two parallels AB, DE (Jig. 56), one be a secant 
and the other a tangent ; to the point of contact H draw the ra- 
dius CH ; this radius will be perpendicular to the tangent DE 
(110), and also to its parallel MP. But, since CH is perpendic- 
ular to the chord MP, the point H is the middle of the arc 
MHP ; therefore the arcs JMH, HP, comprehended between the 
parallels AB. DE, are equal. 

3. If the two parallels, DE, IL, are tangents, the one at H 
and the other at K ; draw the parallel secant AB, and we shall 
have, according to what has just been demonstrated MHz:^HP, 
and MK=KP; therefore the entire arc HMK=HPK, and it 
is moreover evident, that each of these arcs is a semicircumfer- 
<Bnce, ' 

THEOREM. 

113. /jf the circumferences of two circles cut each other in two 
points, the line which passes through their centres will be perpen-- 
dicular to the chord, which joins the points of intersection, and xoill 
bisect it. 
Fig. 57. DemonstraPon. The line AB (fig. 57, 58), which joins the 
points of intersection, is a chord common to the two circles ; and, 
if a perpendicular be erected upon the middle of this chord, it 
must pass through each of the centres C and D (106). But 
through two given points only one straight line can be drawn ; 
therefore the straight line, which passes through the centres, will 
be perpendicular to the middle of the common chord. 



58. 
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THEOREM.. 

114. If the distance of two centres is less than the sum of the ;*" 
radii^ and if at the same time the greater radius is less than the sum 
-of the smaller and the distance of the centres^ the two circles will cut 
each other* 

» 

Demonstration. In order that the intersection may take place, 
the triangle ACD {fs^. 57, 6B) must be possible. It is necessary Fig. 57. 
then, not only that CD {fig. 57) should be less than AC -^AD^Yig. 5i. 
but also that the greater radius AD {fij^. 58) should be less than Fig. 6«. 
AC '\' CD. Now, while the triangle CAD can be constructed, 
it is clear that the circumferences described from the centres C 
and D will cut each other in A and J5. 

THEOREM. 

115. 7/* the distance CD (fig. 59) of the centres of two circles is Fig* S9 
equal to the sum of their radii C A, CD, these two circles will touch 
each other exiemally. 

Demonstration. It is evident that they will have the point A 
common, but they can have no other, for in order that there may 
be two points common, it is necessary thai the distance of the 
centres should be less than the sum of the radii (114). 

THEOREM. 

116. If the distance CD of the centres of two circles is equal to 

the difference of their radii CA, AD (fig. 60), these two circles will Fig. 60. 
touch each other internally. 

Demonstration. In the first place it is evident, that they will 
have the point A common ; and they can have no other, for in 
order that they may have two points common, it is necessary 
that the greater radius AD should be less than the sum of the 
radius AC and the distance of the centres CD (114), which is 
contrary to the supposition. 

117. Corollary. Hence, if two circles touch each other, either 
internally or externally, the centres and the point of contact are 
in the same straight line. 

118. Scholium. All the circles, which have their centres in 
the straight line CD and whose circumferences pass through the 
point A^ touch each other, and have only the point A common. 
And if through the point A we draw AE perpendicular to CD, 
tlie straight line AE will be a tangent common to all these circles. 
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THEOREM. 

119. In the same circle^ or in equal circles^ equal angles ACB, 
Fig. 61. DCE (fig. 61), /he vertices of which are at the centre^ intercept upon 
the circumference equal ares AB, DE. 

Reciprocally^ if the arcs AB, DE, are equals the armies ACB,r 
DCE, also will he equal* 

Demonstration* 1. If the angle ACB is equal to the angle 
DCE^ these two angles may be placed the one upon the other, 
and as their sides are equal, it is evident, that the point A will 
fall upon D, and the point B upon £. But in this case the arc 
AB must also fall upon the arc DE ; for if the two arcs were not 
comcident, there would be points in the one or the other at un- 
equal distances from the centre, which is impossible ; therefore 
the arc ./JjB = DE. 

2. If we suppose AB s= DE, the angle ACB will be equal to 
DCE ; for, if these angles are not equal, let ACB be the greater, 
and let ACl be taken equal to DCE ; and we have, according 
to what has just been demonstrated, AI = DE* But, bj hjrpo- 
thesis, the arc AB -^ DE ; we should consequently have AI=. AB, 
or the part equal to the whole, which is impossible ; therefore 
the angle w3CJJ = JDCi2. 

THEOREM. 

• ..^ 120. In the same circle, or in equal circles, if two angles at Ae 
Fig. 62. centre ACB, DCE (fig. 62), are to each other, as two entire num- 
bers, the intercepted arcs AB, DE, will be to each other, as the same 
numbers, and we shall have this proportion ; 

angle ACB : angle DCE : : arc AB : arc DE. 
Demonstration. Let us suppose, for example, that the angles 
ACB, DCE, are to each other, as 7 to 4 ; or, which amounts to 
the same, that the angle M, which will serve as a common meas- 
ure, is contained seven times in the angle ACB, and four times 
in the angle DCE. The partial angles AC m, m Cn, n Cp, &c., 
DC X, X C y, &c., being equal to each other, the partial arcs A m, 
mn, np, &c., Dx,xy, &c.,will also be equal to each other (11 9), 
and the entire arc AB will be to the entire arc DE, as 7 to 4. 
Now it is evident, that the same reasoning might be used, what- 
ever numbers were substituted in the place of 7 and 4 ; there- 
"-^re, if the ratio of the angles ACB, DCE, can be expressed by 
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entire numbers, the arcs 4B^ DE, will be to each other, as the 
bugles JiCB,DCE. 

121. Scholium* Reciprocally, if the arcs AB^ DE^ are to 
each other, as two entire numbers, the angles ACB^ DCE^ will 
be to each other, as the same numbers, an(j we shall have always 
ACB : DCE:: AB : DE ; for the partial arcs Atn^mn^ &c., 
Dx^xy^ &c., being equal, the partial angles ACm^mCn^ &c.) 
DC x^ X Cy^ &c., are also equal. 

THEOREM. 

122. Whatever may be the ratio of two angles ACB, ACD,""; 
(fig. 63), these two angles will always he to each other ^ as the arcsYig,^. 
AB, AD, intercepted between their sides and described from their 
fjerlices^ as centres, with equal radii* 

Demonstration, Let us suppose the less angle placed in the 
greater ; if the proposition enunciated be not true, the angle 
ACB will be to the angle ACD^ as the arc AB is to an arc 
greater or less than AD. Let this arc be supposed to be greater, 
and let it be represented by AO ; we shall have, 

angle ACB : angle ACD:: arc AB : arc AO. 
Let us now imagine the arc AB to be divided into equal parts, 
.of which each shall be less than ZX), there will be at least one 
point of division between D and O ; let / be this point, and join 
CI ; the arcs AB^ AI, will be to each other, as two entire num- 
bers, and we shall have, by the preceding theorem, 

angle ACB : angle ACI :: arc AB : arc AI. 
Comparing these two proportions together, and observing, that 
the antecedents are the same, we conclude that the consequents 
are proportional (in)'^, namely, 

angle ACD : angle ACI :: arc AO : arc AL 
.But the arc AO is greater than the arc AI ; it is necessary 
then, in order that this proportion may take place, that the an- 
gle ACD should be greater than the angle ACI ; but it is less; 
it is therefore impossible, that the angle ACB should be to the 
angle ACD^ as the arc AB is to an arc greater than AD. 

By a process of reasoning altogether similar, it may be shown, 
.that the fourth term of the proportion cannot be less than AD;. 
' ■■ ' I " I i« II -■ I «ii. 11,111 II ■ . 1^ I . 1 1 .. I ... . . I III ■ I- .» 

t The reference by Roman numerals Is to the Introduction. 
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therefore it is exactly AD, and we have the proportion 
angle dCB : angle ^ CD :: arc w3B : arc AD. 

123. Corollary. Since the angle at the centre of a circle and 
the arc intercepted between its sides have such a connexion, that 
when one increases or diuiinishes in any ratio whatever, the 
other increases or diminishes in the same ratio, we are author- 
ized to establish one of these magnitudes as the measure of the 
other ; thus we shall, in future, take the arc AB as the measure 
of the angle ACB, The only thing to be observed in the com- 
parison of angles with each other is, that the arcs, which are 
used to measure them, must be described with equal radii. This 
is to be understood in the preceding propositions. 

1 24. Scholium^ It may seem more natural to measure a quan- 
tity by another quantity of the same kind, and upon this princi- 
ple it would be convenient to refer all angles to the right angle ; 
and thus, the right angle being the unit of measure^ the acute 
angle would be expressed, by a number comprehended between 
and 1, and an obtuse angle by a number between 1 and 2» 
But this manner of expressing angles would not be the most 
convenient in practice. It has been found much more simple to 
measure them by arcs of a circle on account of the facility of 
making arcs equal to given arcs and for many other reasons. 
Besides, if the measure of angles by v|he arcs of a circle be in 
some degree indirect, it is not the less easy to obtain, by means 
of them, the direct and absolute measure ; for, if we con>pare 
the arc, which is used as the measure of an angle, with the 
fourth part of the circumference, we have the ratio of the given 
angle to a right angle, which is the absolute measure. 

125. Scholium ii. All that has been demonstrated in the three 
preceding propositions, for the comparison of angles with arcs,, 
is equally applicable to the purpose of comparing sectors with 
arcs; for sectors are equal, when their arcs are equal, and in 
general they are proport|tt^l to the angles ; hence two sectors 
ACB, A CD, taken in thesel^^ircle or in equal circles^ are to each 
other ^ as the arcs AB, AD, Ac^Bbc* of these sectors* 

It will be perceived therefore, that the arcs of a circle, which 
ai'c used as a measure of angles, will also serve as the measure 
of different sectors of the same circle or of equal circles. 
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THEOREM. 

. 126. The inscribed angle BAD (fig. 64, 65), has for its measure Fig. 84. 
ihe half of the arc BD comprehended between its sides. . 

Demonstration. Let us suppose, in the first place, that the 
centre of the circle is situated in the angle BAD {fi^, 64) ; we Fig. 64. 
draw the diameter jf£, and the radii CB, CD^ The angle 
BCE^ being the exterior angle of the triangle ABC^ is equal to 
the sum of the two opposite interior angles, CAB^ ABC. But, 
the triangle BAC being isosceles, the angle CAB = ABC; hence 
the angle BCE is double of BAC. The angle fiCJE, having its 
vertex at the centre, has for its measure the arc BE ; therefore 
the angle BAC has for its measure the half of BJ2. For a simi* 
lar reason the angle CAD has for its measure the half of ED ; 
therefore BAC -f CAD^ or BAD^ has for its measure the half 
BE + ED, or the half of BD. 

Let us suppose, in the second place, that the centre C (fig. B5), Fig. 65. 
is situated without the angle BAD ; then, the diameter AE being 
drawn, the angle BAE will have for its measure the half of J5J2, 
and the angle DAE the half of DE ; hence their diflference BAD 
will have for its qieasure the half of BE minus the half of ££>, 
©r the half of JBD. 

Therefore every inscribed angle has for its measure the half 
of the arc comprehended between its sides. 

127. Corollary i. All the angles BAC, BDQ {fig. 66), kc, Fig.66. 
inscribed in the same segment, are equal ; for they have each 

for their measure the half of the same arc BOC. 

128. Corollary lu Every angle BAD {fig. SI), inscribed in Fig, 67. 
a semicircle, is a right angle ; for it has for its measure the half 

of the semicircumference JSOJD, or the fourth of the circumfer- 
ence. 

To demonstrate the same thing in another way, draw the ra- 
dius AC\ the triangle BAC is isosceles, and the angle 

BAC =^ ABC; 
the triangle CAD is also isosceles, and the angle CAD := ADC ; 
hence BAC + CAD, or BAD = ABD + ADB. But, if the two 
angles B and D of the triangle ABD are together equal to the 
third BAD, the three angles of the triangle will be equal to twice 
the angle BAD ; they are also equal to two right angles ; there- 
fore the angle BAD is a right angle. 

Geom. 5 
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ri|.e«, ^29. Corollary iii. Every angle BAC {fig. 66\ inscribed in 
a segment greater than a semicircle, is an acute angle ; for it 
has for its measure the half of the arc BOC less than a semicir- 
cumference* 

And every angle BOC^ inscribed in a segment less than a 
semicircle, is an obtuse angle ; for it has for its measure the half 
of the arc BAC greater than a semicircumference. 

Fig. 68. 130. Corollary iv« The opposite angles A and C {Jig. 68) of 
an inscribed quadrilateral ABCD are together equal to two right 
angles ; for the angle BAD has for its measure the half of the 
arc BCD^ and the angle BCD has for its measure the half of the 
arc BAD; hence the two angles BAD^ BCD^ taken together, 
have for their measure the half of the circumference ; therefore 
their sum is equal to two right angles. 

THEOREM* 

Fig. 69. 131. The angle BAC (fig. B9)^ formed by a tat^eni and a chords 
has for its measure the half of the arc AMDC, comprehended between 
lis sides. 

Demonstration. At the point of contact A draw the diameter 
AD; the angle BAD is a right angle (110), and has for its meas- 
ure the half of the semicircumference AMD; the angle DAC 
has for its measure the half of DC ; therefore BAD + DAC^ or 
BAC^ has for its measure the half of AMD plus the half of DC^ 
or the half of the whole arc AMDC. 

It may be demonstrated, in like manner, that CAE has for its 
measure the half of the AC^ comprehended between its sides. 
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Problems relating to the two first Sections^ 



PROBLEM. 



Flf. ft. 1 3S« To divide a given straight line AB (fig. 70) into two equal 
parts. 

Solution. From the points A and jB, as centres, and with a 
Fadius greater than the half of AB^ describe two area cutting 
each other in D ; the point D will be equally distant from the 
points A and B ; find m like manner, either above or below the 
line AB a second point £ equally distant from the pointa A an4 
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J? ; through the two points D and E draw the line D£ ; this 
line will divide the line AS into two equal parts in the point C. 
For, the two points D and E being each equally distant, from 
the extremities A and J?, they must both be iii the perpendicular 
which passes through ^he middle of j^^ But through two given 
points only one straight line can be drawn ; therefore the line 
DE will be this perpendicular, which divides the line AB into 
two equal parts in the point C 

PROBt/EM* 

133. From a given point A (fig. 71), in the line BC, to erect a Flg.Ti. 
perpendicular to this line. 

Solution. Take the points B and C, at equal distances from 
A; and from B and C, as centres, with a radius greater than 
BA, describe two arcs cutting each other in i); dra,w AD, which 
will be the perpendicular required. 

For the point 2), being equally distant from B and C, must 
be in a perpendicular to the middle oi BC {55); dierefore AD 
is this perpendicular. 

134. Scholium. The same construction will serve to make a 
right angle BAD at a given point jj in a given line BC, 

135. From a gvoen point A (fig. 73) without the straight line BD, Fig, 73. 
to let fall a perpendicular upon this line* 

Solution^ From A, as a centre, with a radius suflSciently great, 
describe dn arc cutting the line BD in two points B and D ; then 
find a point £, equally distant from the points B add D (132)^ 
add dfaw AE, which will be the perpendicular required* 

For the two points A and E are each equally distant from 
the points S and D ; therefore the line AE is perpendicular to 
Ihe middle of BD. 

PROBLfiV* 

136. At a gtoen point A (fig. 73) in the Mne AB, to make an angle Fig, 73« 
equal to a given angle^ K. 

Solution* From the vertex K, as a centre, with any radius, 
describe an arc IL meeting the sides of the angle, and from the 
point A, as a centre, with the same radius, describe an indefinite 
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arc BO ; from fi, as a centre, with a radius equdl to the chord 
L/, describe an arc cutting the arc BO in D ; draw ADj and the 
angle DAB will be equal to the given angle K. 

For the arcs BD, LU have equal radii and equal chords ; thejr 
are therefore equal (102), and the angle BAD s IKL. 

PROBLEM. 

137. To bisect a given arc or angle* 

Fig. 74. Solution 1. If it is proposed to bisect the arc AB {Jig, 74) ; 
from the points A and B^ as centres, with the same radius, des- 
cribe two arcs intersecting each other in D ; through the point 
D and the centre C draw CD, which will divide the arc AB 
into two equal parts in the point £• 

For, since the points C and D are each equally distant from 
the extremities A and B of the chord ABy the line CD is per- 
pendicular to the middle of this chord i therefore it bisects the 
arc .45 (105). 

2. If it is proposed to bisect the angle ACB ; from the vertex 
C, as a centre, describe the arc AB^ and complete the construc- 
tion, as above described. It is evident that the line CD will 
bisect the angle ACB. 

138. Scholium. By the same construction, we may bisect 
each of the halves AE^ EBy and thus, by successive subdivis->^ 
ions, we may divide an angle or arc into four, eight, sixteen, &c.,, 
equal parts* 

Fig. 75, 139. Through a given point A (fig. 75), to draw a straight lint 
parallel to a given straight line BC. 

Solution. From the point ^i, as a centre, with a radius suflS- 
ciently great, describe the indefinite arc EO ; from the point J5?, 
as a centre, with the same radius, describe the arc AF ; take 

ED:=zAF, 
and draw w2D, which will be the parallel required. 

For, AE being joined, the alternate angles AEF^ EAD^ are 
equal 5 therefore AD, EF^ are parallel (67). 

PROBLEM. 

j'ig.76. J 40. Two angles A and B (fig. 76) of a triangle being giveny to 
find the third. 
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Solution. Draw the indefinite line DBF ; at the point E make 
the angle DEC:=^A^ and the angle CEH — B; the remaining 
angle HEF will be the third angle required j for these three 
angles are together equal to two right angles. 

PROBLEM. 

141. Two sides of a triangle B and C (fig. 77) being given, and Tig. n, 
the angle A contained by them^ to construct the triangle. 

Solution. Draw the indefinite line D£, and make at the point 
JD the angle EDF equal to the given angle A ; then take DG — B^ 
J>H= C, and draw GHi DGHmW be the triangle required (36). 

PROBLEM. 

1 42. Oru side and two angles of a triangle being given, to con' 
struct the triangle. 

Solution, The two given angles will be either both adjacent 
to the given side, or one adjacent and the other opposite. In this 
last case, find the third angle (140) ; we shall thus have the two 
adjacent angles. Then draw the straight line DE {Jig. 78)Fig.78. 
equal to the given side, at the point D make the angle EDF 
equal to one of the adjacent angles, and at the point E the angle 
DEG equal to the other ; the two lines Df , J2G, will cut each 
other in ff, and DEH will be the triangle required (38). 

PROBLEM. 

143. The three sides A, B, C (fig. 79), of a triangle being given, Fig. 7a 
to construct the triangle. 

Solution. Draw DE equal to the side A ; from the point £, 
as a centre, with a radius equal to the second side B, describe 
an arc ; from the point JD, as a centre, with a radius equal to the 
third side C, describe another arc cutting the former in F ; draw 
DF, EF, and DEF will be the triangle required C41). 

144. Scholium. If one of the sides be greater than the sum of 
the other two, the arcs will not cut each other ; but the solution 
will always be possible, when each side is less than the sum of 
«ther two. 
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PBOBLBM. 

145. Two sides A and B of a triangle heir^ given with the angle 
C opposite to the side B, to construct the triangle. 

Solution. The problem admits of two cases. 1. If the angle 
tig. 80. C {Jig. 80) is a right angle, or an obtuse angle, make the angle 
EDF equal to the angle C ; take DE = A^ from the point £, af 
a centre, and with a radius equal to the given side B, describe 
an arc cutting the line DF in F i draw £J*, and DEF will be 
the triangle required. 

It is necessary, in this case, that the side B should be greater 

than A^ for the angle C being a right or an obtuse angle, it is the 

greatest of the angles of the triangle, and the side opposite must 

consequently be the greatest of the sides. 

Tig. 81. 2. If the angle C {fig. 81 ) is acute, and B greater than •/!, the 

construction is the same, and DEF is the triangle required. 
Tig. 82. But if, while C {fig. 82) is acute, the side B is less than Aj 
then the arc described from the centre E with the radius EF^ B, 
will cut the side DF in two points F and G situated on the same 
side of D ; there are therefore two triangles DEF^ DEO^ which 
equally answer the conditions of the problem. 

146. Scholium. The problem would be in every case impos> 
sible, if the side B were less than the perpendicular let fall from 
E upon the line DF. 

PROBLElf. 

Fig. 83. 147. TAe adjacent sides A and B (fig. 83) of a paralltlog;ram 
being given together with the included angle C, to construct the par^ 
allelogram. 

Solutmu Draw the line DE ^A; make the angle FDE= C, 
and take DFzsB ; describe two arcs, one from the point F^ as 
a centre, with the radius FO = JDJS, and the other from the point 
JE, as a centre, with the radius EG=:DF; to the point G, where 
the two arcs cut each other, draw FOj EG ; and DEGF will ba 
the parallelogram required. 

For, by construction, the opposite sides are equal, therefore 
the figure is a parallelogram (86), and it is formed with the 
given adjacent sides and included angle. 

148. Corollary. If the given angle be a right angle, the figure 
will be a rectangle ; and, if the adjacent sides are also equal, the 
figure will be a square. 
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149* ToJ^ Ac cenirt of a grom ctrc/e, or of a gwen arc. 

Solution. Take at pleasure three points A, J8, C (^;?. 84), in Fig. M. 
the circumfereDce of the circle or in the given arc ; join AB and 
BC^ and bisect them by the perpendiculars DJS, FG ; the point 
O, io which these perpendiculars meet, is the centre sought. 

160. Scholium. By the same construction a circle may be 
found, the circumference of which will pass through three given 
points A, J3, C, or in which a given triangle ABC may be in- 
scribed* 

PROBLEM. 

15l« Through a grom pointy to draw a tangent to a givers circle. 

Solution* If the given point A {Jig. 85) be in the circumfer- Fig. 85. 
ence, draw the radius CA^ and through A draw AD perpendicu- 
lar to CA^ then AD will be the tangent sought (110). If the point 
A {fig. 86) be without the circle, join the point A and the centre Fig 86. 
by the straight line AC ; bisect AC in 0, and from O, as a 
centre, with the radius OC^ describe an arc cutting the given 
circle in the point B ; draw AB^ and AB will be the tangent 
required. 

For, if we draw CB.^ the angle CBA inscribed in a semicircle 
is a right angle (128) ; therefore AJB^ being a perpendicular at 
the extremity of the radius CBy is a tangent. 

152. Scholium. The point A being without the circle, it is 
evident that there are always two equal tangents AB^ AD^ which 
pass through the point A^ they are equal (56) because the 
right-angled triangles CBAy CDA, have the hypothenuse CA 
common, and the side CB = CD ; therefore AD=zABy and at 
the same time the angle CAD = CAB. 

PROBLEM. 

153. To inscribe a circle in a given triangle ABC (fig. 87). pjg^ g^^ 
Bisect the angles A and B of the triangle by the straight lines 

AO and J?0, which will meet each other in ; from the point O 
draw the perpendiculars OD^ OjE, OF, to the three sides of the 
triangle ; these lines will be equal to each other. For, by construc- 
tion, the angle DAO s OAF^ and the right angle ADO=s AFOj 
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consequently the third angle AOD is equal to the third AOF, 
Besides, the side ,40 is common to the two triangles AOD^ AOF; 
therefore, a side and the adjacent angles of the one being respec- 
tively equal to a side and the adjacent angles of the other, the 
two triangles are equal ; hence DO = OF. It may be shown, in 
like manner, that the two triangles BOD, BOE, are equal ; con- 
sequently OD = OE ; therefore the three perpendiculars OD, 
0£, OF, are equal to each other. 

Now, if from the point 0, as a centre, and with the radius OD, 
we describe a circle, it is evident that this circle will be inscrib- 
ed in the triangle ABC ; for the side AB, perpendicular to the 
radius at its extremity, is a tangent. The same may be said of 
the sides BC,^C. 

154. Scholium* The three lines, which bisect the three angles 
of a triangle, meet in the same point. 

PROBLEM. 

Fig. 88, 155* upon a given straight line A6 (fig. 88, 89) to describe a 
segment capable of containing a given angle C, that is a segment 
such, that each of the angles, which may be inscribed in it, shall be 
equal to a given angle C. 

Solution. Produce AB toward D, make at the point B the 
angle DBE = C, draw BO perpendicular to BE, and GO per- 
pendicular to AB, G being the middle of AB; from the point of 
meeting 0, as a centre, and with the radius OB, describe a 
circle ; the segment required will be AMB. 

For, since BF is perpendicular to the radius at its extremity,. 
BF is a tangent, and the angle ABF has for its measure the half 
of the arc AKB (131) ; besides, the angle .^Jlffi, as an inscribed 
angle, has also for its measure the half of the arc AKB ; con- 
sequently the angle AMB =^ABF = EBD = C ; therefore each 
of the angles inscribed in the segment AMB is equal to the given 
angle C, 

156. Scholium. If the given angle were a right angle, the 
segment sought would be a semicircle described upon the diani* 
eter AB. 
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PROBLEM. 

157* To find the numerical ratio of two given straight lines 
AB, CD (fig. 90), provided^ however^ these two lines have a common Fig. 9l). 
measure^ ■* 

Solution* Apply the smaller CD to the greater ABy as many 
times as it will admit of, for example, twice with a remainder 
BE. 

Apply the remainder BE to the line CD^ as many times as it 
will admit of, for example, once with a remainder DF* 

Apply the second remainder DF to the first J5£, as many 
times as it will admit of, once, for example, with a remainder BG. 

Apply the third remainder BG to the second DF^ as many 
times as it will admit'of. * 

Proceed thus, till a remainder arises, which is exactly con- 
tained a certain number of times in the preceding. 

This last remainder will be the common measure of the two 
propose? lines ; and, by regarding it as unity, the values of the 
preceding remainders are easily found, and, at length, those of 
the proposed lines from which tbeir ratio in numbers is deduced. 

If, for example, we find that GB is contained exactly twice in 
FDjGB yyill be the common measure of the two proposed lines. 
Let GB = 1, we have FD = 2; but EB contains FD once plus 
GB ; therefore EB = 3 ; CD contains EB once plus FD ; there- 
fore CD = 5 ; AB contains CD twice plus EB ; therefore 
AB = 13 ; consequently the ratio of the two lines w3jB, CD^ is as^ 
13 to 5. If the line CD be considered as unity, the line AB 
would be y ; and, if the line AB be considered as unity, the 
line CD would be ^*j. 

158. Scholium* The method, now explained, is the same as 
that given in arithmetic for finding the common divisor of two 
numbers {Arith. 61), and does not require another demonstration. 

It is possible, that, however far we continue the operation, we 
may never arrive at a remainder, which shall be exactly con- 
tained a certain number of times in the preceding. In this case 
the two lines have no common measure, and they are said to be 
incommensurable. We shall see, hereafter, an example of this in 
the ratio of the diagonal to the side of a square. But, although 
the exact ratio cannot be found in numbers, by neglecting the 
last remainder we may find an approximate ratio to a greater 
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or less degree of exactness, according as the operation is more 
or less extended. 

FROBIiBM. 

Tig, 91. 159. Two angles A and B (fig. 91) being given, to find their 
common measure, if they have one, and from this their ratio in 
numbers* 

Solution. Describe, with equal radii, the arcs CD, EF, which 
may be regarded as the measure of these angles ; in order then 
to compare the arc CD, EF, proceed as in the preceding prob- 
lem ; for an arc may be applied to an arc of the same radius, as 
a straight line is applied to a straight line. We shall thus obtain 
a common measure of the arcs CD, EP, if they have one, and 
their ratio in numbers. This ratio will be the same as that of 
the given angles (122) ; if DO is the common measure of the 
arcs, DAO will be the common measure of the angles. 

160. Scholium. We may thus find the absolute value of an 
angle by comparing the arc, which serves as its measure, with 
the whole circumference. If, for example, the arc CD is to the 
circumference as 3 to 25, the angle A will be ^V of four right 
angles, or || of one right angle. 

. It may happen, as we have seen with respect to straight lines, 
that arcs also, which are compared, have not a common meas* 
ure ; we can then obtain, for the angles, only an approximate 
ratio in numbers, more or less exact, according to the deg^ree to 
which the operation is extended. 



SECTION THIRD. 

Of the Troportians of Figures, 

DEFimrioj^s, 

161. I SHALL call those figures equivalent whose surfaces are 
equal. 

Two figures may be equivalent, however dissimilar ; thus a 
circle may be equivalent to a square, a triangle to a rectangle, &€• 

The denomination of equal figures will be restricted to those, 
which being applied, the one to the other, coincide entirely ; thus 
two circles having the same radius aire equal ; and two triangles 
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having the t.hrfl sides of the one equal to the three sides of the 
other, each to each, are also equal. 

162. Two figures are similar^ which have the angles of the 
One equal to the ftjM^les of the other, each to each, and the ho- 
mologous sides proportional. By homologous sides are to be 
understood those, which have the same position in the two 
figures, or which are adjacent to equal angles. The angles, 
which are equal in the two figures, are called homologous angles. 

Equal figures are always similar, but similar figures may be 
very unequal. 

163. In two difierent circles, similar arcs^ similar sectors^ simi- 
lar segments J are stich as correspond to equal angles at the cen- 
tre. Thus, the angle Jl {Jig. 92) being equal to the angle O, the Fig. 92. 
arc BC is similar to the arc DJE, the sector ABC to the sector 
ODE, &c. 

164. The altitude of a parallelogram is the perpendicular 
which measures the distance between the opposite sides AB, CD 
{fig. 93), considered as bases. Fig. 93f 

The altitude, of a triangle is the perpendicular AD {fig. 94), Fig. 94. 
let fall from the vertex of an angle A to the opposite side taken 
for a base. 

The altitude of a trapezoid is the perpendicular EF {fig. 96) F'g- 95i 
drawn between its two parallel sides AB, CD. 

165. The area and the surface of a figure are terms nearly 
synonymoi:^* Area, however, is more particularly used to de- 
note the superficial extent of the figure considered as measured, 
or compared with other surfaces. 



THEOREM. 



] 66. Parallelograms, which have equal bases and equal altitudes, 
are equivalent. 

Demonstration. Let AB {fig. 96) be the common base of the Fig. 96» 
two parallelograms ABCD, ABEF; since they are supposed to 
have the same altitude, the sides DC, FE, opposite to the bases, 
will be situated in a line parallel to AB (69). Now, by the 
nature of a parallelogram, AD = BC (84), and AF=: BE ; for 
the same reason, DC = AB, and FE = AB ; therefore DC = FE. 
If DC be taken from DE, there will remain CE ; and^f FE, 
equal to DC, be taken also from DE, there will remain DF ; 
consequently CEzsDF. 
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Hence the triangles DAF, CBEy have the three sides of the 
one equal to the sides of the other, each to each ; they are there- 
fore equal (43). 

But, if from the quadrilateral ABED the triangle ADF be 
taken, there will remain the parallelogram ABEF\ and, if from 
the same quadrilateral ABED the triangle CBE, equal to the 
former, be taken, there will remain the parallelogram ABCD ; 
therefore the two parallelograms ABCD^ABEF^ which have 
the same base and the same altitude, are equivalent. 
Fig. 97. 167. Corollary. Every parallelogram ABCD {Jig. 97) is 
equivalent to a rectangle of the same base and altitude. 

THEOREM. , 

F%»98- 168. Every triangle ABC (fig. 98) w half of a parallelogram 
ABCD of the same base and altitude. 

Demonstration. Ihe triangles ABC^ ACD^ are equal (87), 
therefore each is half of the parallelogram ABCD. 

169. Corollary i. A triangle ABC is half of a rectangle 
BCEF of the same base BC and the same altitude AO ; for the 
rectangle BCEF is equivalent to the parallelogram ABCD{\67). 

170. Corollary ii. All triangles, which have equal bases and 
equal altitudes, are equivalent. 

THEOREM. 

171. Two rectangles which have the same altitude, are to each 
other as their bases. 

P%.99. Demonstration. Let ABCD, AEFD {Jig. 99), be two rect- 
angles, which have a common altitude AD ; they are to each 
other as their bases AB, AE. 

Let us suppose, in the first place, that the bases AB, AE, are 
commensurable, and that they are to each other, as the numbers 
7 and 4,' for example ; if we divide AB into 7 equal parts, AE 
will contain four of these parts ; erect at each point of division, 
a perpendicular to the base, we shall thus form seven partial 
rectangles which will be equal to each other, since they will 
have the same base and the same altitude (166). The rect- 
angle ABCD will contain seven partial rectangles, while AEFD 
will contain four; therefore the rectangle ABCD is to the rect- 
angle AEFD, as 7 is to 4, or as AB is to AE. ^The same rea- 
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soning may be applied to any other ratio beside that of 7 to 4 ; 
Hence, whatever be the ratio, provided it is commensurable, we 

have 

ABCD : AEFD ::AB; AE. 

Let us suppose^ in the second place, that the bases AB^ AE 
{fig. 100), are incommensurable ; we shall have notwithstanding ^j«! loa 

JlBCD : AEFD iiABi AE. 

For, if this proportion be not true, the three first terms remain- 
ing the same, the fourth will be greater or less than AE. Let 
us suppose that it is greater, and that we have 

ABCD : AEFD ::AB: AO. 

Divide the line AB into equal parts smaller than JSO, and 
there will be at least one point of division / between E and O: 
^i this point erect the perpendicular IK\ the bases AB^ AI^ will 
be commensurable, and we shall have, according to what has 
just been demonstrated, 

ABCD : AIKD ::AB: AL 
But we have, by hypothesis, 

ABCD : AEFD i.AB: AO. 
In these two proportions the antecedents are equal, therefore the 
consequents aie proportional (iii) ; that is 

AIKD : AEFD ::AI: AO. 
Now AO is greater than AI'j it is necessary then, in order that 
this proportion may take place, that the rectangle AEFD should 
he greater than AIKD ; but it is less ; therefore the proportion is 
impossible, and ABCD cannot be to AEFD, as AB is to a line 
greater than AE. 

By a process entirely similar it may be shown, that the fourth 
term of the proportion cannot be smaller than wj£ ; consequently 
it is equal to AE. 

"Whatever therefore be the ratio of the bases, two rectangles 
ABCD^ AEFD^ of the same altitude, are to each other as their 
bases AB^ AE. 

THEOREM* 

172. Any two rectangles ABCD, AEGF (fig. 101), are to each Fig.101. 
ather^ as the products of their bases by their altitudes, that is^ 
ABCD : AEGF : : AB x AD : AE x AF. 



■ 
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Demonstratiwi. Having disposed the two rectangles in such a 
manner, that the angles at A shall be opposite to each other, 
produce the sides G£, CD^ till thej meet in H5 the two rectan- 
gles ABCD^ dEHD^ have the same altitude AD ; they are ccxise- 
quently to each other as their bases AB, AE. Likewise the two 
rectangles AEHD^ AEGF, have the same altitude AE ; these 
are therefore to each other as their bases AD^ AF. We have 
thus the two proportions 

ABCD : AEHD : : AB : AE, 
AEHD : AEGF :i AD : AF. 

Multiplying these proportions in order and observing, that the 
connecting term AEHD may be pmitted, being a multiplier com- 
mon to the antecedent and consequent, we have 

ABCD : AEGF iiABxADiAEx AF. 

173. Scholium* We may take for the measure of a rectangle 
the product of its base by its altitude, provided that, by this 
product, we understand that of two numbers which are the num- 
ber of linear units contained in the base, and the number of 
linear units contained in the altitude. 

This measure, however, is not absolute, but relative ; it sup- 
poses that we estimate, in a similar manner, another rectangle 
by measuring its sides by the same linear unit ; we obtain thus 
a second product, and the ratio of these two products is equal to 
that of the rectangles, conformably to the proposition, which has 
just been demonstrated, 
fig. 102. ' If, for example, the base of a rectangle A (fig. 102) be three 
units and its altitude ten, the rectangle would be represented by 
,the number 3 x 10, or 30, a number which, thus disconnected, 
has no meaning ; but, if we have a second rectangle B, whose 
base is twelve and altitude seven units, this rectangle will be re- 
presented by the number 7 x 12, or 84. Whence the two rect- 
angles A and B are to each other, as 30 to 84. If therefore it is 
agreed to take the rectangle A, as the unit of measure for sur- 
faces, the rectangle B will have for its absolute measure ||^, that 
is, it will be equal to |f superficial units. 

The more common and simple method is to take the square as 
the unit of surface ; and that square has been pfeferred, whose 
side is the unit of length ; the measure therefore, which we have 
regarded as simply relative, becomes absolute. The number 30, 
for example, by which we have measured the rectangle j4. 
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or 30 of those squares, the side 
io unity. This b illustrated by figure 

In geometryt^^^^Bct of two lines often signifies the same 
tbfog as their rtcl^f^ and this expression is introduced into 
arithmetic to denote the product of two unequal numbers, as that 
of square is used to express the- product of a number by itself. 

The squares of the numbers 1, 3, % &c., are 1, 4, 9, &c. 
Thus a double line gives, a quadrufile square (jfg. 103), a triple fig- 1<6. 
tine a square nine times as great, and so on. 



174. Tht ana of any parallelogram is equal to iheprodvcl of its' ~ 

hose by ils altitude. 

Demomtration, The parallelogram .4BCZ> (jig. 97) is equiva-llg.97. 
lent to the rectangle ^££F, nhich has the same haseAB and 
the same altitude BE (167); but this last has for its measure 
AB X BE (173) ; therefore J3B X BE is equal to the area of the 
parallelogram ABCD. 

175. Corollary. Parallelograms of the same base are to each 
other as their altitudes, and parallelograms of the same altitude 
are to each other as theu* bases ; for, ^, B, C, beuig any three 
magnitudes whatever, we have generally Ax C:Bx C::A:B. 



176. 7^ area of a triar^te is equal to the product of ita base by 
■half of its altitHdt. 

Demonstration. The triangle jIBC (Jig. 104) is half of the Fig. IM. 
parallelogram ABCE, which has the same base BC and the same 
altitude j3D(16R) ; now the area of the parallelogram = BC x AD 
(174) ; therefore the area of the triangle = \ BC X AD, or 
BC X J AD. 

177. Corollary. Two triangles of the same altitude are to 
each other as their bases, and two triangles of the same base 
are to each other as their altitudes. 



- 178. The area of a trapezoid ABCD (fig. 106) is equal to the Kg. IM. 
product of its altitude EF 6y half of the sum of its parallel sides AB, 
CD. 
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ZkmoTulration. Through the point /, die- mkMIc nl' ibe side 
CB, draw KL parallel to the opposite MiJe -W, an*' I'roiluce DC 
till it meet KL in A". 

hi the triangles lBL,ICK^\.ht side IB^K'.'^'V constmctioD ; 
the angle UB = CIK, and the angle ]lil. = ICK. ^incc CK and 
BL are parallel (67) ; therefore these triangles are equal (38), 
and the trapezoid ABC£> is equivalent to the paraUelogram. 
ADKL, and has for its aeasure EFx Ah. 

But^L=i>f ; and, since the triangle IBL ia equal to the 
triangle KCI, the side BL=:CK; therefore 

AB + CD = AL + DK=2ALi 
thus AL is half the sum of the sides AB, CD ; and consequently 
the area of the trapezoid ABCD is equal lo the product of (he 
altitude EF bj half the sum of the sides AS, CD, which may be 

expressed in this manner; ABCD = EFx ( ^^%^^ - 

179. Scholium. If through the point /, the middle of BC, IH 
be drawn parallel lo the base AB, the point H will also be the 
middle of AD ; for the figure AHJL is a parallelogram, as well as 
DHIK, since the opposite sides are parallel ; we have therefore 
AH:= IL, and DH= IK; but IL = IK, because the triangles 
Bit, CiK, are equal ; therefore AH = DH. 

It may be remarked, that the line HJ = AL = — — ; 

therefore the area of the trapezoid may be expressed also by 
EF X HI ; that is, it is equal to the product of the altitude of the 
trapezoid by the line joming the middle points of the sides which 
are not parallel. 



p^ lOe^ 180. If a Imt AC (fig. 106) » divided into two parts AB, BC, 
the square described upon the whole lint AC will contain the square 
described vpon the part AB, plus the square described upon the 
other part BC, plus twice the rectangle contained by the two parts 
AB, BC ; which may be thus expressed, 

AC or (AB + BC) = Ati+ 80*+ 2AB X BC. 
Demonstration. Construct the square ACDE, take AF^AB, 
draw FG parallel to AC, and BH parallel to AE. 
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The square ACDE is divided into four parts ; the first w3fi/F is 
the square described upon AB^ since AF was taken equal to AB ; 
the second IGDH is the square described upon BC; for, since 
AC = AE, and AB = AF, the difference AC—AB=:AE — AF, 
which gives BC'=^ EF] but, on account of the parallels, lO =sBC, 
and DG = £F, therefore HIGD is equal to the square described 
upon EC. These two parts being taken from the whole square, 
there remain the two rectangles BCGI, EFIH, which have each 
for their measure AB x BC ; therefore the square described 
upon AC, &LC. 

181. Scholium. This proposition corresponds to that given in 
algebra for the formation of the square of a binomial, which is 
thus expressed, 

THEOREMi\A, 

182. If the line AC (fig. 107) is the difference of two lines AB, Fig. 103L 
BC, the square described upon AC vnll contain the square of AB^ 

plus the square of BC, minm twice the rectangle contained by AB 

md BC ; that is, AC or (AB — Bc/zs a"b + BC*— 2 AB x BC. 

Demonstration* Construct the square ABIF, take AE = AC^ 
draw CG parallel to BI, HK parallel to AB^ and finish the 
square EFLK. 

The two rectangles CBIG, GLKD, have each for their meas- 
ure AB X BC; if we subtract them from the whole figure 

— « ——2 

ABILKEA, which has for its value AB + BCk'v& evident, that 
there will remain the square ACDE; therefore, if the line AC, 
&c. 

183. Scholium. This proposition answers to the algebraic . 
formula (a — 6)« =a » + 6^ — 2 a 6. 

THEOREM* 

184. The rectangle contained by the sum and difference of two 
lines is equal to the difference of their squares ; that is, 

(AB + BC) X (AB — BC) = AB*— BC*(fig. 108). r^g- «»• 

Demonstration* Construct upon AB and AC the squares 

jlBIF, ACDE; produce AB making BK=:BC, and complete 

the rectangle AKLE* 

Geom. 7 
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The baae JlK of the rectangle is the sum of the two lines j3B, 
BC, its altitude jlE is the difference of these lines ; therefore the 
rectangle JiKLE = {AB + BC)X {AB — BC). But this same 
rectangle is composed of two parts ABHE + BHLK, and the 
part BHLK is equal to the rectangle EDGE, for BH=^DE,and 
BK-EF', consequently AKLE = ABHE + EDGE. Now these 
two parts form the sqoare ABIF^ minus the square DHIG which 
is the square described upon BC; therefore 

{AB + BC)x{AB—BC)=iAB — Bcl 
185. Scholium. This proposition agrees with the algebraic 
formula (a + 6) x (a — 6) = (a«— b^ ) ( Alg. 34). 

THEOREM. 

,^186. TTfic square described upon the hypothenuse of a right*angkd 
iriangle is equal to the sum of the squares described upon the two 
other sides. 
Fig. 109. Detnonstration. Let ABC {Jig. 109) be a triangle right-angled 
at A. Having constructed squares upon the three sides, let fall, 
from the right angle upon the hypothenuse, the perpendicular 
w2D, which produce to £, and draw the diagonals AF, CH. 

The angle ABF is composed of the angle ABC p^us the right 
angle CBF; and the angle HBC is composed of the same angle 
ABC plus the right angle ABH-^ hence the angle ABF=zHBC. 
But AB=: BHy being sides of the same square; and BFz=^ BC, 
for the same reason ; consequently the triangles ABF^ HBC^ 
have two sides and the included angle of the one respectively 
equal to two sides and the included angle of the other ; they are 
therefore equal (36). 

The triangle ABF is half of the rectangle S£t, which has the 
same base BF and the same altitude BD (169). Also the trian- 
gle HBC is half of the square AH*, for, the angle BAC being a 
right angle as well as BAL^ AC and AL are in the same straight 
line parallel to HB ; hence the triangle HBC and the square 
AH have the same base BH^ and the same altitude AB', there- 
fore the triangle is half of the square. 



t An abridge^ expression for BDEF. 
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It has already been proved, that the triangle ABF is equal to 
the triangle HBC\ consequently the rectangle JBDJEF, double of 
the triangle ABF^ is equivalent to the square AH^ double of the 
triangle HBC. It may be demonstrated, in the same manner, 
that the rectangle CDEG is equivalent to the square AI'^ but the 
two rectangles BDEF^ CDEG^ taken together, make the square 
BCGF'y therefore the square BCGF^ described upon the hy- 
pothenuse, is equal, to the sum of the squares ABHLyACIK^ des- 
cribed upon the two other sides ; or, JBC = AB + AC. 

187. Corollary i. The square of one of the sides of a right- 
angled triangle is equal to the square of the hypothenuse minus 

the square of the other side ; or AB = BC — AC, 

188. Corollary ii. Let ABCD {Jig. 118) be a square, AC its Fig. lis. 
diagonal ; the triangle ABC being right-angled and isosceles, we 
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have ^C = AB + BC=z ^AB ; therefore the square described upon 
the diagonal AC is double of the square described upon the side AB. 
This property may be rendered sensible by drawing, through 
the points A and C, parallels to BD, and through the points B 
and Z), parallels to .^C; a new square EFGH is thus formed 
which is the square of AC. It is manifest that JEFGfl" contains 
eight triangles, each of which is equal to ABE^ and that ^BCD 
contains four of them ; therefore the square EFGH is double of 
ABCD. 
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Since AC : AB : : 2 : 1, we have, by extracting the square 
root, A C : AB : : \/2 : 1 ; therefore the diagonal of a square is in- 
commensurable with its side (Alg. 99)« 

This will be more fully developed hereafter. 

189. Corollary iii. It has been demonstrated, that the square 
AH [fig. 109) is equivalent to the rectangle BDEF\ now, on pig, joq. 
account of the common altitude BF^ the square BCGF is to the 
rectangle BDEF as the base BC is to the base BD ; therefore 

BCiTBx'.BCiBD, 

or, the square of the hypothenuse is to the square of one of the sides 
of the right angle^ as the hypothenuse is to the segment adjacent to this 
side. We give the namlTTjf -;yt^»»«»l to that part of the hypothe- 
nuse cut off by the perpendicular let fall from the right angle ; 
thus BD is the segment adjacent to the side AB^ and DC the 
segment adjacent to the side AC. We have likewise 
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BCzAC: : BC : CD. 
190. Corollary iv. The rectangles BDEF^ DCGE, having 
also the same altitude D£, are to each other as their bases SD^ 
CD. Now these rectangles are equivalent to the squares AHj 
AI^ therefore, 

AB:.i<C::BDiDC, 

or, the squares of the tioo sides of a right angle qrt to each other, as 
the segments of the hypothcnuse adjacent to these sides. 

TBEOREX. 

Fig. 110. 191. In a triangle ABC (fig. 110), if the angle C be acute, ike 
square of the side opposite to it vnll be less than the sum of the 
squares of the sides containing it, and, AD being drawn perpendicu' 
lar to BC, the difference will be equal to double the rectangle 
BC X CD, or, 

AB = AC + BC — 2BC x CD. 

Demonstration. The proposition admits of two cases. 1. If 
the perpendicular fall within the triangle ABC, we shall have 
BD = BC— CD, and consequently (182) 

BD = BC + CD — 2BC x CD ; 

adding AD to each member, we have 

AD + BD=:BC+CD + AD--2BCx CD; 

but the right-angled triangles ABD, ADC, give AD + BD ^AB, 
CD + AD=:AC', therefore 

AB=:BC + AC^—2BCx CD. 

2. If the perpendicular AD fall without the triangle ABC, we 
shall have BD = CD — BC, and consequently (182) 

BD=CD + BC — iBCx CD; 

add to each AD, and we shall obtain, as before, 

AB=iBC + AC — 2BCx CD. 

THEOREM. 

Fig. 111. ^92. In a triangle ABC (fig. Ill), if the angle C he obtuse, the 
square of the side opposite to it will be greater Hmn the ^um of ih 
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squares, of the sides containing it^ and^ AD being drawn perpenr i \ 
dicular to BC produced^ the difference will he equal to double the 
rectangle BC X CD, or, 

AB = AC + BC + 2BCxCD. 

Demonstration. The perpendicular cannot fall -within the tri- 
angle ; for if it should fall, for example, upon £, the triangle 
ACE would have at the same time a right angle £ and an obtuse 
angle C, which is impossible (75) ; consequently it falls without, 
and we have BD=:BC+ CD, and from this (180) 

BD=zBC+CD + 2BCx CD. 

Adding to each term ^jD, and making the reductions as in the 
preceding theorem, we obtain 

AB = BC + AC + 2BCx CD. 

193. Scholium. The right-angled triangle is the only one in 
which the sum of the squares of two of the sides is equal to the 
square of the third ; for, if the angle contained by their sides be 
acute, the sum of their squares will be greater than the square 
of the side opposite ; if it be obtuse, the reverse will be true. 

THEOREM. 

194. In any triangle ABC (fig. 112), if we draw from the vertex Fig. 112.' 
to the middle of the base the line AE, we shall have 

AB-|-AC = 2AE + 2EB. 
Demonstration. Let fall the perpendicular AD upon the base 
BC, the triangle AEC will give (191), 

AC = AE + EC — 2ECxED] 

the triangle ABE will give (192), 

AB = AE + EB + ^EBxED] 

therefore, by adding the corresponding members, and observing 
that EB=zEC, we shall have 

!^ + .^*= 2^ + 2£^''. 

195. Corollary. In every parallelogram the sum of the squares 
of the sides is equal to the sum of the squares of the diagonals. 

For the diagonals AC, BD {fig. 113), mutually bisect each Fig. lis, 
other in the point E (88), and the triangle ABC gives 
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the triangle ADC gives likewise 

AD + DC- %aE + ^DE; 

adding the corresponding members and observing that BE^DE^ 
we have 



AB + AD + DC + BC^AAE + WE. 

But 4AE is the square of 2AE or of wJC; and 4DE is the square 
of BD ; therefore the sum of the squares of the sides of a paral- 
lelogram is equal to the sum of the squares of the diagonals. 

-~ .. THEOREM, 

Fig. 114. 196. TTu line DE (fig. 114), drawn parallel to the base of a 
triangle ABC, divides the sides AB, AC ^ proportionally ; so that 
' AD : DB : : AE : EC. 

Demonstration. Join BE and DC ; the two triangles BDE, 
DECy have the same base DE ; they have also the same altitude, 
since the vertices jB and C are situated in a parallel to the base; 
, therefore the triangles are equivalent (170). 

The triangles ADE^ BDE^ of which the common vertex is JE, 
have the same altitude, and are to each other as their bases ./2A 
DB(177); thus, 

ADE : BDE ::AD: DB. 
The triangles ADE^ DEC, of which the common vertex is Z), 
have also the same altitude, and are to each other as their bases 
AE, EC ; that is, ADE : DEC ::AE: EC. 

But it has been shown that the triangle BDE = DEC ; there- 
fore, on account of the common ratio in the two proportions (iii), 

ADiDBiiAEiEC. 

197. Corollary i. We obtain from the above theorem by com- 
position (iv) 

AD + DB : AD : : AE +EC : AE, 
or AB:AD::AC: AE, 

also AB: BD::AC: CE. 

198. Corollary ii. If between two straight lines AB, CD, 
Pj^ 115. (fig* ^l^)i parallels AC, EF, GH, BD, 4^c., be drawn^ these tzco 

straight lines will be cut proportimially, and we shall have, 

AE : CF : : EG : FH :: GB : HD. 
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For, let O be the point of meeting of the straight linejs, A6, 
CD; in the triangle.OEF, the line AC being drawn parallel to 
the base EF, OE lAEi.OF: *CF, or OE : OF ::AE: CF. 
In the triangle OGH we have likewise 

OE : EG : : OF : FH, or OE: OF:: EG: FH\ 
therefore, on account of the common ratio OE : OF^ these two 
proportions give 

AE:CF::EG : FH. 
It may be demonstrated, in the same manner, that 

EG:FH:: GB : HD, 
and so on ; therefore the lines AB^ CD^ are cut proportionally 
by the parallels EF, GH, &c. 

THEOREM. 

199. Reciprocally^ if the sides AB, AC (fig. 116), are cut /Jro-JFig. ill 
portionally by the line DE, so that AD : DB : : AE : EC, the line 

DE will he parallel to the base BC. 

Demonstration. If DE is not parallel to BC let us suppose 
that DO is parallel to it ; then, according to the preceding theo- 
rem, AD :DB::AO: OC. ' 
But, by hypothesis, AD : DB :: AE : EC ; 
consequently AO : OC :: AE: EC^ 
which is impossible, since of the antecedents AE is greater than 
AO^ and of the consequents jEC is less than OC; hence the line, 
drawn through the point D parallel to BC, does not differ from 
DE ; therefore DE is this line. 

200. Scholium. The same conclusion might be deduced from 
the proportion AB : AD :: AC : AE. 

For this proportion would give (iv) 
AB—AD : AD::AC — AE : AE, or BD : AD ::EC: AE. 

THEOREM. 

201. The line AD (fig. 117), which bisects the angle BAC of a Fig. 117. 
triangle, divides the base BC into two segments BD, DC, propor- 
tional to the adjacent sides AB, AC ; so that, BD : DC : : AB : AC. 

Demonstration. Through the point C draw CE pai*allel to 
AD to meet BA produced. 

In the triangle JBCJB, the line AD being parallel to the base 
196), GB, BD:DC::AB:AE. 
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But the triangle ACE is isosceles ; for, on account of the paral- 
lels^!), C£, the angle ACE = pAC, and the angle AEC= BAD 
(67); and, by hypothesis, DAC = BAD\ therefore the angle 
ACE=:AEC, and consequently AE = AC (48); substituting 
then AC for AE in the preceding proportion, we have 

BD:DC::AB : AC. 

THEOREM. 

202. Two equiangular triangles have their homologous sides pro- 
portional and are similar^ 

Fig. 119. Demonstration. Let ABC, CDS (Jig. 119)', be two triangles, 
which have their angles equal, each to each, namely, BAC= CDE, 
ABC^ DCEy and ACB= DEC ; the homologous sides, or those 
adjacent to the equal angles, will be proportional, that is, 

BC: CE: : BA : CD ::AC: DE. 

Let the homologous sides BC^ CE^ be in the same straight 
line, and produce the sides BA, ED, till they meet in F. 

Since BC£ is a straight line, and the angle BCA— CED, it 
follows that .^C is parallel to DE (67). Also, since the angle 
ABCz=zDCE, the line ABi^ parallel to DC i therefore the 
figxxve ACDF v& a parallelogram. 

In the triangle BFE, the line AC being parallel to the base 
FE, BC : CE : : BA : AF (196) ; substituting in the place of 
AF its equal CD, we have 

BC: CE::BA: CD. 

In the same triangle BFE, BF being considered as the base, 
since CD is parallel to BF, BCiCEiiFD: DE. Substituting 
for FD its equal AC^ we have 

BC: CE::AC:DE. 

From these two proportions, which contain the same ratio 
BC : CE, we have 

AC:DE::BA: CD. 

Hence the equiangular triangles BAC, CDE, have the homolo- 
gous sides proportional. But two figures are similar, when they 
have, at the same time, their angles equal, each to each, and tbe 
homologous sides proportional (162); therefore the equiangular 
triangles BAC, CDE, are two similar figures. 

203. Corollary. In order to be similar, it is sufiicient that 
two triangles have two angles of the one respectively equal to 
two angles of the other ; for then the third angles will be equal 
and the two triangles will be equiangular. 
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904. Scholium. It may be remarked, that in similar triangles • 

"die homologous sides are opposite to equal angles; thus, the 
angle ACB being equal to DEC^ the side AB is homologous to 
DC; likewise AC^ DE^ are homologous, being opposite to the 
equal angles ABC^ DCE. Knowing the homologous sides, we 
readily form the proportions ; 

AB:DC::AC:DE::BC: CE. 

THEOREM. 

205. Ttoo triangles^ vjhich have their homologous sides propor- 
tional, are equiangular and similar. 

Demonstration. Let us suppose that 

BC: EF::AB:DE:: AC;. DF {fig. 120) ; Fig. ItQ. 

the triangles ABC^ DEF^ will have their angles equal, namely, 
A:=zD,B^E, C^F. 

Make, at the point JE, the angle FEG = B, and at the point F, 
the angle EFO = C, the third angle G will be equal to the third 
angle w3, and the two triangles ABC, EFG, will be equiangular^ 
whence, by the preceding theorem, BC : EF : : AB : EG ; but, 
by hypothesis, BCiEF:: AB : DE ; consequently EG = DE. 
We have, moreover, by the same theorem, BC : EF ii AC: FG ; 
but,by hypothesis, BC:EF::ACi DF-, consequently FG-DF; 
hence the triangles EGF, DEF, have the three sides of the one 
equal to the three sides of the other, each to each ; they are 
therefore equal (43). But, by constr xtion, the triangle EGF 
is equiangular with the triangle ABC; therefore the triangles 
J)EF, ABC, are, in like manner, equiangular and similar. 

206. Scholium. It will be perceived, by the two last proposi- 
tions, that, when the angles of one triangle are respectively equal 

to those of another, the sides of the former are proportional to x 
those of the latter, and the reverse ; so that one of these conditions 
is sufficient to establish the similitude of triangles. This is not 
true of figures having more than three sides; for, with respect to 
those of only four sides, or quadrilaterals, we may alter the pro- 
portion of the sides without changing the angles, or change the 
angles without altering the sides ; thus, from the angles being 
equal it does not follow that the sides are pr^ortional,'Or the 
reverse. We see, for example, that by drawing EF (fig. 121) Fig. m. 
parallel to BC, the angles of the quadrilateral AEFD are^iqual 
Geom. 8 
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* ' to those of the qoadrilateral ABCD ; but Che proportion 6f the 
sides is different. Also, without changing the four sides AB, BC^ 
CD^ AJ>^ we can bring the points B and D nearer together, or 
remove them fbrther apart^ which would alter the angles* 

207. Scholium. The two preceding theorems (902, 205% 
which, properly speaking, make only one^ added to that of th« 
square of the hjpothenuse (186), are of all the propositions of 
geometry the most remarkable for their importance, and the 
number of results that are derived from them ; they are almost 
sufficient of themselves, for all applications and for the resolution 
of all problems ; the reason is, that all figures may be resolved 
into triangles, and any triangle whatever into two right-angled 
triangles. Thus the general properties of triangles involve those 
of all figures. 

THEOREM. 

208. TtDO triangles^ which have an angle of the one equal to an 
angle of ffie other and the sides about these angles proportional^ are 
similar* 

Demonstration. Let the angle A:=.D {fig. 122% and let 
Fig. 122- ^B : jDjB : : ^C : DF, the triangle ABC is similar to the triangle 
DEF. 

Take AG = D£, and draw GH parallel to J9C, the angle 
AGH = ABC (67); and the triangle AGH will be equiangular 
with the triangle ABC; 
whence AB lAGizAC: AH; 

but, by hypothesis, AB:DE::ACi DF, 
and^ by construction, AG st DE ; therefore AH = DF. The two 
triangles AGH^ DEF^ have the two sides and the included angle 
of the one respectively equal to two sides and the included angle 
of the other; they are consequently equal. But the triangle 
AGH ia similar to ABC; therefore DEF is also similar to 
ABC* 

THEOREM. 

209. 7^60 triangles^ tohich have the sides of the one parallel^ or 
vihich have them perpendicular^ to those of the other ^ each to each^ are 
sirhitar. 

Jig. m. Demonstration. 1. If the side AB {fig* 123) is parallel to DE, 
and JBC to JEF, the angle ABC will be equal to DEF (70) ; if 
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moreover, AC is parallel to DJP, tfie angle ACB will be equal to 
DFE, wd also BdC to EDf ; therefore the triangles ABC, 
JDEF^ are equiangular and consequently similar. 

3. Let the side DE {Jig, 124) be perpendicular to AB^ and the rig. izi, 
side DF to AC. In the quadrilateral AIDH the two angles /, ff, 
will be right angles, and the four angles will be together equal to 
four right angles (80) ; therefore the two remaining angles lAH^ 
IDH, are together equal to two right angles. But the two angles 
EDF, IDHj are together equal to two right angles, consequently 
the angle EDF is equal to I AH or BAG* In like manner, if the 
third side EF k perpendicular to the third side £0, it may be 
shown that the angle DFE = C, and DEF = B ; therefore the 
two triangles ABC^ DEF^ which have the sides of the one per- 
pendicular to those o{ the other, each to each, are equiangular 
and similar. 

210. Scholium^ In the first of the above cases the homologous 
sides are the parallel sides, and in the second the homologous 
aides are those which are perpendicular to each other. Thus, 
in the second case, DE is homologous to AB, DF to AC^ and EF 
toBC. 

' The case of the perpendicular sides admits of the two trian- 
gles being differently situated from those represented in figure 
124; but the equality ^f the respective angles may always be 
proved, either by means of quadrilaterals, such as AIDH, which 
have two right angles, or by comparing two triangles which, 
beside the vertical angles, have each a right angle ; or we cao 
always suppose, within the triangle ABC, a triangle DEF, the 
sides of which shall be parallel to those of the triangle to be 
compared with ABC, and then the demonstration will be the 
same as that given for the case of figure 124* 

THEOREM. 

211* Lines AF, AG, &c, (fig. 125), dratpn tst pleasure through ^^^<^ 
the vertex of a triangle, divide proportionally the hase BC and its 
parallel DE, so that 

DI : BF : : IK : FG : : KLi GH, ^c. 

Demmstration. Since DI is parallel to BF, the triangles 
ADI, ABF, are equiangular, and DI : BF :: AI : AF-, also, IK 
being parallel to FQ, AI : AF :: IK : FG ; hence, on account of 
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the common ratio, AI : AF, DI :BFi: IK: FG. It may be 
shown, in like manner, thai IK : FG :: KL : Gfl, &c. ; therefore 
the line DE is divided at the points /, K^ L, as the base BC is at 
the points F, G, H. 

21 2. Corollary. If BC should be divided into equal parts at 
the points F, G, H, the parallel DE would be divided likewise 
into equal parts at the points /, AT, L. 

THEOREM. 

Fig. 126. 213. If from the right angle A (fig. 126) of a right-angled tri- 
angle the perpendicular AD be let fall upon the hypothenuse ; 

1. The two partial triangles ABD, ADC, will be similar to each 
other and to the whole triangle ABvJ ; 

2. Each side AB or AC will be a mean proportional between the 
hypothenuse BC and the adjacent segment BD or DC ; 

3. The perpendicular AD will be a mtan proportional between the 
two segments BD, DC. 

Demonstrati(m. 1. The triangles BAD^ BAC^ have the angle 
B common ; moreover the right angle BDA = BAC ; conse- 
quently the third angle BAD of the one is equal to the third 
angle C of the other, and the two triangles are equiangular and 
similar. It may be demonstrated, in the same manner, that the 
triangle DAC is similar to the triangle BAG-, therefore the 
three triangles are equiangular and similar. 

2. Since the triangle BAD is similar to the triangle BAC^ 
their homologous sides are proportional. Now the side BD in 
the smaller triangle is homologous to the side BA in the larger, 
because they are opposite to the equal angles, BAD^ BCA ; the 
hypothenuse BA of the smaller is homologous to the hypothe- 
nuse BC of the larger; 

hence BD :BA::BA: BC. 

In the same manner it may be shown that 

DCiAC'.iACiBC; 
therefore each of the sid^s AB^ j4C, is a mean proportional be- 
tween the hypothenuse and the segment adjacent to this side. 

3. By comparing the homologous sides of the similar triangles 
ABD, ADC, we have 

BD: AD:: AD: DC; 
therefore the perpendicular AD is a mean proportional between 
the segments BD, DC, of the hypothenuse. 
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214. Scholiam. The proportion BD :AB::AB:BC, by 

putting the product of the extremes equal to that of the means, 
gives 

AB^BDxBC. 

We have, in line manner, 

AC^DCxBC, 

iience AB + JCz^BD x BC + DC X BC ; 

the second member, otherwise expressed, is (BD + DC) X BC, 

ovBC; 



• 



consequently AB + AC:=BC ; 

therefore the square of the hypothenuse BC is equal to the sum 
of the squares of the two other sides AB^ AC* We thus fall 
again upon the proposition of the square of the hypothenuse by 
a process very different from that before pursued ; from which 
it appears, that, properly speaking, the proposition of the square 
of the hypothenuse is a consequence of the proportionality of the 
sides of equiangular triangles. Thus the fundamental proposi- 
tions of geometry reduce, themselves, as it were, to this single 
one, that equiangular triangles have their homologous sides pro- 
portional. 

It often happens, as in the present instance, that by pursuing 
the consequences of one or several propositions, we return to the 
propositions before demonstrated. Generally speaking, that 
which particularly characterizes the theorems of geometry, and 
which is an irresistible proof of their certainty, is, that by com- 
bining them together in any manner whatever, provided the 
reasoning be just, we always fall upon accurate results. This 
would not be the case, if any proposition were false, or only true 
to a certain degree ; it would often happen, that, by combining 
the propositions together, the error would augment and become 
sensible. We have examples of this in all those demonstrations, 
in which we make use of the reductio ad ahstirdum* These de- 
m'onstrations, in which the object is to prove that two quantities 
are equal, consist in making it evident, that if there were between 
them the least inequality, we should be led by a course of rea- 
soning to a manifest and palpuble absurdity; whence we arc 
€>bliged to conclude that the two quantities are equal. 



, 
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r«.i27« 2n. Corollary. If from the point A {f^. 137) of the cvcom- 
ference of a circle two chords AB, ACj be drawn to the extrem- 
ities of the diameter BC^ the triangle ABC will be right-angled 
at A (138) ; whence, 1. Ac perpendicular AD i$ a mean propor* 
iional between the segments BD, DC, of the diameter, or, which 
amounts to the same thing, 

AD=iBDxDC. 
2* The chord AB is a mean proportional betwun the diametts 
BC and the a^acent segment BD ; 

or, AB=:BDxBC. 

Also AC = J)CxBCi therefore AB :AC:: BD: J)C. If we 

compare AB with J9C, we shall have 

AB:BC:zBD:BC; 
we have, in like manner, 

AC:BC::DC:BC. 

These ratios of the squares of the sides to each other and to the 
square of the hypothenuse have already been |;iven in articles 
189, 190. 

THEOREM* 

216. Two triangles, which have an angle in the one equal to an 
angle in the other, are to each other as the rectangles (f the sides 

Fig. 128. which contain the equal angles ^ thus, the triangle ABC (^. 120) 
is to the triar^le ADE, a5 the rectangle AB X AC isio the rectemgk 
AD X AE. 

Demonstration. Draw BE', the two triangles ABE, ADE, 
whose common vertex is £, have the same altitude, and are to 
4Mch other as their bases AB^ AD (1 77) ; hence 

ABE : ADE iiABi AD. 
In like manner, 

ABC. ABE IX AC I AE, 

multiplying the two proportions in order and omitting the com- 
mon, term ABE, we have, 

ABC : ADE iiABxACiADx AE. 

21 7. Corollary. The two triangles would be equivalent, if the 
rectangle AB x AC were equal to the rectangle AD x AE, or tf 
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AB tJiDttAEi JlC, which is the cise when the line DC in 
parallel to BE* 

tRfiOKBH. 

318. Two similar triangles are to each other as the squares of 
their homologous sides* 

Demonstration. Let the angle A = D {fig. 122), and the an- Fig. l& 
gle B^E^ then, by the preceding proposition, 

ABC : DEFi: ABxACiDEx DF-, 
and, because the triangles are similar, 

ABi DEziACiDF. 
This proportion being multiplied in order by the identical pro- 
portion. 

ACiDFiiACiDF, 
we shall have 



Hence 



AB X AC : DEx DF i: AC : DF. 



ABCiDEFiiACiDF. 



Therefore two similar triangles ABCj DEF^ are to each other 
as the squares of the homologous sides ACj DFy or as the 
squares of any other two homologous sides* 

THEOREM. 

21 9. Two similar polygons are composed of the same number of 
triangles^ which are similar to each other and similarly disposed. 

Demonstration. In the polygon ABCDE {fig. 129) draw from Fig. 129- 
an angle A the diagonals AC^ AD^ to the other angles. In the 
other polygon FGHIK draw, in like manner, from the angle jF, 
homologous to A^ the diagonals FH^ FIj to the other angles. 

Since the polygons are similar, the angle ABC is equal to the 
homologous angle FGH (162), moreover the sides AB^ BC^ are 
proportional to the sides FG^ GH^ so that 

AB:FG::BC:GH. 
It follows from this, that the triangles ABC^ FGH^ having an 
angle of the one equal to an angle of the other and the sides 
about the equal angles proportional, are similar (208), conse- 
quently the angle BCA = GHF. These equal angles being 
subtracted from the equal angles BCD^ GHI, the remaining 
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angles ACD, FHI, will be equal. Now, since the triangles ABC, 
FGH^ are similar, 

ACiFHiiBCiGH, 

besides, on account of the polygons being similar (162), 

BCiGHiiCDiHI; 
consequently AC ; FH ::CD: HI] 

but we have seen that the angle ACD = jPH/; consequently the 
triangles ACD^ FHI^ have an angle of the one equal to an angle 
of the other and the sides about the equal angles proportional ; 
they are therefore similar (208), We might proceed in the 
same manner to demonstrate, that the remaining triangles are 
similar, whatever be the number ^>f the sides of the proposed 
polygons ; therefore two similar polygons are composed of the 
same number of triangles, which are similar to each other and 
similarly disposed. 

220. Scholium. The converse of this proposition is equally 
true ; if two polygons are composed of the same number of triangles^ 
Tohich are similar to each other and similarly disposed, these tvoo 
polygons will be similar* 

For, the triangles being similar, the angles ABC = FGH, 
BCA=zGHF, ACD=.FHI', consequently BCD=zGHI, also 
CDE = HIK, &c. Moreover, 

AB:FG::BC: GH::AC:FH:: CZ):H/,&c.; 
consequently the two polygons have their angles respectively 
equal and their sides proportional ; therefore they a^e similar. 

THEOREM. 

221. The perimeters of similar polygons are as their homologous 
sides^ and their surfaces are as the squares of these sides. 

Demonstration. 1. By the nature of similar figures we have 
r.g. m. AB:FGi:BC:GH::CD: HI, &c. {fig. 129), 

and from this series of equal ratios we may infer, that the sura 
of the antecedents AB + BC + CD, &c., the perimeter of the 
first figure is to the sum of the consequents FG + GH+ HI, &c., 
the perimeter of the second figure, as one antecedent, is to its 
consequent (iv), or as the side AB is to its homologous side 
FG. 

2. The triangles ABC, FGH, being similar 

ABC:FGH::AC:FH (218); 
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in like manner, ACD^ FHI^ being similar, 

ACDiFHIiiACiFH^ 

hence, on accomit of the common ratio AC : FH, 

ABC : FGHi : A£D : FHI. 
By a similar process of reasoning it may be shown that 

ACD : FHI : : ADE : F/JST; 
and so on, if there should be a greater number of triangles. 
Hence,^ from this series of equal ratios, the sum of the antece- 
dents ABC + ACD + ADE, or the polygon ABCDE, is to the 
sum of consequents FGH + FHI + FIK, or the polygon FOHIKy 

as one antecedent ABC is to its consequent FGH, or as AB is to 

FG (219). Therefore the surfaces of similar polygons are to 
each other, as the squares of their homologous sides. 

• 222. Corolli^ry. if three similar figures be constructed whose 
homologous sides are equal to the fhree sides of a right-angled 
triangle, the figure described upon the greatest side will be equal 
to the sum of the two others ; for the three figures will be pro- 
portional to the squares of their homologous sides ; now the 
square of the hypothenuse is equal to the sum of the squares of 
the two other sides ; therefore, &c. 

THEOREM. 

223. 77ie parts of two chorda which cut each other in a circle are 
reciprocally proportional ; that is, AO : DO : : CO : OB (fig. 130). Fig. 130. 

Demonstration. Join AC and BD* In the triangles ACO, 
BOD, the angles at O are equal, being vertical angles, and the 
angle A is equal to the angle D, because they are inscribed in 
the same segment (127) ; for the same reason the angle C = JI?; 
therefore these triangles are similar, and the homologous sides 
give the proportion 

AO iDOiiCO: OB. 

224. Corollary. Hence AOxOB=:DOx CO; therefore the 
rectangle of the two parts of one of the chords is eqiial to the 
rectangle of the two parts of the other. 

THEOREM. 

225. If from a point O (fig. 131), taken without a circle, secants p^g. 131. 
OB, OC, be drawn terminating in the concave arc BC, the entire 

Geom. 9 
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recants will be reciprocally proportional to the parts mihout the cif' 
cU; tlmt is, OB : OC : : OD : OA. 

Demonstration* Join AC and BD* The triangles OA C, OBD^ 
have the angle O common; moreover the angle B = C (126); 
therefore the triangles arc similar; and the homologous sides 
give the proposition 

OB:OC::OD: OA. 

226, Corollary. The rectangle OAxOB^OCx OD. 

221. Scholium. It may be remarked, that this proposition has 
great analogy with the preceding ; the only difference is, that 
the two chords AB, CD, instead of intersecting each other in 
the circle, meet without it. The following proposition may also 
be regarded as a particular case of this* 

THEOREtf. 

Fig. 132, 228. If from the same point O (fig. 132), taken without the circle, 
a tangent OA be drawn and a secant OC, the tangent zmll he a 
mean proportional between the secant and the part without the circle ; 

that is, OC : OA : : OA : OD, or, OA = OC X OD. 

Demonstration^ By joining AD and AC, the triangles OAD, 
QAC, have the angle O common; moreover, the angle OAD 
formed by a tangent and a chord (131) has for its measure the 
half of the arc AD, and the angle C has the same measure ; con- 
sequently the angle OAD^ C; therefore the two triangles are 

similar, and OCiOA.iOA: OD, which gives OA:=zOCxOD. 

THEOREM. 

Jig. 133. 229. In any triangle ABC (fig. 133), if the angle A he bisected 
by the line AD, the rectangle of tlie sides AB, AC, will be equal to 
the rectangle of the segments BD, DC, plus the square of the bisect- 
ing line AD. 

Demonstration. Describe a circle the circumference of which 
«hall pass through the points A, B, C ; produce AD till it meet 
the circumference, and join C£. 

The triangle BAD is similar to the triangle EAC ; for, by 
hypothesis, the angle BAD = EAC-, moreover the* angle -B= E, 
since they have each for their measure the half of the arc AtCi 
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consequently the triangles are similar ; and the homologous sides 
give the proportion 

BA. AE II AD I AC\ 
whence BA x ACzziAE x AD-, h\xi AE - AD + DE, and, by 

— -2 

multiplying each by AD, we have AE x AD = AD + ADxDE; 
besides, ADxDE^^BDxDC (224) ; therefore 

BAxACzzAD + BDxDC. 

THEOREM. 

230. In every triangle ABC (fig. 134) the rectangle of two q/'Fig. 13*. 
the sides AB, AC, is equal to the rectangle contained by the diame' 

ter CE of the circumscribed circle and the perpendicular AD, let 
fall upon the third side BC. 

Demonstration. Join AE, and the triangles ABD, AEC^ are 
right-angled, the one at D and the other at A ; moreover the 
angle Bzz^E; consequently the triangles are similar ; and they 
give the proportion, AB : CE : : AD \ AC \ whence 

ABxAC=zCExAD. 

231. Corollary. If these equal quantities be multiplied by 
BC, we shall have AB x AC xBC^CExADx BC. Now 
AD X BC is double the surface of the triangle (176); therefore 
the product of the three sides of a triangle is equal to the surface 
multiplied by double the diameter of the circumscribed circle. 

The product of three lines is sometimes called a solid, for a 
reason that will be given hereafter. The value of this product 
is easily conceived by supposing the three lines reduced to num- 
bers and these numbers multiplied together. 

232. Scholium. It may be demonstrated also, that the surface 
of a triangle is equal to its perimeter multiplied by half of the radius 
of the inscribed circUm 

For the triangles AOB, BOC,AOC {fig. 87), which have their Fig 8^ 
common vertex in O, have for their common altitude the radius 
of the inscribed circle ; consequently the sum of these triangles 
will be equal to the sum of the bases AB, BC, AC, multiplied 
by half of the radius OD ; therefore the surface of the triangle 
ABC is equal to the product of its perimeter by half of the radius 
of the inscribed circle. 
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THEOREM. 



Fig. 136. 233. In every inscribed quadrilateral figure ABCD (fig. 135), 
ike rectangle of the two diagonals AC, BD, is equal to the sum of 
the rectangles of the opposite sides ; that is^ 

ACxBD = ABxCD + ADxBC. 
Demonstration. Take the arc CO = AD^ and draw BO meet- 
ing the diagonal AC in L 

The angle ABD = Cfi/, since one has for its measure half of 
the arc AD^ and the other half of CO equal to AD. The angle 
ADB=:BCI, because they are inscribed in the same segment 
AOB ; consequently the triangle ABD is similar to the triangle 
/J5C, and AD : CI : : BD : J5C; whence 

ADxBC^iCIxBD. 
Again, the triangle ABI is similar to the triangle BDC\ for 
the arc AD being equal to CO^ if we add to each of these OD 
we shall have the arc AO^ DC\ consequently the angle ABI is 
equal to DBC ; moreover the angle BAl = BDC^ because they 
are inscribed in the same segment ; therefore the triangles ABI, 
BDCj are similar, and the homologous sides give the proportion 
AB : BD iiAIiCD; whence, 

ABxCD = AIxBD. 
Adding the two results above found, and observing that 
AIxBD + CIxBD^{Al+CI)xBD=:ACxBD, 
we have • 

AD X BC+AB X CD=:ACxBD. 

234. Scholium. We may demonstrate, in a similar manner, 
another theorem with respect to an inscribed quadrilateral figure. 
The triangle ABD being similar to JB/C, BD:BC;:AB: Bl, 
whence 

BIxBD^BCxAB. 

If we join CO^ the triangle ICO^ similar ABI^ is similar to JBDC, 
and gives the proportion BD : CO : : DC : O/, whence we have 
OIxBDsiCOx DC, or CO being equal to AD, 

OIxBD^ADxDC. 
Adding these two results, and observing that BI X BD + OIx BD 
reduces itself to BO x BD, we obtain 

BO X BD=:AB X BC+ADx DC. 
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If we had taken BP=AD^ and had drawn CKP^ we should 
have found by similar reasoning 

CPxCA^ABxAD+BCxCD. 

But the arc BP being equal to CO, if we add to each BC, we 
i^hall have the arc CBP=:BCO; consequently the chord CP is 
equal to the chord BO, and the rectangles BO x BD and 
CP X CA, are to each other as BD is to CA ; therefore 

BDiCA: : ABxBC+AD x DC : ABxAD + BCxCD; 
that is, the two diagonals, of an inscribed quadrilateral figure are to 
each other as the sums of the rectangles of the sides adjacent to their 
extremiHes. 

By means of these two theorems the diagonals may be found, 
when the sides are known. 

THEOREM. 

235. Let P (fig. 136) be a given point within a circle in /fte Fig. 13&. 
radius AC, and let there be taken a point Q without the circle in the 
same radius produced such that CP : CA : : CA : CQ ; if from 
any point M of the circumference, straight lines MP, MQ, be drawn 
to the points P and Q, these straight lines will always he in the samei 
ratio, and we shall have MP,: MQ : : AP : AQ. 

Dem,&nstration. By hypothesis CP : CA : : CA : CQ ; putting 
CM in the place of CA we shall have CP : CM : : CM : CQ ; 
consequently the triangles CPM, CQM, having an angle of the 
one equal to an angle of the other and the sides about the equal 
angles proportional, are similar (208) ; therefore 

MPiMQi'.CP: CM or CA. 

» 

But the proportion 

CP-.CA : : CA : CQ 

gives, by <2ti»sion, 

CP.CAi.CA—CPi CQ-^CA, 
or CP: CA::AP : AQ; 

therefore MP : MQ : : dP : AQ. 
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Problems relathig to the TTiird Section* 

PROBLEM. 

336. To divide a given straight line into any number of e^qucU 
partfi^ or into parts proportional to any given lines* 

TFig. 137. Solution. 1. Let it be proposed to divide the line AB {Jig. 137) 
into five equal parts ; through the extremity A draw the inde- 
finite straight line AG^ and take AC of any magnitude whatever, 
and apply it five times upon AO] through the last point of the 
division G draw GB, and through C draw CI parallel to GB; 
AI will be a fifth part of the line AB^ and, by applying AI five 
times upon AB^ the line AB will be divided into five equal parts. 
For, since CI is parallel to GJ5, the sides AG^ AB^ are cut 
proportionally in C and / (196). But wiC is a fifth part of AG^ 
therefore AI is a, fifth part of AB. 

^gi38. 2. Let it be proposed to divide the line AB {Jig. 138) into 
parts proportional to the given lines P, Q, R. Through the 
extremity A draw the indefinite straight line AG, and take 
AC:=:.P, CDz=:Q, DEz=^R\ join EB, and through the points 
C, D, draw CI, DK, parallel to EB ; the line AB will be divided 
at / and K into parts proportional to the given lines P, Q, R. 

For, on account of the parallels C/, DJST, EB, the parts AI, 
IK, KB, are proportional to the parts AC, CD, DE (196) ; and, 
by construction, these are equal to the given lines P, Q, R. 

PROBLEM. 

237. To find m fourth proportional to three given lines A, B, C 
Fig. 139. (fig. 139). 

Solution. Draw the two indefinite lines DE, DF, making 
any angle with each other. On DE take DA^A, DBz^B', 
and upon DF take DCz=l C; join AC, and through the point B 
draw BX parallel io AC; DX will be the fourth proportional 
required. 

For, since BX is parallel to AC, DA : DB :: DC : DX ; but 
the three first terms of this proportion are equal to the three 
given lines, therefore DX is the fourth proportional required. 

238. Corollary. "We might find in the same manner a third 
proportional to two given lines A, B ; for it would be the same 
as the fourth proportional to the three lines A, B, B. 
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PROBLEM. 

239. To find a moan proportional between two given lines A and 

B (fig. 140). Pig. 140. 

Solution. On the indefinite line DF take DE = Aj and 
EF = -B ; on the whole line DF^ as a diameter, describe the 
semicircumference DGF; at the point E erect upon the diame- 
ter the perpendicular EG meeting the circumference in G ; EG 
will be the mean proportional sought. 

For the perpendicular G£, let fall from the point in the cir- 
cumference upon the diameter, is a mean proportional between 
the two segments of the diameter D£, EF (21 5), and these two 
segments are equal to the two given lines A and B. 

PROBLEM. 

240. To droide a g}ven line AB (fig. 141) into two parts in such Fig. 14t 
a manner, that the greater shall be a mean proportional between the 
whole line and the other part* 

Solution* At the extremity B of the line AB erect the perpen- 
dicular BC equal to half of AB ; from the point C as a centre, 
and with the radius CB^ describe a circle ; draw AC cutting the 
circumference in />, and iokeAF^^AD; the line AB will be 
divided at the point JP in the manner required ; that is, 

AB:AF::AF: FB. 

For AB, being a perpendicular to the radius CB at its ex- 
tremity CB, is a tangent ; and, if AC be produced till it meet 
the circumference in JE, we shall have 

AE:AB::4B:AD (228), 
and hence AE — AB: AB : : AB — AD; AD (iv); 
But, since the radius BC is half of AB, the diameter DE is equal 
to ABj and consequently AE — AB^AD^AF; also, since 
AF = AD, AB — ADr=z FB ; therefore, 

AFiABiiFB : AD or AF, 
and by inversion AB : AF : ; AF : FB* 

241. Scholium^ When a line is divided in this manner, it is 
said to be divided in extreme and mean ratio*. Its application 
will be seen hereafter. 

It may be remarked, that the secant AE is divided in extreme- 
3^nd mean ratio at the point D ; for since AB = DE, 

AE:DE::DE: AD* 
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PROBLEM. 

Fig. 142. 242. Through a given point A (fig. 142) in a given angle BCD, 
to draw a line BD in such a manner that the parts AB, AD, con)- 
prehended between the point A and the two sides of the angle shall he 
equal. 

Solution. Through the point A draw AE parallel to CD, take 
BE = CE, and through the points B and A draw BAD, which 
will be the line required. 

For AE being parallel to CD, BE : EC : : BA : AD, but 
BE = EC', therefore BA = AD. 

PROBLEM. 

243. To make a square equivalent to a given parallelogram^ or to 
a given triangle. 
Fig. 143. Solution. 1. Let ABCD (fig. 143) be the given parallelogram, 
AB its base, and DE its altitude ; between AB and DE find a 
mean proportional XY (239); the square described upon XY 
will be equivalent to the parallelogram ABCD. 

For, by construction, AB : XY : : XY : DE] hence 

XY=:ABxDE; 

but AB X DE is the measure of the parallelogram, and XY is 
that of the square, thereCSre they are equivalent. 
Pi& 144 2. Let ABC {fig. 144J be the given triangle, BC its base, and 
AD its altitude ; find a mean proportional between BC and half 
of AD, and let XY be this mean proportional ; the- square des- 
cribed upon XY will be equivalent to the triangle ABC. 

For, since BCiXYiiXYi^ AD, XY- BCx^AD, there- 
fore the square described upon XY is equivalent to the triangle 
ABC. 

' « PROBLEM. 

Vig. 145. 244^ Upon a given line AD (fig. 145) to construct a rectangle 
ADEX equivalent to a given rectangle ABFC. 

Solution. Find a fourth proportional to the three lines AD, 
AB, AC (137), and let AX be this fourth proportional ; the rect- 
angle contained by AD and AX wiU be equivalent to the rect- 
angle ABFC. 

For, since j^D : AB : :AC : AX, AD xAXz=:AB x AC; there- 
fore the rectangle ADEX is equivalent to the rectangle ABFC. 
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PROBLEM. 



245. To find in lines the ratio of the rectangle of two given lines 

A and B (fig. 148) to the rectangle of two given lines C and D. Fig. 148. 

Solution. Let -X" be a fourth proportional to the three given 
lines S, C, D\ the ratio of the two lines A and X will be equal 
to that of the two rectangles Ax B^Cx D. 

For, since B : C :: D : X^ C x D = B x X; therefore 
Ax B : C X D :: A X B : B X X :: A : X. 

246. Corollary. In order to obtain the ratio of the squares 
described upon two lines A and C, find a third proportional X 
to the lines A and C, so that we may have the proportion 

A: C:: C: X; 
then we shall have A' :C' ::A: X. 



PROBLEM. 



247. To find in lines the ratio of the prodiu^t of three given lines 
A, B, C (fig, 1 49), to the product of three given lines P, Q, R. Fig. 149, 

Solution. Find a fourth proportional X to the three given 
lines P^A^B', and a fourth proportional Y to ^he three given 
lines C, Q, R. The two lines X and Y will be to each other as 
the products AxBxC^PxQxR* 

For, since P : A : : B : Xj A x B:= P X X i and, by multiply- 
ing each of these by C, we shall have 

AxBx C=^CxPxX. 
In like manner, since 

C : C : : i? : r, Q X i? = C X F; 
and, by multiplying each of these by P, we shall have 

PxQxR=^Px Cx Y] 

therefore the product 
AxBxC:theiiVoductPxQxR::CxPxX:PxCxY::X:Y. 



PROBLEM. 



248. To make a triangle equivalent to a given polygon. 

Solution. Let ABODE {fig. 146) be the given polygon. Fig. 146. 
Draw the diagonal C£, which cuts off the triangle CDE] 
through the point D draw DF parallel to CE to meet AE pro- 

Seom. 10 
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duced ; join CF^ and the polygon ABODE will be equivalent to 
the polygon ABCF^ which has one side less. 

For the triangles CDE^ CFE, have the common base CE, 
they are also of the same altitude, for their vertices D, F, are in 
a Ime DF parallel to the base ; therefore the triangles are equiv- 
alent. Adding to each of these the figure ABCE and we shall 
have the polygon ABCDE equivalent to the polygon ABCF. 

We can in like manner cut off the angle B by substituting for 
the triangle ABC the equivalent triangle AGC^ and then the 
pentagon ABCDE will be transformed into an equivalent trian 
gle GCF. 

The same process may be applied to any other figure ; for, by 
making the number of sides one less at each step, we shall at 
length arrive at an equivalent triangle* 

249. Scholium. As we have already seen, that a triangle may 
be transformed into an equivalent square (243), we may accord- 
ingly find a square equivalent to any given rectilineal figure ; 
this is called squaring the rectilineal figure, or finding the quad- 
rature of it. 

The problem of the quadrature of 1^ circle consists in finding 
a square equivalent to a circle whose diameter is given. 

PROBLEM. 

250. To make a square which shall be equal to the sum or the 
difference of two given squares. 

Fig. 147. Solution. helA and B {Jig. 147) be the sides of the given 
squares. 

1. If it is proposed to find a square equal to the sum of these 
squares, draw the two indefinite lines £D, £JP*, at right angles to 
each other ; take £D = ./} and £6 = £ ; join DG, and DG will 
be the side of tbe square sought. 

For the triangle DEG being right-angled, the square described 
upon DG will be equal to the sum of the squares described upon 
ED and EG. 

2. If it is proposed to find a square equal to the difference of 
the given squares, form in like manner a right angle FEH^ take 
GE equal to the smaller of the sides A and B ; from the point G, 
as a centra, and with a radius GH equal to the other side, des- 
cribe an arc cutting EH in H\ the square described upon EH 
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will be equal to the difference of the squares described upon the 
lines A and B* 

For in the right-angled triangle GEH the hypothenuse 
GH - jJ, and the side GE = B ; therefore the square described 
upon EH is equal to the difference of the squares described upon 
the given sides A and B, ' 

351. Scholium. We can thus find a square equal to the sum 
of any number of squares ; for the construction by which two 
are reduced to one, may be used to reduce three to two and 
these two to one, and so of a larger number. Also a similar 
method may be employed when certain given squares are to be 
subtracted from others. 

PROBLEM. 

252. To construct a square which shall he to a given square 
ABCD (fig. 160), as the line M is to the line N. Fig- 150 

Solution. On the indefinite line EG take EF ~ Jtf, and FG = JV; 
on £G, as a diameter, describe a semicircle, and at the point F 
erect upon the diameter the perpendicular FH. From the point 
H draw the chords Htr, fflS, which produce indefinitely ; on th€ 
first take HK equal to the side AB of the given square, and 
through the point K draw KI parallel to EG ; HI will be the 
side of the square sought. 

For, on account of the parallels £7, 6£, 

HI:HK::HE:HG; 

hence HI.HKiiHEim (v). 

But, in the right-angled triangle EHG, 

HE : HG : : segment EF : the segment FO (215), 
or, as M is to A*; 

therefore HI: HK: iMiJ^T. 

But HKz=:AB ; therefore 

the square upon HI : the square upon AB :: M: JY. 

FROBLEtf. 

253. Upon a side FG (fig. 129), homologous to AB, to describe a ^«- 1^ 
polygon similar to a given polygon ABCDE. 
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Solution* In the given polygon draw the diagonals AC, AD. 
At the point jF make the angle GFH:^ BAC^ and at the point G 
the angle FGH=zABC; the Imes FH, GH, will cut each other 
in ff, and tlie triangle FGfT will be similar to ABC, Likewise 
upon FH, homologous to AC, construct the triangle FIH similar 
to ADC, and upon F/, homologous to AD, construct the triangle 
FIK similar to ADE. The polygon FGHIK will be similar to 
ABCDE. 

For these two polygons are composed of the same number of 
triangles, which are similar to each other and similarly disposed 
(219). 

PROBLEM. 

254. Two similar figures being given, to construct a similar 
figure which shall be equal to their sum or their difference* 

Solution. Let A and B be two homologous sides of the given 
figures, find a square equal to the sum or the difference of the 
squares described upon A and B;]€iX be the side of this square, 
X will be, in the figure sought, the side homologous to A and B 
in the given figures. The figure may then be constructed by the 
preceding problem. 

For similar figures are as the square of their homologous sides ; 
but the square of the side X is equal to the sum or the difference 
of the squares described upon the homologous sides A and B- 
therefore the figure described upon the side X is equal to the 
sum or the difference of the similar figures described upon the 
sides A and B. 

FROBL£A(. 

265. To construct a figure similar to a given figure, and whuJi 
shall be to this figure in the givan ratio ofMtoTX* 

Solution. Let .^ be a side of the given figure, and X the ho- 
mologous side of the figure sought ; the square of X must be to 
the square of A, as JM" is to JV (221) ; X then may be found by 
art. 252 ; and, knowing X, we may finish the problem by art. 
253. 

PROBLEBC. 

Fig. 151, 256. To construct a figure similar to the figure P (fig. 151) and 
equivalent to the figure Q. 
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• 

Soluiion* Find the side Jlf of a square equivalent to the 
figure Pj and the side •¥ of a square equivalent to the figure Q, 
Then let X he 2l fourth proportional to the three given lines JIf, 
A", mdB ; upon the side Jf, homologous to AB^ describe a figure 
similar to the figure P ; it will be equivalent to the figure Q. 

For, by calling Y the figure described upon the side X^ we 
shall have 

P : y : : ABi x] 

But, by construction, 

ABiX.iMiN, 
or AB\ X: : M: JV; 

S 2 

therefore P ; Y ::M:JV. 

2 S 

We have also, by construction, M^P^ and JV= Q ; 
consequently P : y : : P : Q ; 

hence y=Q; therefore the figure yis similar to the figure P 
and equivalent to the figure Q. 

PROBLEM. 

257. To construct a rectangle equivalent to a given square C 

(fig. 152), and whose adjacent sides shall make a given sum AB. pig. I52l 

Solution. On AB^ as a diameter, describe a semicircle, and 
draw DE parallel to the diameter, and at a distance AD^ equal 
to a side of the given square C From the point JB, in which 
the parallel cuts the circumference, let fall upon the diameter the 
perpendicular EF ; AF and FB will be the sides of the rectan- 
gle sought. 

For their sum is equal to AB^ and their rectangle AF x FB is 
equal to the square of EF (215), or of AD^ therefore the rect- 
angle is equivalent to the given square C. 

258. Scholium* It is necessary in order that the problem may 
be possible, that the distance AD should not exceed the radius, 
that is, that the side of the square should not exceed half of the 
line AB. 

PROBLEM. 

259. To construct a rectangle equivalent to a square C (fig. 153), Fig. isd. 
and whose adjacent sides shall differ by a given quantity AB. 
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Solution. On the given line AB^ as a diameter, describe a 
circle ; from the extremity of the diameter draw the tangent AD 
equal to the side of the square C. Through the point D and the 
centre draw the secant DF; DE and DF will be the adjacent 
sides of the rectangle required. 

For, 1 • the difference of the sides is equal to the diameter EF 

or AB ; 2. the rectangle DE X DF is equal to .4D (228); there- 
fore this rectangle will be equivalent to the given square C 

PROBLEM. 

260, To find the common measure^ if there be one^ between the 
diagonal and side of a square. 
Fig. 154 Solution. Let ABCG (fig. 154) be any square, and AC its 
diagonal. 

We are, in the first place, to apply CB to C^, as often as it 
can be done (157); and in order to this, let there be described, 
from the centre C, and with a radius CB, the semicircle DBE. 
It will be seen, that CB is contained once in AC with a remain- 
der AD ; the result of the first operation therefore is the quotient 
1 with the remainder AD^ which is to be compared with JBC, or 
its equal AB* 

We may take AF = AD^ and apply AF actually to AB ; and 
we should find that it is contained twice with a remainder. But, 
as this remainder and the following ones go on diminishing and 
would soon become too small to be perceived, on account of the 
imperfection of the mechanical operation, we can conclude noth- 
ing with regard to the question, whether the lines AC^ CB^ have 
a common measure or not. Now there is a very simple method 
by which we may avoid these decreasing lines, and which only 
requires an operation to be performed upon lines of the same 
. magnitude. 

The angle ABC being a right angle, AB is a tangent, and AE 
is a secant, drawn from the same point, so that 

AD:AB::AB:AE (228). 
Thus, in the second operation which has for its object to com- 
pare AD with AB, we may, instead of the ratio of AD to AB^ 
take that ofAB to AE. Now AB, or its equal CD, is contained 
twice in AE with a remainder AD ; therefore the result of the 
second operation is the quotient 2 with the remainder AD^ which 
is to be compared with AB. 
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The third operation, which consists in comparing AD with AB^ 
reduces itself likewise to comparing AB^ or its equal CD, with 
AE^ and we have still the quotient 2 with the remainder AD. 

Whence it is evident that the operation will never terminate, 
and that accordingly there is no common measure between the 
diagonal and the side of a square, a truth already made known 
by a numerical operation, since these two lines are to each other 
: : V 2 : 1 (188), but which is rendered clearer by the geomet- 
rical solution. 

261. It is not then possible to find in numbers the exact ratio 
of the diagonal to the side of a square ; but we may approximate 
it to any degree we please by means of the continued fraction 
which is equal to this ratio. The first operation gave for a quo- 
tient 1 ; the second and each of the others continued without end 
gives 2 ; thus the fraction under consideration becomes 



^'+i +&LC. 



If, for example, we take the four first terms of this fraction, 
we find that its value added to the first quotient 1 is l|f, or ||t; 
so that the approximate ratio of the diagonal to the side* of a 
square^is :: 41 : 29. The ratio might be found more exactly by 
taking a greater number of terms. 



SECTION FOURTH. 

Of regular Polygons and the Measure of the Circle. 

DEFimrioj^. 

^2. A POLYGON, which is at the same time equiangular and 
equilateral, is called a regular polygon. 

Regular polygons admit of any number of sides. The equi- 
lateral triangle is one of three sides ; and the square one of four. 

THEOREM. 

263. Two regular polygons of the same number of sides are 
similar figures. 

Demonstration. Let there be, for example, the two regular 
hexagons ABCDEF^ ahcdef (jig. 155) ; the sum of the angles is Fig. 155. 

-»— — ; "-"7" 

t See note on continued fractions at the end of Lacroix's Arithmetic. 
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the same in both, and is equal to eight right angles (82). The 
angle A is the sixth part of this sum as well as the angle a ; 
therefore the two angles A and a are equal ; the same may be 
said of the angles B and 6, C and c, fee- 
Moreover, since by the nature of these polygons the sides AB, 
BC^ CD^ &c., are equal, as also ab^bc^cd, &c., 

AB : ab :: BC : be :: CD : c i2, &c. ; 
consequently the two figures under consideration have their an- 
gles equal and their homologous sides proportional ; therefore 
they are similar (162). 

264. Corollary. The perimeters of two regular polygons of 
the same number of sides arc to each other as their homologous 
sides, and their surfaces are as the squares of these sides (221). 

265. Scholium. The angle of a regular polygon is determined 
by the number of its sides like the angle of an equiangular poly- 
gon (79). 

THEOREM. 

266. Every regular polygon may be inscribed in a circle and 
may be circumscribed about a circle* 

Fig. 156. Demonstration. Let ABCDE &c. {jig. 156), be any rpgular 
polygon, and let there be described a circle, whose circumference 
shall pass through the three points •5, B, C; let O be its centre, 
and OP a perpendicular let fall upon the middle of the side BC\ 
join AO and OD. 

The quadrilateral OPCD may be placed upon the quadrilat- 
eral OPBA] in fact the side OP is common, and the angle 
OPC^OPB^ each being a right angle, consequently the side 
PC will fall upon its equal PB, and the point C upon B. More- 
over, by the nature of the polygon, the angle PCD:=PBA; 
therefore CD will take the direction BA^ and CD being equal to 
BA^ the point D will fall upon A^ and the two quadrilaterals will 
coincide throughout. Hence the distance OD is equal to the 
distance OA^ and the circumference, which passes through the 
three points .4, JB, C, will pass also through the point D. By 
similar reasoning it may be shown, that the circumference, 
which passes through the three vertices B, C, D, will pass 
through the next vertex J5, and so on ; therefore the same ci^ 
cumference, which passes through the three points A, S, C, 
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passes through all the vertices of the angles of the polygon, and 
the polygon is inscribed in this circumference. 

Furthermore, with respect to this circumference, all the sides 
AB^ BC^ CDj &c. are equal chords; they are accordingly 
equally distant from the centre (109) ; if therefore from the point 
O, as a centre, and with the radius OP, a circle be described? 
the circumference will touch the side BC and all the other sides 
of the polygon, each at its middle point, and the circle will be 
inscribed in the polygon, or the polygon will be circumscribed 
about the circle. 

267. Scholium u The point O, the common centre of the 
inscribed and circumscribed circle, may be regarded also as the 
centre of the polygon ; and for this reason we call the angle of 
the centre the angle JlOB formed by the two radii drawn to the 
extremities of the same side AB. 

Since all the chords AB^ BC^ &c., are equal, it is evident that 
all the angles at the centre are equal, and that the value of each 
is found by dividing four right angles by the number of the sides 
of the polygon, 

•268. Scholium ii. In order to inscribe a regular polygon of a 
certain number of sides in a given circle, it is only necessary to 
divide the circumference into as many equal parts as the poly- 
gon has sides; for, the arcs being equal, the chords AB^ BC^ 
CD^ &c. (Jig. 158), will be equal; the triangles ABO^ J50C, Fig. 168. 
COD^ &c., will also be equal, for the sides of the one will be 
respectively equal to those of the other ; consequently all the 
angles ABC, BCD, CDE, &c., will be equal; therefore the 
figure ABCDE &c« will be a regular polygon. 

PROBLEM. 

269. To inscribe a square in a given circle* 

Soiutum. Draw the diameters AC, BD {fig. 157), cutting Fig. 157. 
each other at right angles; join the extremities A, J5, C, 2), and 
the figure ABCD will be the inscribed square. 

For, the angles AOB, BOC, &c., being equal, the chords AB^ 
BC, &c. are equal. 

270. Scholium. The triangle BOC being right-angled and 
isosceles, BC : BO : : v2 : 1 (188) ; therefore, the side of an in- . 
scribed square is to radius^ as the square root of two is to unity* 

Geom* 1 1 
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PROBLEM. 

271. To inscribe a regular hexagon and an equilateral triangle 
in a given circle. 

Solution. Let us suppose the problem resolved, and that AB 
Fifl;. 158. (^g. 158) is a side of the inscribed hexagon; if we draw the 
radii AO^ OB^ the triangle AOB will be equilateraL 

For the angle AOB is the sixth part of four right angles ; thus, 
if we consider the right angle as unity, we shall hs^ve 

^OJB = J = |. 
The two other angles ABO^ BAO^ of the same triangle, taken 
together, =2 — 1 = 1; s^nd, as they are equal to each other, 
each of them = | ; hence the triangle ABO is equilateral ; there- 
fore the side of the inscribed hexagon is equal to radius. 

It follows from this, that .in order to inscribe a regular hexa- 
gon in a given circle, the radius is to be applied six times round 
on the circumference, which will bring it to the point, from which 
the operation commenced. 

The hexagon ABCDEF being inscribed, if the vertices of the 
alternate angles Ay C, £, be joined, an equilateral triangle ACE 
will be formed, 

272. Scholium. The figure ABCO is a parallelogram, and a 
rhombus, since AB = BC^CO:=iAO-y therefore, the sum of the 
squares of the diagonals being equal to the sum of the squares of 
the sides (195), 

ic + BO^ AAB=i 4B0; 

subtracting BO from each we shall have 

ic*= 3B0 

hence AC: BO ::S:1 

or .4C: BO:: v3 : 1; 

therefore the side of an inscribed equilateral triangle is to foitius as 
the square root of three is to unity. 

PROBLXMf 

273. To inscribe in a given circle a regular decagon, ako a pen^ 
tagon and a regular polygon of fifteen sides. 

Fig. 159. Solution. Divide the radius AO {Jig. 159) in extreme and 
mean ratio at the point M (240), take the chord AB equal to the 
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greater segment OM, and AB will be the side of a regular deca- 
gon, which is to be applied ten times round on the circumference. 

For, by joining MB^ we have, by construction, 

AO : OM:: OM:AM, 
cty because AB =i OM, 

AO I AB ::AB: AM; 
therefore the triangles ABO, AMB, having an angle A common 
and the sides about this angle proportional, are similar (208). 
The triangle OAB is isosceles ; consequently the triangle AMB 
is also isosceles, zndiAB^BM* Besides, AB:=^OM', hence 
also BM=z OM', therefore the triangle BMO is isosceles. 

The angle AMB, the exterior angle of the isosceles triangle 
BMO, is double of the- interior angle O (78). Now the angle 

AMB = MAB', 
consequently the triangle OAB is such that each of the angles at 
the base OAB, OBA, is double of the angle at the vertex O, and 
the three ailgles of the triangle are equal to jfive times the angle 
O, and thus the angle is a fifth part of two right angles, or the 
tenth part of four right angles ; therefore the arc AB is the 
tenth part of the circumference, and the chord AB is the side of 
a regular decagon. 

274. Corollary i. If the alternate vertices A, C, E, &c. of the 
decagon be joined, a regular pentagon ACEGI will be formed* 

275. Corollary ii. AB being always the side of a decagon, let 
AL be the side of a hexagon ; then the arc BL will be, with res- 
pect to the circumference, } — ^\, or j\ ; therefore the chord 
BL will be the side of a regular polygon of 15 sides. It is man- 
ifest, at the same time, that the arc CL is a third of CB. 

276. Scholium, A regular polygon being formed, if the arcs 
subtended by the sides be bisected and chords to these half arcs 
be drawn, a regular polygon will be formed of double the num- 
ber of sides. Thus by means of the square we may inscribe 
successively regular polygons of 8, 16, 32, &c., sides. Likewise 
by mekns of the hexagon we may inscribe regular polygons of 
12, 24, 48, &c., sides ; with the decagon, polygons of 20, 40, 80, 
&c., sides ; with the regular polygon of fifteen sides, polygons of 
30, 60, 120, &c., sides.* 

* It was supposed, for a long time, that these were the only poly- 
gons which could be inscribed by the processes of elementary geom- 
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PROBLEM. 

Fig. 160 277. A regular inscribed polygon ABCD ^c. (fig. 160) being 
given, to circumscribe about the same circle a similar polygon. 

Solution, At the point T, the middle of the arc AB, draw the 
tangent GH, which will be parallel to AB (112); do the same 
with each of the other arcs BC, CD, &c. ; these tangents will 
form, by their intersections, the regular circumscribed polygon 
GHIK &c., similar to the inscribed polygon. 

It will be readily perceived, in the first place, that the three 
points O, J3, H, are in a right line, for the right-angled triangles 
OTH, OHJST, have the common hypothenuse OH, and the side 
OTsQ/V*; they are consequently equal (126), and the angle 
TOH= HOJST, and the line OH passes through the point B, the 
middle of the arc TJV*. For the same reason, the point / is in 
OC produced, &c. But, since GH is parallel to AB^ and H/to 
BC, the angle GHI=zABC{61) ; in like manner HIK=:BCD, 
&c. ; hence the angles of the circumscribed polygon are equal 
to those of the inscribed polygon. Moreover, on account of these 
same parallels 

GH:AB::OH:OB, 
and HI iBCiiOHi OB, 

hence GHiAB ::HI : BC. 

But AB=:BC; consequently GH^HL For the same reason 
HI=^IK, &c. ; consequently the sides of the circumscribed poly- 
gon are equal to each other ; therefore this polygon is regular 
and similar to the inscribed polygon. 

278. Corollary i. Reciprocally, if the circumscribed polygon 
GHIK &c., be given, and it is proposed to construct, by means 
of it, the inscribed polygon ABCD &c., it is evidently sufiicient 
to draw to the vertices fir, H, /, &c., of the given polygon the 
lines OG, OH^ 01, &c., which will meet the circumference at 
the points A, B, C, &c., and then to join these points by the 

etry, or, which amounts to the same thing, by the resolution of 
equations of the first and second degree. Dut M. Gaus has shown in 
a work, entitled Disquisitiones Arithmeticas, LipsisB, 1801, that we 
may, by similar methods, inscribe a regular polygon of seventeen 
sides and in general one of 2*^ + 1 sides, provided that 2" + 1 be a 
prime number. 
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chords AB^ BC^ CD,&c., which will form the inscribed polygon. 
We might also, in this case, simply join the points of contact, 
r, a; P, &c., by the chords TJV, JVP, PQ, &c., which would 
equally form an inscribed polygon similar to the circumscribed 
one. 

279. Corollary ii« There may be circumscribed, about a given 
circle, all the regular polygons which can be inscribed within it ; 
and, reciprocally, there may be inscribed, within a circle, all 
the polygons that can be circumscribed about it. 

THEOREM. 

380. The area of a regular polygovh is equal to the product of its 
per%7¥uter by half of the radius of the inscribed citch. 

Demonstration. Let there be, for example, the regular poly- 
gon GHIK &c. {Jig. 1 60) ; the triangle GOH, for example, has Fig. 160. 
for its measure GHx \0T^ the triangle OHI has for its measure 
HIx^ON. But 0^=iOT; consequently the two triangles 
united have for their measure (OH + HI) x JOr. By proceed- 
ing thus with the other triangles, it is evident that the sum of all 
the triangles, or the entire polygon, has for its measure the sum 
of the bases 6H, jH7, IK, &c., or the perimeter of the polygon^ 
multiplied by ^OT, half of the radius of the inscribed circle. 

381. Scholium. The radius of the inscribed circle is the same 
as the perpendicular let fall from the centre upon one of the sides. 

THEOREM. 

282. 7%6 perimeters of regular polygons of the same number of 
sides are as the radii of the circumscribed circles, and also as the 
radii of the inscribed circles ; and their surfaces are as the squares 
of these same radii* 

Demonstration* Let AB {fig* 161) be a side of one of thej^. lei. 
polygons in question, O its centre, and OA the radius of the cir- 
cumscribed circle, and 0X>, perpendicular to AB, the radius of 
the inscribed circle ; and let a 6 be the side of another polygon, 
similar to the former, o its centre, oa and od the radii of the 
circumscribed and inscribed circles. 

The perimeters of the two polygons are to each other as the 
sides AB, ab (221). N9W the angles A and a are equal, being 
each half of the angle of the polygon ; the same may be said of 
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the angles B and b ; therefore the triangles ABO^ a bo, are simi* 
lar, as also the right-angled triangles j^DO, ado; 
hence JlB : a 6 : : MO : ao:: DO : do^ 

consequently the perimeters of the polygons are to each other as 
the radii AO^ a o, of the circumscribed circles, and also as the 
radii DO^ d o, of the inscribed circles. 

The surfaces of these same polygons are to each other as the 
squares of the homologous sides AB^ ah (231); they are there- 
fore also'as the squares of the radii of the circumscribed circles 
AOj a 0, and as the squares of the radii of the inscribed circles 
DO J d 0. 

283, Every curved line^ or polygon, which encloses, from one 
Tig. ISS. extremity to the other, a convex line AMB (fig. 162), is greater than 

the enclosed line AMB. 

Demonstration. We have already said that, by a convex line, 
we understand a curved line or polygon, or a line consisting in 
part of a curve and in part of a polygon, such that a straight 
line cannot cut it in more thanr two points (83). If the line 
AMB had re-entering parts or sinuosities, it would cease to be 
convex, because, as will be readily perceived, it might be cut by 
a straight line in more than two points. The arcs of a circle are 
essentially convex ; but the proposition under consideration ex- 
tends to every line, which fulfils the condition stated. 

This being premised, if the line AMB be not smaller than any 
of those lines which enclose it, there is among these last a line 
smaller than any of the others, which is less than AMB, or at 
least equal to AMB. Let ACDEB be this enclosing line ; be. 
tween these two lines draw at pleasure the straight line PQ, 
which does not meet the line AMB, or at most only touches it ; 
the straight line PQ is less than PCDEQ (3) ; consequently if, 
instead of PCDEQ, we substitute the straight line PQ, we shall 
have the enclosing line APQB, less than APDQB. But, by hy- 
pothesis, this must be the shortest of all ; this hypothesis then 
cannot be maintained; therefore each of the enclosing lines is 
greater than AMB. 

284. Scholium. After the same manner, it may be demon- 
strated, without any restriction, that a line which is convex and 
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returns into itself, AMB (fig. 1 63), is less than any line which Fig. i«s. 
encloses it on all sides, whether the enclosing line FHG touches 
AMB in one or more points, or whether it surrounds it without 
touching it. 

LEMMA* 

385. TtOQ contentric circles being given^ there may always be 
inscribed^ in the greater^ a regular polygon, the sides of which shall 
not meet the circumference of the smaller ; and there may also be 
circumscribedi about the smaller, a regular polygon, the sides of 
which shall not meet the circumference of the greater ; so that on the 
whole the sides of the polygon descr^d shall be contained between 
the two circumferences^ 

Demonstration. Let CA, CB (fig. 1 64), be the radii of the two Fig. 164. 
given circles. At the point A draw the tangent DE terminating, 
at the greater circumference, in D and £• Inscribe, in the 
greater circumference, one of the regular polygons, which can be 
inscribed by the preceding problems, and bisect the arcs sub- 
tended by the sides, and draw the chords of these half arcs ; and 
a regular polygon will be described of double the number of 
sides. Continue to bisect the arcs until one is obtained which is 
smaller than DBE. Let MBJi be this arc, the middle of which 
is supposed to be in B ;* it is evident that the chord M^ will be 
further from the centre than DjB, and that thus the regular poly- 
gon, of which MJSr is a side, cannot meet the circumference, of 
which CA is the radius. 

The same things being supposed, join CM and CJf, which 
meet the tangent DE in P and Q; PQ will be the side of a poly- 
gon circumscribed about the smaller circumference similar to 
the polygon inscribed in the greater, the side of which is JMJV. 
Now it is evident that the circumscribed polygon, which has for 
its side PQ, cannot meet the greater circumference, since CP is 
less than CM. 

There may, therefore, by the same construction, be a regular 
polygon inscribed in the greater circumference, and a similar 
polygon circumscribed about the smaller, which shall have their 
sides comprehended between the two circumferences. 

286. Scholium. If we have two concentric sectors FCG, ICH, 
we can likewise inscribe, in the greater, a portion of a regular 
polygon, or circumscribe, about the smaller, a portion of a similar 
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polygon, so that the perimeters of the two polygons would be 
comprehended between the two circles. It is only necessary to 
divide the arc FBO successively into 2, 4, 8, 16, &c., equal 
parts, until one is obtained smaller than DBE. 

By a portion of a regular polygon, as the phrase is here used, 
is to be understood the figure terminated by a series of equal 
chords, inscribed in the arc JYaf, from one extremity to the other. 
This portion has the principal properties of a regular polygon, it 
has its angles equal, and its sides equal ; it is, at the same time, 
capable of being inscribed in, and circumscribed about a cirle ; 
it does not, however, make a part of a regular polygon, properly 
so called, except when the arc, subtended by one' of these sides, 
is an aliquot part of the circumference. 

THEOREir* 

387. TTu circumferences of circles are as their radii, and (heir 
surfaces are as the squares of their radii. 
Pig. 165. Demonstration* Denoting, by aVc. CA and circ. OB {fig. 165), 
the circumferences of the circles whose radii are CA and OB, 
we say that circ. CA : circ. OB : : CA : OB. 

For, if this proportion be not true, CA will be to OB &s circ. 
CA is to a fourth term either greater or less than circ. OB. Let 
us suppose that it is less, and that, if possible, 

CA.OBi : drc. CA : circ. OD. 
Inscribe, in the circumference of which OB is the radius, a 
regular polygon EFGKLE, whose sides shall not meet the cir- 
cumference of the circle, whose radius is OD (285) ; inscribe a 
similar polygon MNPSTM in the circle whose radius is CA. 

This being done, since the polygons are similar, their perime- 
ters MNPSM, EFGKE, are to each other as the radii Gi, OB, 
of the circumscribed circles (282), and we have 

MNPSMi EFGKEi: CA : OBy 
but, by hypothesis, 

CAiOB:: circ. CA : circ. 0D\ 

therefore MJiPSM : EFGKE : : circ. CA : circ. OD. Now this 

. proportion is impossible, because the perimeter MNPSM is less 

• than circ. CA (283), while EFGKE is greater than the circ. 

0D\ therefore it is impossible that CA should be to OB as ctVc 

CA is to a circumference less than circ. OB ; or, in other words, 
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it is impossible that the radius of one circle should be to that of 
another as the circumference of the first is to a circumference 
less than that of the second. 

It follows, moreover, from what has been said, that CA cannot 
be to OB as circ. CA is to a circumference greater than circ. 
OB ; for, if this were the case, we should have by inversion^ 

OB : CA : : a circumference greater than circ* OB : ctVc. CA^ 
or, which is the same thing, 

OB : CA : : circ. OB : a circumference less than ctrc. CA ; 
therefore the radius of one circle may be to the radius of another, 
as the circumference described upon the former is to a circum- 
ference less than the one described upon the latter, which has 
been shown to be impossible. 

Since the fourth term of the proportion CA : OB : : ctrc. CA : X 
can be neither less nor greater than ctrc. OS, it must be equal to 
circ. OB J therefore the cu^cumferences of circles are as their 
radii. 

By a construction and course of reasoning entirely similar, it 
may be demonstrated that the surfaces of circles are as the 
squares of their radii. 

We shall not enter into further details upon this proposition, 
which is indeed a corollary from the next. 

288. Corollary. Similar arcs AB^ DE {Jig. 166), are as their Fig. 166. 
radii AC^ DO; and similar sectors ACB^ DOE^ are as the 
squares of their radii. 

For, since the arcs are similar, the angle C is equal to the 
angle O (163) ; now the angle C is to four right angles as the 
arc AB is to the entire circumference described upon the radius 
AC (122), and the angle O is to four right angles as the arc DE 
is to the circumference described upon the radius OD ; there- 
fore the arcs AB^ DE^ are to each other as the circumferences 
of which they are respectively a part ; and these circumferences 
are as the radii AC^ DO; therefore 

arc AB : arc DEiiAC: DO. 

For the same reason the sectors ACB^ DOE, are as thp **ntire 
circles ; but the entire circles are as the squares of their radii ; 
therefore 



sect. ACB : sect. DOE iiAC: DO. 
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289. The area of a circle is equal to the product of its drcwnr^ 
ftrence by kalfofthe radius* 

Demonstration. Denoting by surf. CA the surface or area of 
a circle whose radius is Cw2, we say that 

surf. CA^iCAx drc. CA. 
Fig. 167. l^CAx circ. CA {Jig. 167) be not the area of the circle of 
which CA is the radius, this quantity will be the measure of a 
circle either greater or less. Let us suppose, in the first place^ 
that it is the measure of a greater circle, and that, if it be possi- 
ble, iCAx drc. CA = surf. CB. 

About the circle, of which CA is the radius, circumscribe a 
regular polygon DEFG &c., the sides of which shall not meet 
the circumference of the circle whose radius is CB (^5); the 
surface of this polygon will be equal to its perimeter 

DE + EF-^FG + Slc, 
multiplied by ^ AC (280). But the perimeter of the polygon is 
greater than that of the inscribed circle, since it encloses it on 
all sides ; consequently the surface of the polygon DEFO &c. 
is greater than ^ACxcirc. AC^ which, by hypothesis, is the 
measure of the circle, of which CB is the radius ; hence the 
polygon would be greater than the circle ; but it is less, since it 
is contained within it ; therefore it is impossible that 

\CAx circ. CA 
should be greater than surf. CA^ or, in other words, it is impos* 
sible that the circumference of a circle multiplied by half of the 
radius should be the measure of a greater circle. 

Again, this same product cannot be the measure of a less cir- 
cle ; and, not to change the figure, I will suppose that the circle 
in question is that whose radius b CB ; it is to be proved then, 
that I CB X drc. CB cannot be the measure of a less circle, of 
the circle, for example, whose radius is CA. Let us suppose, if 
it be possible, that ^ CB X drc. CB = surf. CA. 

The same construction Ijeing supposed as above, the surface of 
the polygon DEFO &c. will have for its measure 

{DE + EF'hFG+&Lc.)xiCA'y 
but the perimeter DEh- EF + FG -^ Sic.^ is less than drc. CB 
which encloses it on all sides ; hence the area of the polygon is 
less than | CA x circ. CB^ and for a still stronger reason, less 
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than I CB x drc CB. This last quantit j is, by hypothesis, the 
measure of the circle of which CA is the radius; consequently 
the polygon would be less than the inscribed circle, which is 
absurd ; it is impossible then that the circumference of a circle 
multiplied by half of the radius should be the measure of a less 
circle. 

Therefore the circumference of a circle multiplied by half of 
the radius is the measure of this circle. 

290. Corollary u The surface of a sector is equal to the arc 
of this sector multiplied by half of the radius* 

For the sector ACB (Jig. 1 68) is to the entire circle, as the Fig. 16«. 
arc AMB is to the entire circumference ABD (125), or as 
AMB X ^ AC is io ABD x \AC. But the entire circle is equal 
to ABD X J AC] therefore the sector ACB has for its measure 
AMBxiAC. 

291. Corollary lu Since the circumferences of circles are as 
their radii, or as their diameters, calling x the circumference of 
a circle whose diameter is one, we have this proportion ; the 
.diameter of a circle 1 is to its circumference ;r, as the diameter 
2CA is to the circumference of a circle whose radius is CA, 

or 1 : JT : : 2CA : circ. CA ; 

hence circ. CA = 2;p x CA» 

Multiplying each member by ^ CA, we have 

iCAx circ. CA-7tX CA, 

or sva-f. CA = ;r X CA ; 

therefore, the surface of a circle is equal to the product (f the square 

of the radius by the constant number ji, which represents the drcum- 

ference of a circle whose diameter is 1, or the ratio of the drcumfer- 

ence to the diameter. 

In like manner, the surface of a circle whose radius is OB, is 
——a 
equal to ;r x OB. But 

7ix CAzTcX OB:: CA: OB; 

therefore, the surfaces of circles are to each other as the squares of 
their radii, which agrees with the preceding theorem. 

292. Scholium. We have already said, that the problem of 
the quadrature of the circle consists in finding a square equal in 
surface to a circle whose radius is known ; now we have just 
shown that a circle is equivalent to a rectangle contained by the 
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circumference and half of the radius, and this rectangle is change 
ed into a square by finding a mean proportional between its two 
dimensions (243), Thus the problem of the quadrature of the 
circle reduces itself to finding the circumference, when the radius 
is known ; and, for this purpose, it is sufficient to know the ratia 
of the circumference to the radius or to the diameter. 

Hitherto we have not been able to obtain this ratio except by 
approximation ; but the process has been carried so far, that a 
knowledge of the exact ratio would have no real advantage over 
the approximate ratio. Indeed this question, which occupied 
much of the attention of geometers, when the methods of approx- 
imation were less known, is now ranked among those idle ques- 
tions which engage the attention of such only as have scarcely 
attained to the first principles of geometry. 

Archimedes proved that the ratio of the circumference to the 
diameter is comprehended between SifJ and S^f ; thus 3| or y 
is a value already approaching very near to 'the number, which 
we have represented by 7t ; and this first approximation is much 
in use on account of its simplicity. Metius gave a much nearer 
value of this ratio in the expression fff. Other calculators 
have found the value of Jt^ developed to a certain number of de- 
cimals, to be 3,1415926535897932 &c., and some have had the 
patience to extend these decimals to the hundred and twenty- 
seventh, and even to the hundred and fortieth. Such an approx- 
imation may evidently be taken as equivalent to the truth, and 
the roots of imperfect powers are not better known. 

We shall explain, in the following problems, two elementary 
methods, the most simple, for obtaining these approximations. 

PROBLEM. 

293. The surface of a res^Iar inscribed polygon and that of a 
similar circumscribed polygon being gwen, to find the surfaces of 
regular inscribed and circumscr^ed polygons of double the number 
of sides. 
Fig. 169. Solution. Let AB (fig. 169) be the side of a given inscribed 
polygon, EF parallel to AB^ that of a similar circumscribed 
polygon, C the centre of the circle ; if we draw the chord wJJtf, 
and the tangents AP^ BQ, the chord AM will be the side of an 
inscribed polygon of double the number of sides,, and PQ double 
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of PM will be that of a similar circumscribed polygon (277) ; 
and, as the different angles of the polygon equal to ACM will 
admit of the same construction, it is sufiBcient to consider the 
angle ACM only, and the triangles here contained will be to 
each other as the entire polygons. Let A be the surface of the 
inscribed polygon whose side is AB^ B the surface of a similar 
circumscribed polygon, A' the surface of a polygon whose side 
is AM, B' the surface of a similar circumscribed polygon. A 
and B are known, and it is proposed to find A' and B. 

1. The triangles A CD, ACM, the common vertex of which is 
A, are to each other as their bases CD, CM ; moreover, these 
triangles are as the polygons A and A', of which they are res- 
pectively a part ; hence 

A: A':: CD: CM. 
The triangles CAM, CME, the common vertex of which is M, 
are to each other as their bases CA, CE ; these same triangles 
are also as the polygons A' and B, of which they are respect- 
ively a part ; hence 

A iB :: CA : CE. 

But, on account of the parallels AD, ME, 

CDiCMi: CAiCE; 
therefore AiA'iiA'iB; 

that is, the polygon A, one of those which is sought, is a mean 
proportional between the two known polygons A and B ; conse- 
quently A' = \/A A B* 

2. On account of the common altitude CM, the triangle CPM 
is to the triangle CPE as PM is to PE ; but, as the line CP 
bisects the angle MCE (201), 

PM I PE :: CM : CE :: CD : CA or CM :: A : A'-, 
hence CPM : CPE ::A: A', 

and CPM : CPM + CPE or CME :: A:A +A'', 

also 2CPJtfor CMPA : CME:: M:A + A\ 

But CMPA and CME are to each other as the polygons B and 
S, of which they are respectively a part ; we have then 

B':B::^A:A+A\ 
Now A! has already been determined ; and this new proportion 
will give the determination of B, namely, 

therefore, by means of the polygons A and B, it is easy to find 
the polygons A' and ff, which have double the number of sides. 
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FBOBLEH. 

294. To find the approximate ratio of the circumference of a eirch 
to its diameter» 

Solution. Let the radius of the circle be =s 1, the side of the 
inscribed square will be v^ (270), that of the circumscribed 
square will be equal to the diameter 2 ; hence the gurface of the 
inscribed square = 2, and that of the circumscribed square =r 4. 
Now, if we make j} = 2, and B = 4, we shall find, by the preced- 
ing problem, the inscribed octagon A' = V8 = 2,8284271, and the 

16 
circumscribed octagon ff = g—- — ^ = 3,3137085. Knowing thus 

the inscribed and circumscribed octagons, we can find, by means 
of them, the polygons of double the number of sides ; we now 
suppose ./I = 2,8284271, 5 = 3,3137086, and we shall have 

A' = VTTTb = 3,0614674, and E = -^--f~- = 3,182^979. These 

•a "T" •« 

polygons of 16 sides will serve to find those of 32 sides, and we 
may proceed in this manner, till there is no difference between 
the inscribed and circumscribed polygons, at least for the num- 
ber of decimals to which the calculation is carried, which in this 
example is seven. Having arrived at this point, we conclude 
that the circle is equal to the last result, for the circle must 
always be comprehended between the inscribed and circum- 
scribed polygons ; therefore, if these do not differ from each 
other for a certain number of decimals, the circle will not differ 
from them for the same number. 

See the calculation of these polygons continued till they give 
the same result for the seven first decimals. 



Nnmber of sides. 

4 

8 

16 

32 

64 

128 

256 

612 

1024 

2048 

4096 

8192 

16384 

-32768 



iDscribed polygon. 

2,0000000 
2,8284271 
3,0614674 
3,1214451 
3,1365485 
3^403311 
3,1412772 
3,1415138 
3,1415729 
3,1415877 
3,1415914 
3,1415923 
3,1415925 
3,1415926 



Circumscribed polygon. 

4,0000000 
3,3137085 
3,1825979 
3,1517249 
3,1441448 
3,1422236 
3,1417504 
3,1416321 
3,1416025 
3,1415951 
3,1415933 
3,1415928 
3,1415927 
3,1415926 
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Hence we conclude that the surface ef the circle s 3,1415926. 

There might be some doubt with respect to the last decimal^ 
on account of the error arising from the parts neglected ; but we 
have extended the calculation to one decimal more in order 
to be assured of the correctness of the above result to the last 
figure. 

Since the surface of a circle is equal to the product of the 
semicircumference by the radius, the radius being 1, the semi- 
circumference will be 3,1415926; or, the diameter being 1, the 
circumference will be 3,1415926; therefore the ratio of the 
circumference to the diameter, above denoted by tt, is equal to 
3,1416926. 

295. TT^e triangle CAB (fig. 170) w equivalent to the isosceles Tig. no. 
triangU DCE, which has the savu angle C, and of which the side 
CE equal to CD is a mean proportional between CA and CB. 
Moreover^ if the angle CAB is a right angle^ the perpendicular CF 
let fall upon the base of the isosceles triangle will be a mean propor- 
iional between the side CA and the half sum of the sides CA, CB. 

Demonstration. 1. On account of the common angle C, the 
triangle ABC is to the isosceles triangle DCE as ./2C x CB is to 

DCx CE or DC (216); consequently these triangles are equiv- 
alent, when DC^AC X CB^ or when DC is a mean proportional 
between AC and CB. 

2# As the perpendicular CGF bisects the angle ACB^ 

AG: GBizACiCB (201), 
whence, by composition^ 

AG : AG + GB or AB :: AC : AC+ CB; 
but AG : AB : : triangle ACG : triangle ACB or 2CDF; 
moreover, if the angle Ais^ right angle, the right-angled trian- 
gles ACG^ CDFj are similar ; whence 

ACG : CDF : : AC: Cf] .^ ^ 

or ACG : ^CDF : : AC: ^CF\ 

therefore AC: ^CF : :AC:AC + CB. 

If we multiply the two terms of the second ratio by AC^ the an- 
tecedents will become equal, and we shall consequently have 

2CF=z ACx{AC+ CB), or CF^ AC X (^^^—^ 5 
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therefore, if the angle .4 is a right angle, the perpendicular CF 
is a mean proportional between the side AC and half the sum of 
the sides ./2C,CB. 

PROBLEM. 

296. To find a circle which shall differ as little as we please from 
a given regular polygon. 

Solution. Let there be given, for example, the square BMJSTP 
Fig. in. {fig. 171); let fall from the centre C the perpendicular CA 
upon the side JtfB, and join CB. 

The circle described upon the radius CA is inscribed in the 
square, and the circle described upon the radius CB is circum- 
scribed about this square ; the first will be less than the square, 
and the second will be greater ; it is proposed to reduce these 
limits. 

Take CD and CE each equal to a mean proportional between 
CA and C£, and join ED ; the isosceles triangle CDE will be 
equivalent to the triangle CAB (295) ; let the same be done with 
respect to each of the eight triangles which compose the square, 
and there will be formed a regular octagon equivalent to the 
square BMJSTP. The circle described upon CF^ a mean propor- 

CA -4- CB 

tional between CA and , will be inscribed in the octa- 

2 ' 

gon, and the circle described upon CD, as a radius, will be cir- 
cumscribed about it. Thus the first will be less and the second 
greater than the given square. 

If we change, in the same manner, the right-angled triangle 
CDF into an equivalent isosceles triangle, we shall form in this 
way a regular polygon of sixteen sides equivalent to the proposed 
square. The circle inscribed in this polygon will be less than 
the square, and the circle circumscribed about it will be greater. 

We can proceed in this manner till the ratio between the ra- 
dius of the inscribed circle and that of the circumscribed circle 
shall difier as little as we please from equality. Then either of 
these circles may be regarded as equivalent to the proposed 
square. 

297. Scholium. To exhibit the result of this investigation of the 
successive radii, let a be the radius of the circle inscribed in one 
of the polygons, and b the radius of the circle circumscribed 
about the same polygon ; and let a', 5', be similar radii to the 
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next polygon of double the number of sides. According to what has 
been demonstrated, [/ is a mean proportional between a and b, and 

I*' is a meap proportional between a and — — ; so that we have 



V = va A 6j and ol ^ \ax 



a-|-6 



2 ' 

hence the radii a and h of one polygon being known, the radii 
a', h\ of the following polygon are easily deduced ; and we may 
proceed in this manner till the difference between the two radii 
shall become insensible ; then either of these radii may be taken 
for the radius of a circle equivalent to the proposed square or 
polygon. 

This method may be readily applied to lines, since it consists 
in finding successive mean proportionals between known lines ; 
but it succeeds still better by means of numbers, and it is one of 
the most convenient, that elementary geometry can furnish, for 
finding expeditiously the approximate ratio of the circumference 
of a circle to its diameter. Let the side of the square be equal 
to 2, the first inscribed radius CA will be t, and the first circum- 
scribed radius CB will be v2 or 1,4142136. Putting then a = 1, 
and h = 1,4142136, we shall have 

1^= volTS = VI X 1,4142136 = 1,1892071; 

o' = j;7^^ = j;i;T+Lpii6 = 1,0986841. 

These numbers may be used in calculating the succeeding ones 
according to the law of cgntinuation. 

See the result of this calculation extended to seven or eight 
figures by means of a table of common logarithms. 

Radix of the circumscribed ciicles* Radii of the inscribed circles. 

1,4142136 1,0000000. , 

1,1892071 1,0986841. 

1,1430500 1,1210863. 

1,1320149 1,1265639. 

1,1292862 1,1279257. 

1,1286063 1,1282657. 

The first half of the figures being now the same in both, vft 
can take the arithmetical instead of the geometrical means, since 
they do not differ from each other except in the remoter deci- 
mals {Alg. 102). The operation is thus greatly abridged, and 
the results are, 

6reofn» 13 
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1,1284360 1,1283508. 

1,1283934 1,1283721. 

1,1283837 1,1283774. 

1,1283801 1,1283787. 

1,1283794 1,1283791. 

1,1283792 1,1283792. 

Hence 1,1283792 is very nearly the radius of a circle equal 
in surface to a square whose side is 2.^ From this it is easy to 
find the ratio of the circumference of a circle to its diameter; for 
it has been demonstrated that the surface of a circle is equal to 
the square of the radius multiplied by the number tc ; therefore 
if we divide the surface 4 by the square of 1,1283792, we shall 
have the value of ^ equal to 3,1415926 &c., as determined by 
the other method. 



Appendix to the Fourth Section. 

DEFIKITIOJ^S, 

298. Among quantities of the same kind that which is greatest 
is called a maximum ; and that which is smallest a minimum. 

Thus the diameter of a circle is a maximum among all the 
straight lines drawn from one point of the circumference to 
another, and a perpendicular is a minimum among all the straight 
lines drawn from a given point to a given straight line. 

299. Those figures which have equal perimeters are called 
isoperimetrical figures* 

THEOREM. 

300. Among triangles of the same base And the same perimeter 
that is a maximum in uhich the two undetermined Hdes are equal 

Fig. 172. • Uemonstration. Let AC- CB (fig. 172), and 

AM^MB=zAC+CB\ 
the isosceles triangle ACB will be greater than the triangle AMB 
of the same base and the same perimeter* 

From the point C, as a centre, and with the radius CA « CJ5, 
describe a circle meeting CA produced in D ; join DB ; and the 
angle DBA^ inscribed in a semicircle is a right angle (128). Pro- 
duce the perpendicular DB towards JV, and make MK'=MB^ 
and join AJST. From thp points M and C let fall upon IXAT the 
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perpendiculars MP and CG. Since CB r= CD, and MK = JIfB, 
J1C+ CB = ./2A and AM+MB = AMa^MN. But 

consequently j4D^ wiJtf + JtfJV ; therefore AD > ^JV. 

Now, if the oblique line AD is greater than the oblique line 
AJ>r^ it must be at a greater distance from the perpendicular AB 
(52) ; hence DB > JSAT, and BO the half DB is greater than^ 
BP the half BX. But the triangles ABC, ABM, which have 
the same base AB, are to each other as their altitudes BG, BP ; 
therefore, since BG ]> BP, the isosceles triangle ABC is greater 
than the triangle ABM of the same base and same perimeter 
which is not isosceles, 

THEOREM. 

301* Among polygons of the same perimeter and of the same num- 
ber of sides, that is a maximum which has its sides equal. 

Demonstration* Let ABCDEF {fig. 1 73) be the maximum Fig. it.3. 
polygon; if the side jBC is not equal to CjD,-make, upon the 
base BD, an isosceles triangle BODy having the same perimeter 
as BCD, the triangle BOD will be greater than BCD (300), 
and consequently the polygon ABODEF will be greater than 
ABCDEF ; this last then will not be a maximum among all those 
of the same perimeter and the same number of sides, which is 
contrary to the supposition. Hence BC must be equal to CD'^ 
and, for the same reason, we shall have CD = DE, DE = EF, 
fee. ; therefore all the sides of the maximum polygon are equal 
to each other** 

theorsTm. 

303. Of all triar^les formed with two given sides making any 
angle at pleasure with each other, the maximum is that in which the 
two given sides make a right angle. 

Demonstration. Let there be the two triangles BAC, BAD 
(fig. 174), which have the side AB common, and the side Fig. 174. 
AC ss AD ; if the angle BAC is a right angle, the triangle BAC 
will be freater than the triangle BAD, in which the angle A is 
acute er obtuse. 

For, the base AB being the same, the two triangles BAC^ 
BAD, are as their altitudes AC, DE. But the perpendicular 
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DE is less than the oblique line ^D or its equal AC ; therefore 
the triangle BAD is less than BAC* 

THKOREH. 

303. Of all polygons formed of gitjen sides and one side to he 
taken of any magnitude at pleasure^ the maximum must be such that 
all the angles may be inscribed in a semicircle of which the unknown 
side shall be the diameter* 

Fig. 175. Demonstration. Let ABCDEF {Jig. 1 75), be the greatest of 
the polygons formed of the given sides AB^ BC^ CD^ DE^ EF^ 
and the side AF taken at pleasure ; draw the diagonals AD^ DF. 
If the angle ADF is not a right angle, we can, by preserving the 
parts ABCD^ DEF^ as they are, augment the triangle ADF^ and 
consequently the entire polygon by making the angle ADF a 
right angle, according to the preceding proposition ; but this poly- 
gon can no longer be augmented, since it is supposed to have 
attained its fiiaximum ; therefore the angle ADF is already a 
right angle. The same may be said of the angles ABF, ACF^ 
AEF ; hence all the angles Aj B^ C, A JEJ, F^ of the maximum 
polygon are inscribed in a semicircle of which the undetermined 
side AF is the diameter. 

304. Scholium. This proposition gives rise to a question, 
namely, whether there are several ways of forming a polygon 
with given sides and one unknown side, the unknown side being 
the diameter of the semicircle in which the other sides are in- 
scribed. Before deciding this question it is proper to observe 
that, if the same chord AB subtends arcs described upon differ- 

Fig. 176. ent radii AC^ AD {fig. 176), the angle at the centre subtended 
by this chord will be least in the circle of the greatest radius ; 
thus ACB < ADB. For ADO = ACD + CAD (78) ; therefore 
ACD<CADOj and, each being doubled, we have ACB K^ ADB. 

THEOREM. 

306. TTiere is but one way of forming a polygon ABCDEF, 

Fig. 175. (fig. 175) with given sides and one side unknown^ the unknown side 

being the diameter of the semicircle in which the others are inscribed. 

Demonstration. Let us suppose that we have found a circle 
which satisfies the question ; if we take a greater circle, the 
chords AB^ JSC, CD, &c., answer to angles at the centre that are 
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smaller. The sum of the angles at the centre will accordingly 
be less than two right angles ; thus the extremities of the given 
sides will not terminate in the extremities of a diameter. The 
contrary will occur if we take a smaller circle ; therefore the 
polygon under consideration can be inscribed in only one circle. 

306. Scholium. We can change at pleasure the order of the 
sides ^4B^ BC^ CDj &c., and the diameter of the circumscribed 
circle will always be the same as well as the surface of the po- 
lygon ; for, whatever be the order of the arcs AB^ BC^ CD^ &c., 
it is sufficient that their sum makes a semicircumference, and the 
polygon will always have the same surface, since it will be equal 
to the semicircle minus the segments AB, BC, CD, &c., the sum 
of which is always the same. 

THEOREM. 

f 

307. Of all polygons formed of given sides the maximum is 
that which can be inscribed in a circle* 

Demonstratum. Let ABCDEFG {Jig. 177) be an inscribed Fig- "?. 
polygon, and abcdefg one that does not admit of being inscrib- 
ed, having its corresponding sides equal to those of the former, 
namely, a 6 = AB, 6 c = BC, cd = CD, &c. ; the inscribed poly- 
gon will be greater than the other. 

Draw the diameter EM, and join AM, MB i upon ab:=AB 
construct the triangle abm equal to ABM, and join e m. 

According to what has just been demonstrated (303), the poly- 
gon EFGAM is greater than efg a m, unless this last can also 
be inscribed inia semicircle having e m for its diameter, in which 
case the two polygons would be equal (305). For the same 
reason the polygon EDCBM is greater than edcbm, with the 
exception of the case in which they are equal. Hence the entire 
polygon EFGAMBCDE is greater than efgambcde, unless 
they should be in all respects equal ; but they are not so (161), 
since one is inscribed in a circle, and the other does not admit of 
being inscribed ; therefore the inscribed polygon is greater than 
the other. Taking from them respectively the equal triangles 
ABM, « 6 tn, we have the inscribed polygon ABCDEFO greater 
than the polygon not inscribed abcdefg. 

308. Scholium. It may be sh6wn, as in art. 305, that there 
is only one circle and consequently only one maximum polygon 
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which satisfies the question ; and this polygon will still have the 
same surface, whatever change be made in the order of the sides* 

THEOREM. 

' 309. Among polygons of the same perimeter and the same number 
of sides the regular polygon is a maximum* 

Demonstration. According to art. 301, the maximum polygon 
has all its sides equal ; and, according to the preceding theorem, 
it is such that it may be inscribed in a circle ; therefore it is a 
regular polygon. 

LEMMA. 

310. Two angles at the centre^ measured in tno different circles, 
are to each other as the contained arcs divided by their radii ; that 

AB DE 
Fi|. 178 isj the angle C : angle O :: the ratio -^ : =r^ (fig. 1 78). 

Demonstration. With the radius OF equal to AC^ describe 
the arc FG comprehended between the sides OD^ OE, produced; 
on account of the equal radii AC, OF, 

But, on account of the similar arcs FG, DE, 

FG:DE::FO:DO (288); 

hence the ratio 7—- is equal to the ratio -=— ; therefore 

FO ^ DO 

^'^" AC DO' 

m 
THEOREM. 

311. Of two regular isoperimetrical polygons that is the greater 
which has the greater number of sides. 

Fig. 179. Demonstration. Let DE {fig. 1 79), be half of a side of one 
of these polygons, O its centre, OE a perpendicular let fall from 
the centre upon one of the sidest ; let AB be half of a side of the 
other polygon, C its centre, CB a perpendicular to the side let 
fall from the centre. We suppose the centres O and /7 to be 

t This perpendicular is called in the original apoiMme, No Eng- 
lish word has been adopted answeting to it 
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situated at any distance OC^ and the perpendiculars 0£, Cfi, in 
the direction OC; thus DOE and ACB will be the semiangles 
at the centre of the polygons respectively, and as these angles 
aft hot equal, the lines C^, OD, being produced, will meet in 
some point JP; from this point let fall upon OC the perpendicu- 
lar FO ; from the points O and C, as centres, describe the arcs 
G?/, Gfl, terminating in the sides OF, CF. 
This being done, we have, by the preceding lemma, 

but DE : perimeter of the first polygon : : O : four right angles, 
and jIB : perimeter of the second polygon : : C : four right angles ; 
hence, the perimeters of the polygon being equal, 

DEiAB:: : C 

Multiplying the antecedents by OG and the consequents by CG^ 
we have DE x OG/. AB xCG.iGIi GH. 

But the similar triangles ODE^ OFG^ give 

OE :OG::DE: FG, 
whence DE x OG = OE x FG-, 

in like manner AB x CG=zCB x FG; 

consequently OE x FG i CB > FG ::GI: GH. 
or OE: CBiiGI: GIL 

If therefore it is made evident that the arc GI is greater than the 
arc GH^ it will follow that the perpendicular OE is greater than 
CB. 

On the other side of CF let there be constructed the figure 
CKx equal to CGx^ so that we may have CK= CG^ the angle 
HCK = HCG^ and the arc jST a? = a; G ; the curve K x G enclos- 
ing the arc KHG will be greater than this arc (283). Hence 
G X half of the curve is greater than GH half of the arc ; there- 
fore, for a still stronger reason, GI is greater than GH. 

It follows from this that the perpendicular OE is greater than 
CB\ but the two polygons having the same perimeter are to 
each other as these perpendiculars (280) ; therefore the polygon, 
which has for its half side £)G, is greater than that which has 
for its half side AB. The first has the greater number of sides 
since its angle at the centre is less ; therefore of two regular 
isoperimetrical polygons, that is the greater which has the greater 
number of sides. 
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THEOREM. 

312. Thi circle is greater Aan any polygon of the same perimeter. 
Demonstration. It has already been proved that among poly- 
gons of the same perimeter and the same number of sides, the 
regular polygon is the greatest ; the inquiry is thus reduced to 
comparing the circle with regular polygons of the same perime- 
Fig. 180. ter. Let AI {Jig. 180) be the half side of any regular polygon, 
and C its centre. Let there be, in the circle of the same peri- 
meter, the angle DOE=zACI^ and consequently the arc DE 
equal to the half side AI ; 

the polygon P : circle C : : triangle ACI : sector ODE, 
hence P:C:i \AIx CI : \DE x OE :: CI i OE. 
Let there be drawn to the point E the tangent EO meeting OD 
produced in 0\ the similar triangles ACI, GOEj give the pro- 
portion 

CI: OE :: AI or DE I GE', 
therefore 

P I C :: DE : GE : : DE X \0E : OExiOE, 
that is, P : C :: sector DOE : triangle OOE ; 

but the sector is less than the triangle ; consequently P is less 
than C; therefore the circle is greater than any polygon of the 
same perimeter. 



PART SECOND. 



SECTION FIRST. 
Of Planes and Solid Angles. 

DEFimTioirs, 

313. A STRAIGHT line is perpendicular to a plane, when it is 
perpendicular to every straight line in the plane which passes 
through the foot of the perpendicular (326). Reciprocally, the 
plane, in this case, is perpendicular to the line. 

The foot of the perpendicular is the point in which the perpen- 
dicular meets the plane. 

314. A line is parallel to a plane when, each being produced 
ever so far, they do not meet. Also the plane, in this case, is 
parallel to the line. 

315. Two planes are parallel when, being produced ever so far, 
they do not meet. 

316. It will be demonstrated art. 324, that the common inter- 
section of two planes, which meet each other, is a straight line. 
This being premised, the angle or the mutual inclinatioti of two 
planes is the quantity, whether greater or less, by which they 
depart from each other ; this quantity is measured by the angle 
contained by two straight lines drawn from the same point per- 
pendicularly to the common intersection, the one being in one of 
the planes and the other in the other. 

This angle may be acute, right, or obtuse. 

317. If 4t is right, the two plafies are perpendicular to each 
other. 

318. A solid angle is the angular space comprehended between 
several plaites which meet in the same point. 

Thus the solid angle S {fig. 199) is formed by the meeting of fig. la^ 
the planes ASB, BSC, CSD, DSA. 
It requires at least three planes to form a solid angle. 
Geom. 14 
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THEOREM. 

319. One part of a straight lint canm^t be in a plane and another 
part Toithout it. 

Demonstration. By the de6nitioD of a plane (6) a straight 
line, which has two points in common with the plane, lies wholly 
in that plane, 

320* Scholium. In order to determine whether a surface is 
plane, it is necessary to apply a straight line in different direc- 
tions to this surface and see if it touches the surface in its whole 
extent. 

THEOREM. 

321 • Two straight lines which cut each other are in the sanu 
plane, and determine its position. 

>ig. 181. Demonstration. Let AB, AC ijig. 181), be two straight lines 
which cut each other in A. Conceive a plane to pass through 
^B, and to be turned about AB, until it passes through the point 
C ; then, two points A and C being in the plane, the whole line 
AC h in this plane ; therefore the position of the plane is deter- 
mined by the condition of its containing the two lines AB^ AC. 

322. Corollary i. A triangle ABC, or three points A, B, C, 
not m the same straight line determine the position of a plane. 

lig. 182. 323. Corollary u. Also two parallels AB, CD {fig. 182), 
determine the position of a plane ; for, if the line EF be drawn, 
the plane of the two straight lines AE, EF, will be that of the 
parallels AB, CD. 

THEOREM. 

324. If two planes cut each other, their common intersection is tf 
straight line. 

Demonstration. If among the points comn>on to the two planes 
there were three not in the same straight line, the two planes io 
question passing each through these three points would make 
only one and the same plane, whiQh is contrary to the supposi- 
tion« 

THEOREM. 

^ig. 183. 325. If a straight line AP (fig. 183) is perpendicular to two others 
PB, PC, which intersect each other at its foot in the plane MN, i^ 
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will be perpendicular to every other straight line PQ drawn through 
its foot in the same plane, and thus it will be perpendicular to the 
plane MN. 

Demonstration. Through a point Q, taken at pleasure in PQ, 
draw the straight line BC in the angle BPC making BQ = QC 
(242); join j«fi,^Q,^C. 

The base BC being bisected at the point Q, the triangle BPC 
will give 

PC + PB-^PQ + 1QC (194). 
The triangle BAC will give, in like manner, 

JC + AB = 2^Q + 2QC. 
If we subtract the first equation from the second, and recollect 
that the triangles APC, APB, each right-angled at P, give 

AC— PC^ AP, AB — PB=z AP', we shall have 

AP + AP=: ^AQ-- 2PQ; 
or, by taking half of each member, 

AP^AQ-PQi 

hence AP + PQ = AQ] 

therefore the triangle APQ is right-angled at P (193), and AP is 

perpendicular to PQ. 

326. Scholium* It is evident, then, not only that a straight 
line may be perpendicular to all those which pass through its 
foot in the plane, but that this happens, whenever the line in 
question is perpendicular to two straight lines drawn in the 
plane ; hence the propriety of the definition art. 313. 

327. Corollary i. The perpendicular AP is less than any 
oblique line AQ ; therefore it measures the true distance of a 
point A from the plane PQ. 

328. Corollary lu Through any given point P in a plane only 
one perpendicular can be drawn to this plane ; for, if there could 
be two, a plane being supposed to pass through them intersecting 
the plane MJV in PQ, the two perpendiculars would be perpen- 
dicular to the line PQ at the same point, and in the same plane, 
which is impossible (50). 

It is also impossible to let fall from a given point, without a 
plane two perpendiculars to this plane ; for let AP, AQ, be these 
two perpendiculars, then the triangle APQ would have two right 
angles APQ, AQP, which is impossible. 
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THEOREM. 



329. Oblique lines equally distant from the perpendicular are 
equal ; and of two oolique lines unequally distant from the perpen" 
dicular^ that which is at the greater distance is the greater. 

Fig. 184 Demonstration. The angles ^PB, APC, APD {fig. 1 84), being 
right' angles, if we suppose* the distances PB^ PC, PD, equal to 
each other, the triangles APB^ APC, APD, have two sides and 
the included angle respectively equal, they are consequently 
equal; therefore the hypothenuses or the oblique lines AB^ AC, 
AD, are equal to each other. Likewise if the distance PE is 
greater than PD or its equal PB, it is evident that the oblique 
line AE will be greater than AB or its equal AD. 

330. Corollary. All the equal oblique lines AB, AC, AD, Slc, 
terminate in the circumference of a circle BCD described about 
the foot of the perpendicular P, as a centre ; therefore, a point 
A without a plane being given, to find the point P where the per- 
pendicular A meets this plane, take three points B, C, D, equally 
distant from the point A, and find the centre of the circle which 
passes through these points, this centre will be the point P re- 
quired. 

331. Scholium. The angle ABP is called the inclination of the 
oblique line AB to the plane MN. It is manifest that this incli- 
nation is the same for all the oblique lines AB, AC, AD, &c., 
which depart equally, from the perpendicular ; for all the trian- 
gles ABP, ACP, ADP, &c., are equal. 
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185. 332. Let AP (fig. 185) be a perpendicular to the plane MN, and 
BC a line situatvd in this plane ; if from the foot P of the perpen- 
dicular a line PD be drawn perpendicular to BC, and AD be joined, 
AD will be perpendicular to BC. 

Demonstration. Take DB = DC, and join PB, PC, AB, AC. 
Since LB = DC, the oblique line PB = PC ; and, because 
PB = PC, the oblique lines AB, AC, considered with reference 
to the perpendicular AP, are equal (329) ; hence the line AD 
has two points A and D each equally distant from the extremities 
B and C; therefore AD is perpendicular to BC (55). 

333. Corollary. It will be seen, at the same time, that BC is 
perpendicular to the plane APD, since BC is* pei pendicular at 
the same time to the two straight lines AD and PD. 
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334. Scholium. The two lines AE, BC, present an example 
of two lines which do pot meet, because they are not situated in 
the same plane. The least distance of these lines is the straight 
line PD^ which is at the same time perpendicular to the line AP 
and to the line BC. The distance PD is the shortest: because, 
if we join two other points, as A and JS, we shall havc^B ^ AD^ 
AD > PD, and, for a still stronger reason, AB > PD. 

The two lines AE, CB, although not situated in the same 
plane, are considered as making a right angle with each other, 
because AE and a line drawn through any point in it parallel to 
£C, would make a right angle with each other. In like manner, 
the line AB and the line PD, which represent two straight lines 
not situated in the same plane, are considered as making the 
same angle with each other, as is made by AB and a line par- 
allel to PD drawn through some. point in AB. 

THEOREM. 

335. If the line AP (fig. 186) is perpendicular to the plane MN, ^ig. 186. 
every line DE parallel to AP will be perpendicular to the same 
plane. 

Demonstration. Let there be a plane passing through the par- 
allels AP, DE, intersecting the plane MJST in PD\ in the plane 
MJy draw BC perpendicular to PD, and join AD. 

According to the corollary of the preceding theorem BC is 
perpendicular to the plane .^[PDE ; consequently the angle jBDJG 
is a right angle ; but the angle EDP is also a right angle, since 
AP is perpendicular to PD, and DE is parallel to AP (65) 5 
hence the line DE is perpendicular to each of the lines DP, DB; 
therefore it is perpendicular to the plane MJ^ passing through 
them (325). 

336. Corollary i. Conversely, if the straight lines AP, DE, 
are perpendicular to the same plane MJV, they will be parallel ; 
for, if they are not, through the point D draw a line parallel to 
AP ; this parallel will be perpendicular to the plane MJ^, conse- 
quently there would be two perpendiculars to the same plane 
drawn through the same point, which is impossible (328). 

337. Corollary ii. Two lines A and B, parallel to a third C, 
are parallel to each other ; for, let there be a plane perpendicu- 
lar to the line C, the lines A and B parallel to this perpendicu- 
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lar will be perpendicular to the same plane ; therefore, by the 
above corollary, they are parallel to each other. 

It is supposed that the three lines are not in the same plane, 
without which the proposition would already be known (68). 

THEOREM. 

Fig. 187. 333. If the straight line AB (fig. 187) is parallel to another 
straight line CD, drawn in the plane MN, it will be parallel to this 
plane. 

Demonstration. If the line AB^ which is in the plane ABCD^ 
should meet the plane JWJV, this can take place only in some 
point of the line CD^ the common intersection of the two planes ; 
now AB cannot meet CD, because it is parallel to it ; conse- 
quently it cannot meet the plane Jlf^; therefore it is parallel to 
this plane (314). 

THEOREM. 

t 

Fig. 188. 339. Two planes MN, PQ (fig. 188), perpendicular to the same 
straight liiu AB, are parallel to each other. 

Demonstration. If they can meet, let O be one of the common 
points of intersection, and join OA^ OB ; the line AB^ perpen- 
dicular to the plane MK^ is perpendicular to the straight line 
OA drawn through its foot in this plane ; for the same reason, 
AB is perpendicular to BO ; hence OA^ OB, would be two per- 
pendiculars let fall from the same point O upon the same straight 
line, which is impossible ; consequently the planes MJST^ PQ, 
cannot meet ; therefore they are parallel. 

THEOREM. 

ifig. 189. 340. The intersections EF, GH (fig. 189), of two parallel planes 
MN, PQ, by a third plane FG, are parallel. 

Demonstration. If the lines EF, GH, situated in the same 
plane, are not parallel, being produced they will meet; conse- 
quently the planes MK, PQ, in which they are, would meet; 
therefore they would not be parallel. 

THEOREM. 

Fig. 188. 341. The line AB (fig. 188), perpendicular to the plan^i MN, is 
perpendicular to the plane FQ, parallel to the plane MN. 
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Demonstration. In the plane PQ draw at pleasure the line 
BC, and through AB^ BC^ suppose a plane ABC to pass inter- 
secting the plane MJST in AD^ the intersection AD will be par- 
allel to EC (340) ; but the line ABy perpendicular to the plane 
JI£Ar, is perpendicular to the straight line AD ; consequently it 
will be perpendicular to its parallel BC\ and, since the line.^^ 
is perpendicular to every line BC drawn through the foot of it 
in the plane PQ^ it follows that it is perpendicular to the plane 
PQ. 

THEOREM. 

-342. Tlu parallels EG, FH (fig. 189), comprehended 6c/wc«i Fig. 189. 
two parallel planes MN, PQ, are equal. 

Demonstration. Through the parallels £G, JRfJ, suppose a 
plane EGHF to pass meeting the parallel planes in EF^ GH, 
The intersections BF, GJff, are parallel (340) as well as EG^ 
FH ; consequently the figure EGHF is a parallelogram ; there- 
fore EG = FH. 

343. Corollary. It follows from this, that two parallel planes 
are throughout at the same distance from each other ; for, if £G, 
FHL^ are perpendicular to the two planes JtfJV, PQ, they are 
parallel to each other (335) ; therefore they are equal. 

THEOREM. 

344. If two angles CAE, DBF (fig. 190) not in ijie sameplane^ Fig. 190. 
have their sides parallel and directed the same way^ these angles will 

he equals and their planes will be parallel. 

Demonstratim. Take AC =z BD, AE = BF, and join CE, DF, 
AB, CD, EF. Since AC \& equal and parallel to JSD, the figure 
ABDCy is a parallelogram (87) ; therefore CD is equal and 
parallel to AB. For a similar reason, EF is equal and parallel 
to AB; consequently CD is also equal and parallel to EF; 
hence the figure CEFD is a parallelogram, and thus the side CE 
is equal and parallel to DF; the triangles then CAEj DBF, are 
equilateral with respect to each other ; therefore the angle 

CAE:=:DBF. 

Again, the plane ACE is parallel to the plane BDF; for, let 
us suppose tne plane parallel to DBF, drawn through the point 
A, to meet the lines CD, EF, in points different from C and E^ 
for example, in Cf and H; then, according to article 342, the 
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three lines AB, GD, FH, will be equal ; but the three AB, CD^ 
EF, are also equal ; hence we should have CD = GD, and 
FH=^ FJB, which is absurd ; therefore the plane ACE is parallel 
to BDF. 

345. Corollary. If two parallel planes Jlt/V, PQ, are met by- 
two other planes CABD, EABF, the angles CAE, DBF, formed 
by the intersections in the parallel planes, are equal ; for the 
intersection AC is parallel to BD (340), and AE to JSF, there- 
fore the angle CAE = DBF. 

THEOREM. 

346. If three straight lines not in the same plane AB, CD, EF 
Fig. 190. ^fig, 190)^ are equal and parallel^ the triangles ACE, BDF, /orm- 

ed by joining the extremities of these lines, on the one hand and on 
other, zoill be equal and their planes Toill be paralleL 

Demonstration* Since AB is equal and parallel to CD, the 
figure ABDC is a parallelogram; consequently the side ACis 
equal and parallel to BD. For a similar reason the sides AE, 
BF, are equal and parallel, as also CE, DF; hence the two tri- 
angles ACE, BDF, are equal ; it may be shown moreover, as 
in the preceding proposition, that their planes are parallel. . 

THEOREM. 

347. Two straight lines comprehended between three parallel 
planes are divided into parts that are proportional to each other. 

Fig. 191. Demonstration. Let us suppose that the line AB (fig. 191) 
meets the parallel planes MAT, PQ, RS, in A, E, B, and that the 
line CD meets the same planes in C, F, D, we shall have 

AE:EB::CF:FD. 
Draw AD meeting the plane PQ in G, and join AC, EG, GF, 
BD ; the intersections EG, BD, of the parallel planes PQ, RS, by 
the plane ABD, are parallel (340) ; hence, AE : £B : : AG : GD ; 
and, because the intersections AC, GF, are parallel, 

AGiGDi: CFiFD; 
therefore, on account of the common ratio, AG : GD, we have 

AEiEB:: CF: FD. 

THEOREM. 

Fig. 192. 348. Let ABCD (fig. 192) be any quadrilateral either in the 
same plane or not ; if the opposite sides are cut proportionally hy 
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too straight lines EP, GH, so that AE : E6 : : DP : PC, and 
BG : GC : : AH : HD, the straight lines EF, GH, will cut each 
tiher in a point M, in such a manner that HM : MG : : AE : EB, 
£M : MP : : AH : HD. 

Demonstration. Let there be any plane A b He D passing 
through '^D which does not pass through GH'^ through the 
. points E, B, C, Fj draw Ee^Bh^Cc^ Ff parallel to GH meet- 
ing this plane in e, b, c,/. On account of the parallels B fr, QH^ Cc^ 

bHiHc::BG:GC:iAH:HD (196); 
consequently the triangles AHby DHc^ are similar (208). Also >. 

Aeieb ::AE: EB 
and Df'f^ iiDFiFG, 

hence Ae i eb : : Df : /c, 

or, by composition A e : Df: ; Ab: Dc-^ 
but, on account of the similar triangles AHb^ DHc^ 

AbiDciiAHiHD, 
consequently A e : Df: : AH : HD. 

Besides, the triangles AHb^ DHc^ being similar, the angle 
HAe = HDf\ hence the triangles AHt^ BHf^ are similar 
(^08), and consequently the angle AHe^DHf It follows then, 
in the first place, that e Hf is a straight line, and that thus the 
three parallels E e, GH, Ff are situated in the same plane which 
contains the two straight lines £F, GH\ therefore these must cut 
each other in a point M. Moreover, on account of the parallels 
Ee, MH, Ff EM: MF::eH: Hf^: : AH: HD. 

By a similar conslpction, referred to the side AB^ it may be 
demonstrated that HM : MG : : AE : EB. 

THEOREIf • 

349. The angle comprehended between two planes MAN, MAP, 
may be measured^ conformably to the definition^ by the angle PAN' 
(fig, 193) made by the tioo lines AN, AP, drawn one in one of these Fig. 1J^3^ 
planes and the other in the other perpendicularly to the common 
intersection AM. 

Demonstration. In order to show the legitimacy of this meas- 
ure it is necessary to prove, 1. that it is constant, or in other 
words, that it is the same to whatever point of the common inter- 
section the two perpendiculars are drawn. 

If we take anothcr.point JIf, and draw MC in the plane JtfJV*, 
and MB in the pkne MP^ perpendicular to the common intersec- 

Geom. 15 
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^ 44f ; stnt^e ^ apd 4P are perpendicidptr tp tl^ swie lin^. 
441^ tbej 8f« parallel to each other. For the same reason MG 
19 pairaUel tq 4N\ consequently the angle JBJlf C » F-iA* (344) ; 
therefore, whether the perpendiculars be dra^^n to the ppint^Jlf 
PC to the poiiit A^ the angle is alwaj9 th/e sa^le• 

3« It i3 necessary to show that, iJf the angle of the two. pji^ini^: 
incr^aaiis or diminishes, the aogle PMi increasQ^ and diooiiniftb^ . 
in. t^e s^fne ratio, 

< 

In the plane PAN describe, fro.m the c^ntr^ A and with any 
i:adius, the arc JVDP, and from, the centre M and with the same- 
radius, the arc C£fi; draw JiD tQ any pQint D in the arc KP\ 
the two planes PAJ^^ BM.C, b^ipg perpendicular to the saj»fr 
straight line MA are parallel to each other (339) ; consequently 
the intersections AD^ ME^ of the two planes by the third AMD% 
are parallel ; therefore the angle BME is equal to PAD (344)» 

flaliirrg, for the present, the angle formed by the two planes 
JIfP, MDT, a wedge^ if the angle DAiF were equal to DAJf^ it is. 
evident that the wedge DAMP would be equaj to the wedge 
lMMJ!f\ fpr the base PAD might be applied exactly tp its equal 
£)AJ^r. a^d the altitude AJil would be the same for both ; there- 
fore the two wedges would coincide with each other. It is man- 
ifest, likj^wise) if the angle iA/2P were contained a certain nurobeF> 
c^ times without a fraction in the angle PAN^ the wedge DAMP 
Tfould be c;ontained as many times in the wedge PAMJf* More- 
over, from a ratio in an ^w$ire number to any ratio whatever the 
conclusion is legijtimate, and has been dip9onstrated in a case 
altogether similar (ISS) ; consequently^ whatever be the ratio of 
the angle DAP to the angle PAJi, the wedge DAMP will have 
the same ratio to the wedge PAMK; therefore the angle JiAP 
may be taken for the measure of the wedge PAMJ^T^ (nt of the 
angle made by the two planes MAPy MAJ>t. 

350. Scholium. It is with angles formed by two planes, as it 
is with angles formed by two straight lines. Thus, when two 
planes intersect each other, the angles opposite to each other at 
the vertex are equal, and the adjacent angles are together equal 
to two right angles ; therefore, when one plane is perpendicular 
to another^ the latter is perpendicular to the former. Also, 
when two parallel planes are intersected by a third plane, the 
same properties exist with respect to the angles thus formed, as 
take place, when two parallel lines are met by a third line (64). 
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3il. Tlu fme AF'(fig. 194) being perpendlcutar to tfUphrieM^j Rg. IjM. 
any plane APB^ pcusing through AP, vntt he perpendicular to the 
plane MN. 

Demonstration. Let BC be the intersection of the planes ABj 
MJ^'j if, in the plane MJf^ the line DE be drawn perpendicular 
to jBP, the line AP, being perpendicular to the plane MJf^ will 
be perpendicular to each of the two straight lines BC^ DE. But 
thfe atigle APD formed by the two perpendiculars PA^ PD^ 
trt the common intersection BP, measures the angle of the two 
iplanes AB^ JKAT; Aier^fbre, since this angle is a right angle, th^ 
two planes are perpendicular to each other (317). 

352. Scholium. When three straight lines, as AP^ BP^ DJP, 
are perpendicular to each other, each of these lines is perpendic- 
tilar to the plane of the two others, and the three planes are per^ 
pendicular to each other. 

THEOREM. 

353. If the plane AB (fig. 194) is perpendiculatto the plane MN, ^ ^H 
and in the plane AB (fte line AP be \drawn perpendicular to the comr 

mon intirseciimi PB, the lint AP xottf be petpendicular to the plane 
MN. 

Demonstration. If, in the plane JlfV, the line PD be dranin 
perpendicular to PB^ithe angle jfPZ> will ib^ a right angle, since 
the planes are perpendicular to each other ; consequently, the 
line AP is perpendicular to the two straight lines PS, PD; there- 
fore it is perpendicular to the plane JIfJV*. 

354. Corollary. If the plane AB is perpendicular to the plane 
JI£Ar, and if through a point P of the common intersection a per- 
pendicular to the plane J(£Y be drawn, this perpendicular wiQ be 
in the plane AB ; for, if it is not, there may be drawn, in the 
plane AB, a line AP perpendicular to the common intersection 
J3P, which would be at the same time perpendicular to the plane 
JlfaAT; therefore there would be two perpendiculars to the plaiie 
MJi at the same point P, which is impossible (325). 

THEOREM. 

355. If two planes AB, AD (fig. 194), are perpendicular toaf^.l^ 
third MN, their common intersection AP toill be perpendicular to 

this third plane. 
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Demonstration. If through the point P a perpendicular to the 
plane MN be drawn, this perpendicular must be at the same 
time in the plane AB and in the plane AD (354) ; therefore it is 
their common intersection AP. 

THEOREM. 

356. If a solid anglt is formed hy thru plane angles^ ike mm qf 
either two of these angles will be greater than the third* 

Demonstration. We need consider only the case in which the 
plane angle to be compared with the two others is greater than 

formed by the three plane angles ASB, ASC^ J35C, and let us 
suppose that the angle ASB is the greatest of the three ; we say 
i}i?LtASB<:ASC + BSC. 

In the plane ASB make the angle BSD^BSC, draw at 
pleasure the straight line ADB ; and, having taken SC = 5Z), 
join AC, BC. 

The two sides J5S^ SD, are equal to the two J5S, SC, and the 
angle BSD — BSC; hence the two triangles BSD, BSC, are 
equal ; consequently BD = BC. But ABk^AC-^BC-, if we 
take from the one BD, and from the other its equal BC, there will 
remain AD <^AC. The two sides AS, SD, are equal to the two 
AS, SC, and the third AD is less than the third AC-, therefore 
the angle ASD < ASC (42). Adding BSJJ = JBSC,we shall have 

ASD + BSD or ASB < ASC + BSC. 

THEOREM. 

357. The stim of the plane armies which form a solid angle is 
always less than four right angles. 

I?ig. 1%. Demonstration. Suppose the solid angle S {fig. 196) to be cut 
by a plane ABCDE; from a point O taken in this plane draw to 
the several angles the lines OA, OB, OC, OD, OE. 

The sum of the angles of the triangles ASB, BSC, &c., formed 
about the vertex S, is equal to the sum of the angles of an e<)ual 
number of triangles AOB, BOC, &c., formed about the vertex O. 
But, at the point B, the angles ABO, OBC, taken together, make 
the angle ABC less than the sum of the angles ABS, SBC (356); 
likewise, iat the point C, BCO + OCD < BCS + SCD, and so on 
through all the angles of the polygon ABCDE. It follows then, 
that of the triangles whose vertex is in O the sum of the angles 
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at the bases is less than the sum of the angles at the bases of 
the triangles whose vertex is in 5. Hence, the sum of the angles 
about the point fi is greater than the sum of the angles about the 
point <S« But the sum of the angles about the point O is equal 
to four right angles (34) ; therefore the sum of the plane angles, 
which form a solid angle 5, is less than four right angles. 

358. Scholium* It is supposed, in this demonstration, that jhe 
solid angle is convex, or that the plane of neither of the faces 
would, by being produced, cut the solid angle ; if it were other- 
wise, the sum of the plane angles would no longer be limited, 
and might be of any magnitude whatever. 

THEOREM. 

359. If two solid angles are respectively contained by three plane 
angles which are equal^ each to eachy the planes of any two of these 
angles in the one vnll have the same inclination to each other as the 
planes of the homologous angles in the other* 

Demonstration. Let the angle ASC^DTF {fig. 197), iheFJg. 197. 
angle ASB=zDTEy and the angle BSCzzETF\ we say that 
the two planes ASC^ ASB, will have, with respect to each other, 
an inclination equal to that of the planes DTF^ DTE. 

Take SB of any magnitude, and draw BO perpendicular to 
the plane ASCr, from the point O, where this perpendicular 
meets the plane, draw 0.4, OC^ perpendicular respectively to 
SA.SCi join ABy BC. Take also TEz:zSB', and draw EP 
perpendicular to the plane DTF\ from the point P draw PD^ 
PF, perpendicular respectively to TD^ TF ; and join ED, EF. 

The triangle, SAB is right-angled at Ay and the triangle TDE 
at D (332) ; and, since the angle ASB = DTE^ we have also 
SBA = TED. Moreover, SBz=zTE] therefore the triangle 
SAB = TDE ; consequently SA = TD, and AB = DE. It may 
be shown, in a similar manner, that SC = Tf , and BC = EF. 
This being supposed, the quadrilateral SAOC is equal to the 
quadrilateral TDPF\ for, if we apply the angle ASC to its 
equal DTF, because SA = TD, and SC = TF, the point A will 
fall upon D, and the point C upon F. At the same time AO, per- 
pendicular to SAy will fall upon Z)P, perpendicular to TD\ and, 
in like manner, OC upon PF ; therefore the point O will fall upon 
tbe point P, and we shall have AO = DP. But the triangles AOB^ 
DPE, are right-angled at 0, and P, tbe hypothenuse AB = DE 
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and th^ sid^ AO i= DP ; conseqaently thb tria>ng1es ai^ equesd 
{S6)'j hence 0.4JS e PDE. But tte aoglie Ojffl is the ibcimSitiOA 
^ the two planes ASSj ASC; and the angle PDE is the inclink>- 
tion of the two plaiies DTE, DTF\ therefore these two tncliRav 
tioDs are equal to (Bach other. 

It should be oliserved, however, that the angle A of the right- 
angled triangle OAB is Mt pr6perly the inclinatibn <X the two 
planes ASB^ ASC^ except when the perpendicular BO falls, 
with respect to 5^^, on the same side as SC\ if it should fall on 
the other side, the ai^lie of the two planes would be obtuse, and, 
added to the angle A at the triangle OAB^ it would make two 
right angles. But, m the same case, Xhe angle of the two planes 
TDE, TDF, would be likewise obtuse, and, added to the angle 
D of the triangle DPE, it would make two right angles; there- 
fore, as the angle A would be always equal to Z), we infer, in 
like manner, that the inclination of the two planes ASS^ ASC^ is 
equal to that of the two planes TDE, TDF. 

360. Scholium. If two solid angles are respectively contained 
by three plane angles which are equal, each to each, and if, at 
the same time, the angles of the one are disposed in the same man- 
ner as the homologous angles of the other, these solid angles 
will be equal, and, being applied the one to the other, will coin- 
cide. Indeed, we have already seen that the quadrilateral 
SAOC may be placed upon its equal TDPF\ thus, by placing 
'SA upon TD, SC would fall upon 7T, and the point Oupon the 
,point P. But, on account of the equality of the triangles AOB^ 
DPE^ the line OB perpendicular to the plane ASC is equal to 
.!p£ perpendicular to the plane TDF\ moreover the perpendic- 
ulars are directed the same way ; therefore the point B will fall 
upon the point £, the line SB upon TE^ and the two solid angles 
will coincide entirely with each other. 

This coincidence, however, does riot take place except by 
^^upposing that the plane angles are disposed in the same manner 
in ciach of the two solid angles ; for if the plane angles were 
disposed in a contrary order in the one from what they are in 
the other ; or, ii^ich comes to the same thing, if the perpendic- 
ulars OB^ PE^ instead of being directed the same way with res- 
pect 10 the platies ASC, DTF, were directed contrary ways, 
it would be impossible to make the solid angles coincide with 
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^Mb otto*<i Still U would not be tl^e leas true, that, agreeably 
%Q%h^ tbeorem^.tbe planes of the homologous angles would be. 
f^ally inclined to each olher'; so th^t the two solid angles 
fi9^]d be equal iot all their constituent parts, without the pro* 
p^ty hQwever of coinciduig^ when applied the one to the other. 
Thi9^. kind of equality, which is not absolute, cur does not admit 
q( SM{)ieiipo8ttipn) deserves to be distinguished by a particular de* 
QOOaination ; we shall call it equality by symmetry* 

ThnSi the two solid angles under consideration; which are res- 
pectively cmitained by three plane angles equal, each to each, 
bojt disposed in a contrary order in the one from what they are 
in the othcar, we shall cadi angles eyual by symmetry^ or simply 
^mrmtricoi wgks. 

TKe same remark is applicable to solid angles contained by 
more than three plane angles ; thus a solid angle contained by 
the plane angles 4, ^ C^ Z), E, and another solid angle con- 
tained by the same angles in the inverse order A, i7, D, C, B^ 
may be such that the planes of the homologous angles shall be 
equajyiy inclined to each other. These two solid angles, which 
would be equal without admitting of superposition, we shall ca,ll 
solid angles equal by symmetry^ or symmetrical solid angles. 

There is not pnqDerly an equality by symmetry among plane 
4gures ^ all those to which we might give this name, have the 
property of absolute equality, or equality by superposition. The 
reason is, that a plane figure may be reversed, and the upper 
side be taken for the under. It is not so with respect to solids, 
in which the third dimension may be taken in two different ways. 

PROBLEM. 

361. Thru plane angles forming a solid angle being gtoen, to 
find^ by a plant construction^ the angle which two of these planes 
make mth each other. 

Solution. Let S{Jig. 198) be the proposed solid angle inFig.198. 
which the three plane angles ASBy ASC^ BSCj are known ; tlie 
angle made by two of these planes with each other, JSB^ ASC, 
for example, is required. 

The same construction being supposed as in the preceding 
theorem, the angle OAB would be the angle sought, it is pro- 
posed to find the same angle by ^ plane construction, or by lines 
traced upon a plane. 
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In order to this, make upon a plane the angles B^SA^ ASC 
P'SC, equal to the angles BSA, ASC, BSC, in the solid figure ; 
take B^S^ B'^S^ each equal to BS in the solid figure ; from the 
points B' and R' let faH B'A and B'^C perpendicularly upon 
SA and SC, which will meet in a point O. From the point \^, 
as a centre, and with the radius AB describe the semicircumfer- 
ence B^ bE] at the point O erect upon B[E the perpendicular 
b meeting the circumference in 6 ; join A b, and the angle EA b 
will be the inclination sought of the two planes ASC, ASBj in 
the solid angle. 

We have onlj to show that the triangle AOb of the plane 
figure is equal to the triangle AOB of the solid figure. Now 
the two triangles B^SAj BSA, are right-angled at A, and the an- 
gles at S are equal, consequently the angles at B and B^ are 
also equal. But the hypothenuse SB' is equal to the hypothe- 
nuse iSB; therefore the triangles are e^al; hence SA in the 
plaoe figure is equal to SA in the solid figure, also AB^ or its 
equal ^ 6 in the plane figure, is equal to AB in the solid figure. 
It may be shown, in the same manner, that SC in one figure is 
equal to SC in the other; whence it follows that the quadrilat- 
eral SAOC in one figure is equal to SAOC in the other, and that 
thus AO in the plane figure is equal to AO in the solid figure ; 
consequently the right-angled triangles AO &, AOB, have their 
hypothenuses equal and one side of the one equal to one side of 
the other ; they are therefore equal, and the angle ElA 6, found 
by the plane construction, is equal to the incUnation of the planes 
SAB, SAC, in the solid angle. 

W hen the point falls between A and B' in the plane figure, 
the angle EA b becomes obtuse, and always measures the true 
inclination of the planes. It is on this account that we have 
designated the required inclination by EA b, and not by OA b, in 
order that the same solution may be adapted to every case with- 
out exception. 

362. Scholium. It may be asked, if, any three plane angles, 
taken at pleasure, can be made to form a solid angle. 

In the first place, it is necessary that the sum of the three 
given angles should be less than four right angles, otherwise the 
solid angle could not be formed (357) ; it is necessary, moreover, 
that, after having taken two of the angles at pleasure B'SA, 
ASC, the third CSB'^ should be such thai the perpendicular 
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B'^C to the side SC shall meet the diameter B'E between its 
extremities R and £• Thus the limits of the magnitude of the 
angle CSB" are such as require the perpendicular B^' C to ter- 
minate at the points B* and £• From these points let fall upon 
CS the perpendiculars £^/, EK^ meeting in / and K the circumr 
ference described upon the radius SB", and the limits of the 
angle CSB" will be CSI and CSK. 

But, in the isosceles triangle B'Sf, the line C5 produced being 
perpendicular to the base B'l^ . 

the angle CSI = CSB' = ASC + ASB\ 
And, in the isosceles triangle ESK the line SC being perpendic^ 
ular to JEJST, the angle CSK = CSE. Moreover, on account of 
the equal triangles ASE, 4SB', the angle ASE =: ASB' ; there- 
fore CSE or CSK = ASC — ASB\ 

Hence we infer that the problem will be possible, while the 
third angle is less than the sum of the two others ASC, ASB', 
and greater than their difference, a condition which accords 
with the theorem art. 356 ; for, by this theorem^ we must have 
eSB" < ASC^ ASB, also ASC < CSB' + AS&, or 

CSB">ASC — ASB'. 

PROELSM. 

363. Two of the three plane angles, which form a solid angle, 
heing given together with the angle which their planes make with each 
other, to find the third plane angle. 

Solution. Let ASC, ASB' {fig. 198), be the two given plane pjg. igg. 
angles, and let us suppose, for the present, that CSB" is the third 
angle sought ; then, by constructing the figure as in the preced- 
ing problem, the angle contained by the planes of the two first 
would be EA b. Now, as we determine the angle EA b by means 
of CSB", the two others being given ; so we can determine CSJ3'' 
by means of EA 6, and thus solve the proposed problem. 

Having taken SB^ of any magnitude at pleasure, let fall upon 
SA the indefinite perpendicular B^E, make the angle EA b equal 
to the angle of the two given planes ; from the point b, where the 
side A b meets the circumference described with the centre A and 
the radi&s AB\ let fall upon AE the perpendicular b O, and from 
the point O let fall upon SC the indefinite perpendicular OCB", 

Geom. 1 6 
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which teripinate in B" making SB'' = SB' 5 the angle CSB'' will 
be the third plane required. ' 

For, if a solid angle be formed of the three planes B'SJ, ASC^ 
CSB''^ the inclination of the planes containing the given angles 
ASB'^ ASC^ will be equal to the given angle EA b. 

364. Scholium. If a solid angle is quadruple^ or formed by 
Fig, 199. four plane angles vJSJB, ESC, CSZ), DSA (fig. 199), we cannot, 
by knowing these angles, determine the mutual inclination of 
their planes ; for with the same plane angles any number of 
solid angles may be formed. But, if a condition be added, if, 
for example, the inclination of the two planes ASB^ £SC, be 
given, then the solid angle is entirely determinate, and the incli- 
nation of any two of the planes may be found. Suppose a triple 
solid angle formed by the plane angles ASB^ BSCy ASC] the 
two first angles are given as well as the inclination of their 
planes ; we can then, by the problem just resolved, determine 
the third angle ASC. Afterward, if we consider the triple solid 
angle formed by the plane angles ASC^ ASD^ DSC^ these three 
angles are known ; thus the solid angle is entirely determinate. 
But the quadruple solid angle is formed by the union of the two 
triple solid angles of which we have been speaking; therefore, 
since these partial angles are known and determinate, the whole 
angle will be known and determinate. 

The angle of the two planes ASD^ DSC^ may be found imme- 
diately by means of the second partial solid angle. As to the 
angle of the two planes JSSC, CSDy it is necessary in one of^he 
partial solid angles to find the angle comprehended between the 
two planes ASC^ DSC^ and in the other the angle comprehended 
between the two planes ASC^ JBSC; the sum of these angles will 
be the angle comprehended between the two planes BSC, DSC. 
It will be found, in the same manner, that, in order to deter- 
mine a quintuple solid angle, it is necessary to know, beside the 
five plane angles which compose it, two of the mutual inclinations 
of their planes ; in a sextuple solid angle it is necessary to know 
three of these inclinations, and so on. 
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SECTION SECOND. 
Of Polyedrons* 

DEFimTiom. 

365. Evert solid terminated by planes or plane faces is called 
a solid polyedron^ or simply a polyedron. These planes are them- 
selves necessarily terminated by straight lines. 

A solid of four faces is called a tetraedron^ one of six a hex- 
aedron, one of eight an octatdron^ one of twelve a dodecaedron^ one 
of twenty an icosaedron^ &c. 

The tetracdron is the most simple of polyedrons ; for it requires 
at least three planes to form a solid angle, and these^three planes 
would leave an opening, to close which a fourth plane is neces- 
sary. 

366. The common intersection of two adjacent faces of a poly- 
edron is called a side or edge of the polyedron. 

367. A regular polyedron is one, all whose faces are equal 
regular polygons, and all whose solid angles are equal to each 
oiher. There are five polyedrons of this kind. 

368. A prism is a solid comprehended under several parallelo- 
grams terminated by two equal and parallel polygons. 

1 o construct this solid let ABODE {fig. 200) be any polygon, Fig. 2oe. 
if, in a plane parallel to ABC we draw the lines FG^ GH^ HI^ 
&c.. equal and parallel to the sides AB^ BC^ CD^ &;c., we shall 
form the polygon FGHIK equal to ABODE ; if now we connect 
the vertices of the homologpus angles by the straight lines AF^ 
BG, OH, &c., the faces ABGF, BCHG, &c., will be parallelo- 
grams, and the solid thus formed ABCDEFGHIK will be a 
prism. 

369. The equal and parallel polygons ABODE, FGHIK, are 
called the bases of the prism* The other planes taken together, 
constitute the lateral or convex surface of the prism. The equal 
straight lines AF, BG, OH, &c., are called the sides of the prism. 

370. The altitude of a prism is the distance between its bases, 
or the perpendicular let fall from a point in the superior base 
upon the plane of the inferior. 

371. A right prism is one whose sides AF, BG, &c., are per- 
pendicular to the planes of the bases ; in this case, each of the 
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sides is equal to the altitude of the prism. In every other case 
the prism is Miqut^ and the altitude is less than the side. 

372. A prism is triangy,lar^ qiuxdrangular, pentagonal^ hexago- 
nal^ &c., according as the base is a triangle, a quadrilateral, a 
pentagon, a hexagon, &;c. 
Fig. 206. 373. A prism whose base is a parallelogram {fig. 206), has all 
its faces parallelograms, and is called a parallelopiped. 

A pardlklopiped is rectangular^ when all its faces are rect- 
angles. 

374. Among rectangular parallelopipeds is distinguished the 
cube or regular hexaedron comprehended under six equal squares. 

375. A pyramid is a solid formed by several triangular planes 
proceeding from the same point and terminating in the sides of a 

Fig. 196. polygon ABODE (fig. 196). 

The polygon ABODE is called the base of the pyramid, the 
point S its vertex, and the triangles ASB^ BSO, &c., compose 
the lateral or convex surface of the pyramid. 

376. The altitude of a pyramid is the perpendicular let fall 
from the vertex upon the plane of the base, produced if necessary. 

377. A pyramid is triangular^ quadrangular, &c., accol*ding as 
the base is a triangle, a quadrilateral, &c. 

378. A pyramid is regular^ when the base is a regular poly- 
gon, and the perpendicular, let fall from the vertex to the plane 
of the base, passes through the centre of this base. This line i& 
called the axis of the pyramid. 

379. The diagonal of a polyedron is a straight line which 
joins the vertices of two solid angles not adjacent. 

380. I shall call symmetrical polyedrons two polyedrons which, 
having a common base, are sitnilarly constructed, the one above 
the plane of this base and other below ft, with this condition, that 
the vertices of the homologous solid angles be situated at equal 
distances from the plane of the base, in the same straight line 
perpendicular to this plane. 

Fig. 203. If the straight line ST {fig. 202), for example, is perpendicu- 
lar to the plane ABO, and is bisected at the point O, where it 
meets this plane, the two pyramids SABC, TABO, which have 
the common base ABO, are tWo symmetrical polyedrons. 

381. Two triangular pyramids are similar when th^y have two 
feces similar, each td each, similaiiy placed, and equally inclined 
fo each others 
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Thus, if we suppose the angle ABCzs^DEF^ BAC^EDF, 
ABS = DET, BASzz EDT, {Jig. 203), if also the inclination of Fig. m 
the planes ABS^ ABC^ is equal to that of their homologous planes 
DTE, DEF, the pyramids SABC, TDEF, are similar. 

382. Having formed a triangle with the vertices of three an- 
gles, taken in the same face or base of a polyedron, we can 
imagine the vertices of the different solid angles of the polye- 
drons, situated out of the plane of this base, to be the vertices of 
as many triangular pyramids, which have for their common base 
the above triangle ; and these several pyramids will determine 
the positions of the several solid angles of the polyedron with 
respect to the base. This being supposed ; 

Two polyedrons are similar^ when, the bases being similar, the 
vertices of the homologous solid angles are determined by trian- 
gular pyramids similar each to each. 

383. I shall call vertices of a polyedron the points situated at 
the vertices of the different solid angles. 

N. B. We shall consider only those polyedrons, which have saliant 
angles, or convex polyedrons. We thus denominate those, the sur- 
face of which cannot be met by a straight line in more than two 
points. In polyedrons of this description the plane of neither of the 
faces can, by being produced, cut the solid ; it is impossible then, 
that the poljedron should be in part above the plane of one of the 
faces and in part below it -, it is wholly on one side of this plane. 

THEOREM. 

384« Two polyedrons cannot have the same vertices, the number 
alsojbeing the same, zoithout coinciding the one with the other. 

Demonstration. Let us suppose one of the polyedrons already 
constructed, if we would construct another having the same ver- 
tices, the number also being the same, it is necessary that the 
planes of this last should not all pass through the same paints as . 
in the first ; if they did, they would not differ the one from the 
other ; but then it is evident that any new planes would cut the 
first polyedron ; there would then be vertices above these planes 
and vertices below them, which does not consist with a convex 
polyedron ; therefore, if two polyedrons have the same vertices, 
the number also being the same, they must necessarily coincide 
the one with the other. 
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Fig 204. 385. Scholium. The points A, B, C, K, &c. {fig. 204), being 
given in position to be used as the vertices of a polyedron, it is 
easy to describe the polyedron. 

Take, in the first place, three neighbouring points D, £, H, 
such that the plane DEH shall pass, if there is occasion for it, 
through other points JT, C, but leaving all the reston the same 
side, all above the plane, or all below it ; the plane DEH or 
DEHKC^ thus determined, will be a face of the solid. Through 
one of the sides EH of this face, suppose a plane to pass, and to 
turn upon this line until it meets a new vertex i^, or several at 
the same time F, / ; we shall thus have a second face FEH or 
FEHL Proceed in this manner, by making planes to pass 
through the sides of the faces, until the solid is terminated in all 
directions ; this solid will be the polyedron required, for there 
are not two which can have the same vertices. 

THEOREM. 

386. In two symmetrical polyedrons the homologous faces art 
equals each to each^ and the inclination of two adjacent faces in one 
of the solids is eqtuil to the inclination of the homologous faces in the 
other. 
Fig. 205. Demonstration. Let ABODE (fig. 205) be the common base 
of the two polyedrons, M and .AT the vertices of any two solid 
angles of one of the polyedrons, Jtf' and JST the homologous ver- 
tices of the other polyedron ; the straight lines MM'^ .ATJV, must 
be perpendicular to the plane ABC^ and be bisected at the points 
m and n (380), where they meet (his plane. This being sup- 
posed, we say that the distance MJ^ is equal to M'N*. , 

For, if the trapezoid mM'N' n be made to revolve about mn, 
until its plane comes into the position of the plane mMNn^ on 
account of the right angles at m and n, the side mJtf will fall 
upon its equal m Jl/, and nJV upon nN\ therefore the two tra- 
pezoids will coincide, and we shall have MN-=iM^N'. 

Let P be a third vertex in the superior polyedron, and P' the 
homologous vertex in the other, we shall have, in like manner, 
MP = M'P', and JVP = JV'F; consequently the triangle MNP, 
formed by joining any three vertices of the superior polyedron is 
equal to the triangle M'NT', formed by joining the homologous ver- 
tices of the other polyedron. 
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If, among these triangles we consider only those which are 
formed at the surface of the polyedrons, we can conclude already 
that the surfaces of the two polyedrons are composed of the 
same number of triangles equal, each to each. 

We say now that, if some of these triangles are in the same 
plane upon one surface and form the same polygonal face, the 
homologous triangles will be in the same plane upon the other 
surface and will form an equal polygonal face. 

Let MPJV^ J^PQt be two adjacent triangles, which we suppose 
in the same plane, and let M^P*N\ N'P'Q!^ be the homologous 
triangles. We have the angle MNP = M'N'F^ the angle 
PJSTQ = FK'Qf ; and, if we were to join MQ and M'Qf, the 
triangle MKQ would be equal to MN'Qf^ thus we should have 
the angle MNQ = M'N'Qf. But, since MPNQ is one plane, we 
have the angle MNQ = MNP + PNQ ; we have also 

M'N'Q = MN'P' + P'N'Q. 
Now, if the three planes M'N'F, P'N'Qf, M'N'Qf, are not con- 
founded in one, they will form a solid angle, and we shall have 
the angle MN'Q! < M'N'P' + P'N'Q (356) ; therefore, as this 
condition does not exist, the two triangles M'N^P*^ PN*Q^ are 
in the same plane. 

We hence infer that each face, whether triangular, or polygo- 
nal, in one polyedron, corresponds to an equal face in the other, 
and that thus the two polyedrons are comprehended under the 
same number of planes equal, each to each. 

It remains to show that the inclination of any two adjacent 
faces in one of the polyedrons is equal to the inclination of the 
two homologous faces in the other. 

Let MPN^ NPQ^ be two triangles formed upon the common 
edge NP in the planes of two adjacent faces ; let M^P^N% 
N'P'Q!^ be the homologous triangles. We can conceive at ^ a 
solid angle formed by the three plane angles MNQ^ MNP^ PNQ^ 
and at N' a solid angle formed by the three M'N'Q, M'N'P'^ 
P'N'Q. Now it has already been proved that these plane an- 
gles are equal, each to each ; consequently the inclination of the 
two planes MNP^ PNQ^ is equal to that of their homologoiJs 
planes M'N'P\ P'N'Q (359). 

Therefore in symmetrical polyedrons the faces are equal, each 
to each, and the planes of any two adjacent faces of one of the 
solids have the same inclination to each other as the planes of 
the two homologous faces of the other solid. 
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387. Scholium. It may be remarked that the solid atighs of 
Ac one polyedron are symmetrical with the solid angles of the other; 
for, if the solid angle J{ is formed by the planes MNP^ PNQ, 
QM'R^ &c., its homologous angle .AT' is formed by the planes 
MN'P', P'K'Q!, (^N'R\ &c. These last seem to be disposed 
in the same order as the others ; but, as one of the solid angles 
is inverted with respect to the other, it follows that the actual 
disposition of the planes, which form the solid angle X' is the 
reverse of that which exists with respect to the homologous an- 
gle N* Moreover the inclinations of the successive planes in the 
one are equal respectively to those in the other \ therefore these 
solid angles are symmetrical with respect to each other. See 
art. 360. 

It wUl be perceived, from what has been said, that any polye- 
dron wliatever can haoe only one polyedron symmetrical with it. 
For, if there were constructed, upon another base, a new poly- 
edron symmetrical with the given polyedron, the solid angles 
of this last would always be symmetrical with the angles of the 
given polyedron ; consequently they would be equal to those of 
the symmetrical polyedron constructed upon the first base. 
Moreover, the homologous faces would always be equal ; whence 
these two symmetrical polyedrons, constructed upon the one 
base and upon the other, would have their faces equal and their 
solid angles equal ; therefore they would coincide by superposi- 
tion, and would make one and the same polyedron. 

THEOREM. 

388. Two prisms are equal^ when three planes containing a solid 
angle of the one are equal to three planes containing a solid angle of 
the other J each to each^ and are similarly placed » 

fig. 200. Demonstration. Let the base ABODE (fig. 200), be equal to 
the base abcde^ the parallelogi^am ABGF equdl to the pafal- 
lelograna abgf and the parallelogram BCHG equal to the par- 
allelogram hchg; we say that the prism ABCI will be equal to 
the prism ahc i. 

For, let the base ABODE be placed upon the base ahcde^ the 
two bases will coincide. But the three plane angles, which form 
the solid angle B, are equal to the three plane angles, which from 
the solid angle b, each to each, namely j4JSC:;=:a&c, ABG = ahg^ 
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GSC = g 6 c ; also these angles are similarly placed ; therefore 
the solid angles B and h are equal (360), and consequently the 
side BO will fall upon its equal hg. We see also that, on ac- 
count of the equal parallelograms ABGF^ (^hgf the side OF 
will fall upon its equal ^/, and likewise Gfl upon g h 5 therefore 
the superior base FGHIK will coincide entirely with its equal 
fghik^ and the two solids will form one and the same 9olid, since 
they have the same vertices (384). 

389. Corollary* Two right prisms^ which have equal hoses and 
equal altitudes^ are equal. For, since the side AB = a 6, and the 
altitude J5G = 5g, the rectangle ABGF = abgfi the same may 
be proved with respect to the rectangles BGHC^ hghci thus 
the three planes, which form the solid angle jB, are equal to the 
three which form the solid angle 6, therefore the two prisms are 
equal. 

THEOREM. 

390. In every parallelopy)ed the opposite planes are equal and 
paralkl. 

Devnonsiraiion. According to the definition of this solid, the 
liases ABCD^ EFGH {Jig. 206), are equal parallelograms, and fig. 20«, 
their sides are parallel (373). It remains then to demonstrate 
that the same is true with respect to two opposite lateral faces, as 
AEHD, BFGC. JNow AD is equal and parallel to BC, since the 
figure ABCD is a parallelogram ; for a similar reason AE is equal 
and parallel to BF-^ consequently the angle DAE is equal to the 
angle CBF (344), and the plane DAE parallel to CBF; there- 
fore also the parallelogram DAEH is equal to the parallelogram 
CBFG. In like manner it may be demonstrated that the oppo- 
site parallelograms ABFE^ DCGH^ are equal and parallel. 

391. Corollary. Since a parallelopiped is a solid compre- 
hended under six planes of which the opposite ones are equal 
and parallel, it follows that either of the faces and its opposite 
may be taken for the bases of the parallelopiped. 

392. Scholium. There being given three straight lines AB^ 
AE^ AD^ passing through the same point A^ and making given 
angles with each other ; upon these three straight lines, a par- 
allelopiped may be constructed ; in order to this, a plane is to be 
made to pass through the extremity of each straight line parallel 

(jr0Om. 1 7 
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to ihe plane of the two others ; namely, through the point B a 
plane parallel to DAE^ through the point D a plane parallel to 
BAE, and through the point E a plane parallel to BJID. The 
mutual meeting of these planes will form the parallelopiped 
required. 

THEOREM. 

393. In every parallelopiped ihe opposite solid angles are symmet- 
rical^ and the diagonals drawn through the vertices of these angles 
bisect each other. 

Demonstration. Let us compare, for example, the solid angle 
Fig. 206. J ^j.^^ 206) with the solid angle G; the angle EAB, equal to 

EFB, is also equal to HOC, the angle DAE=zDHE = CGF, 
and the angle DAB = DCB = HGF-^ consequently the three 
plane angles which form the solid angle A^ are equal to the 
three, which form the solid angle G, each to each ; besides, it is 
evident that their disposition in the one is different from that in 
the other ; therefore the two solid angles A and G are symmet- 
rical (359). 

Again, let us suppose the two diagonals £C, AG^ to be 
drawn each through opposite vertices ; since AE is equal and 
parallel to CG^ the figure AEGC is a parallelogram; conse- 
quently the diagonals £C, AO^ bisect each other. It may be 
demonstrated, in the same manner, that the diagonal EC and 
another DF also bisect each other ; therefore the four diagonals 
bisect each other in a point which may be regarded as the centre 
of the parallelopiped. 

' ' THEOREM. 

Fig. 207. 394. The plane BDHF (fig. 207), which passes through tw 
opposite parallel edges BF, DH, of a parallelopiped AG divides it 
into two triangular prisms ABD-HEF, GHF-BCD, symmetrical 
with each other* 

Demonstration. In the first place the solids are prisms ; for 
the triangles ABD^ EFH^ having the sides of the one equal and 
parallel to those of the other, are eqiinl ; and, at the same time, 
the lateral faces ABFE, ADHE, BDHF, are parallelograms ; 
therefore the solid ABD-HEF is a prism. The same may be 
proved with respect to the solid GH'*" BCD. We say now that 
these two prisms are symmetrical with each other. 
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Upon the base ABD make the prism ABD-E'F'H' symmetrical 
with the prism ABD-EFH. According to what has been demon- 
strated (386), the plane ABPE^ is equal to ABFE^ and the plane 
ADH'E' is equal to ADHE\ but, if we compare the prism 
GHF'BCD with the prism ABD-BE'F', the base GHF is equal 
to ABD\ the parallelogram GHDC^ which is equal to ABFE^ 
is also equal to ABF*E\ and the parallelogram GFBC^ which is 
equal to ADHE^ is also equal to ADHE' ; therefore the three 
planes, which form the solid angle G in the prism OHF-BCD^ 
are equal to the three planes, which form the solid angle A in 
the prism ABD-H'E'F'^ each to each ; they are moreover simi- 
larly disposed in the two cases; therefore these two prisms are 
equal, and being applied the one to the other would coincide. But 
one of them is symmetrical with the prism ABD-HEF\ there- 
fore the other GHF-BCD is also symmetrical with ABD-HEF. 

LiEMMA* 

395. In every prism ABCI the sections NOPQR, STVXY 

(fig. 201), made by parallel planes are equal polygons* Fig. 20i. 

Demonstration. The sides .ATO, ST. are parallel, being inter- 
sections of two parallel planes by a third plane ABGF ; these 
same sides ^0, ST, are comprehended between the parallels 
.ATS, or, which are sides of the prism ; consequently J^O is 
equal to ST* For a similar reason, the sides OP\f PQ^ QR, &c., 
of the section JSTOPQR are equal respectively to the sides TV, 
F-Y, XY, &c., of the section STVXY. Besides, the equal sides 
being also parallel, it follows that the angles .ATOP, OPQ^ &c., of 
the first section are equal respectively to the angles STF^ TVX^ 
&c., of the second (344). Therefore the two sections NOPQR^ 
STVXY ^ are equal polygons. • 

396. Corollary. Every section made in a prism parallel to its 
base is equal to this base. 

THEOREM. 

397. The tzoo symmetrical triangular prisms ABD-HEF, 
BCD-HFG (fig. 208), which compose the parallel<^iped AG, are Fig. 208. 
equivalent. 

Demonstration. Through the vertices JB, F, perpendicular to 
the side J5F, suppose the planes Badc^ Fehg to pass, meeting 
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the three other sides, AE^ DH^ CG^ of the parallelofnped, the 
one in a, d, c, the other in e, h^g ; the sections Bade, Fehg^ 
mil be equal parallelograms. Thejr are equal, because they are 
made by planes, which are perpendicular to the same straight 
line, and consequently parallel (397) ; they are parallelograms, 
because the two opposite sides of the same section a 6, ei c, are 
the intersections of two parallel planes ABFE, DCGH, by the 
same plane* 

For a similar reason, the figure B aeFis di parallelogram, as 
also the other laleral faces BFgc^ cdhg^ adhe^ of the solid 
B adoFehg^ therefore this solid is a prism (368); and this 
prism is a right prism, since the side BF is perpendicular to the 
plane of (he base. 

This being premised, if the right prism Bhhe divided by the 
the plane BFHD into two right triangular prisms aBd-htF^ 
^Bdc'gFh^ we say that the oblique triangular prism ABD-HEF 
will be equivalent to the right triangular prism aBdheF. 

Indeed, as the two prisms have the pdiVtABDheF common^ it 
is necessary only to prove that the two remaining parts, namely, 
the solids BaAD rf, FeEHh^ are equivalent to each other. 

Now, on account of the parallelograms ABFE, aBFe^ the 
sides AE^ a e, being each equal to its parallel BF^ are equal to 
each other ; if then we take away the common part A e, we shall 
have Aa^Et. It may be shown, in like manner, that Dd:= Hfu 

Now, in order to apply the two solids BaAD cf, FeEHh^ one 
lo the other, let the base Feh he placed upon its equal B ad\ 
the point e falling upon a, and the point h upon ct, the sides e £, 
jiH, will fall upon aA^dD^ each upon its equal, since they are 
perpendicular to the same plane B ad\ consequently the two 
solids under consideration will coincide entirely, the one with the 
other 5 therefore the oblique prism BAD-HFE is equivalent to 
the right prism B adrhFe. 

It may be demonstrated, in like manner, that the oblique prism 
BDC-GFH is equivalent to the right prism Bdc^gFh, But the 
the two right prisms B a d-F c A, Bdc-gF fc, are equal to each 
other, since they have the same altitude BF, and their bases 
jB « d, JB rf c, are each half of the same parallelogram (389). 
Therefore the two triangular prisms BAD-HFE, BDC-GFH, 
equivalent to equal prisms, are equivalent to each other. 
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398. CorMary. Every triangular prism ABD-HFE is half 
of the parallelopiped AG^ constructed upon the same solid angle 
A with the same edges AB^ AD, AE. 

TBEOKEM. 

399. If two paralUlopipeds AG, AL (fig. 209), have a common F»g- 20S. 
lose A BCD, and have also their superior bases comprehended in the 

same plane and between the same parallels £K« HL, these two par- 
allelopipeds will be equivalent* 

Demonstration. The proposition admits of three cases, accord- 
ing as EI is greater than EF, less, or equal to it; but the 
demonstration is the same for each ; and, in the first place, we 
sajr that the triangular prism AEI-MDH is equal to the triangu- 
lar prism BFK'LCG. 

Indeed, since AE is parallel to J?F, and HE to 6F, the angle 
AEl = BFK, HEI= OFK, HEA = GFB. Of these six angles 
the three first form the solid angle £, and the three last the solid 
angle jP; consequently, since these plane angles are equal, each 
to each, and similarly disposed, it follows that the solid angles 
jB, F, are equal. Now, if the prism AEM be applied to the 
prism BFL, the base AEI bemg placed upon the base BFK, 
these two bases, being equal, will coincide ; and, since the solid 
angle E is equal to the solid angle F, the side EH will fall upon 
its equal FG. Nothing further is necessary in order to show 
that the two prisms will coincide throughout ; for the base AEI 
and its edge EH determine the prism AEM, as the base BFK 
and its edge FG determine the prism jBjFL, 388) ; therefor^ 
these prisms are equal. 

But, if from the solid AL we take the prism AEM^ there will 
remain the parallelopiped AIL ; and, if from the same solid AL 
we take the prism BFL, there will remain the parallelopiped 
AEG \ therefore the two parallelepipeds AIL^ AEG^ are equiv- 
alent. 

THEOREM. 

400. Two parallelopipeds which have the same base and the same 
altitude^ are equivalent* 

Demonstration. Let ABCD {Jig* 210) be the common base of Tig. 219. 
two parallelepipeds AGy AL ; since they have the same altitude, 
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their superior bases EFGH^ IKLM^ will be in the same plane. 
Moreover the sides £F, AB^ are equal and parallel, as also i JT, 
AB ; consequently EF is equal and parallel to IK ; for a similar 
reason, OF is equal and parallel to LJST. Produce the sides £F, 
J3G, also LK^ MI^ till they shall, by their intersections, form the 
parallelogram NOPQ ; it is evident that this parallelogram will 
be equal to each of the bases EFOH^ IKLM. Now, if a third 
parallelopiped be supposed, which, with the same inferior base 
ABCD^ has for its superior base JVOPQ, this third parallelopiped 
will be equivalent to the parallelopiped AG (399); since, the 
inferior base being the same, the superior bases are compre- 
hended in the same plane and between the same parallels GQ^ 
FJ^. For the same reason, this third parallelopiped will be 
equivalent to the parallelopiped AL^ therefore the two parallelo- 
pipeds AG, AL, which have the same base and the same altitude, 
are equivalent. 

THEOREM. 

401. Every parallelopiped may he changed into an equivalent 
rectangular parallelopiped having the same altitude and an equivd" 
lent base. 
Pig. 210. Demonstration, hei AG {fig* 210) be the proposed parallelo- 
piped ; from the points A, jB, C, Z), draw AI, BK, CL, DM, 
perpendicular to the plane of the base, and we shall thus have 
the parallelopiped AL equivalent to the parallelopiped AG, and 
of which the lateral faces AK, BL, &c., will be rectangles. If 
then the base ABCD is a rectangle, AL will be the rectangular 
parallelopiped equivalent to the proposed parallelopiped AG. 
Fig. 211. But, if ABCD {fig. 211) is not a rectangle, draw AO, BN, 
each perpendicular to CD, also OQ, KP, each perpendicular to 
the base, and we shall have the solid ABKO-IKPQ, which will 
be a rectangular parallelopiped. Indeed the base ABKO and 
the opposite base IKPQ are, by construction, rectangles ; the 
lateral faces are also rectangles, since the edges AI, OQ, &c., are 
each perpendicular to the plane of the base ; therefore the solid 
AP is a rectangular parallelopiped. But the two parallelopipeds 
AP, AL, may be considered as having the same base ABKI, and 
the same altitude AO ; consequently they are equivalent ; there- 
Fig. 210, fore the parallelopiped AG {fig. 210, 211), which was first 
*^^* changed into an equivalent parallelopiped AL, is now changed 
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into an equivalent rectangular parallelepiped .4P, which has the 
same altitude wi/, and of which the base ABNO is equivalent to 
the base ABCD. 

THEOREM. 

402. Ttdo rectangular parallelopipeds AG, AL (fig, 212), which Fig. 212, 
have the same base A BCD, are to each other as their altitudes^ AE, 
AL 

Demonstration. Let us suppose, in the first place, that the 
altitudes AE^ AI^ are to each other as two entire numbers, as 15 
to 8, for example, AE may be divided into 15 equal parts of 
which AI will contain 8, and through the points of division a;, y, 
r, &:c., planes may be drawn parallel to ihe base. These planes 
will divide the solid AG into 15 partial parallelepipeds, which 
will be equal to each other, having equal bases and equal alti- 
tudes ; we say equal bases, because every section of a prism 
MIKL^ parallel to the base, is equal to this base (^95), and equal 
altitudes, because the altitudes are the divisions themselves A x, 
xy^yzy &c. Now, of these 15 equal parallelopipeds 8 are con- 
tained in AL ; therefore the solid AO is to the solid AL as 15 is 
to 8, or in general as the altitude AE is to the altitude AL 

Again, if the ratio of AE to Al cannot be expressed in num- 
bers, we say still, that the proportion is not the less true, namely, 

solid AG : solid AL ::AE: AL 
For, if this proportion does not hold, let us suppose that 

solid AG : solid AL ::AE: AO. 
Divide AE into equal parts, each of which shall be less than /O; 
there will be at least one point of division m between / and O. 
Let P be the parallelepiped which has for its base ABCD and 
for its altitude A m ; since the altitudes AE, A m, are to each 
other as two entire numbers, we shall have 

solid AG: PiiAEiAm. 
But, by hypothesis, 

solid AG : solid AL ::AE: AO, 
whence solid AL : P :: AO : A m. 

But AO is greater than Am', it is necessary then, in order that 
this proportion may take place, that the solid AL should be 
greater than P ; on the contrary it is less ; consequently it is 
impossible that the fourth term of the proportion 

solid AG : solid AL : : AE : x 
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should be a line greater than AL By similar reasoning it may 
be shown that the fourth term cannot be less than AI; it is then 
equal to AI] therefore rectangular parallelopipeds of the same 
base are to each other as their altitudes. 

THJSOREM. 

Fig. 213. 403. Two rectangular parallelopipeds AG, AK (fig. 213), which 
have the same altitude AE, are to each other as their bases ABCD, 
AMNO. 

Demonstration^ Having placed the two solids the one by the 
side of the other, as represented in the figure, produce the plane 
OJVKL, till it meet the plane DCGH in PQ, and a third paral- 
^ lelopiped AQ will be obtained, which may be compared with 
each of the parallelopipeds AO^ AK. The two solids AG^ AQy 
having the same base AEHD are to each other as their altitudes 
AB^ AO ; also the two solids AQ^ AK^ having the same base 
AOLE^ are to each other as their altitudes AD^ AM. Thus we 
have the two {)roportions 

solid AG : solid AQ ::AB: AO, 
solid AQ : solid AKiiAD: AM. 
Multiplying the two proportions in order and omitting in the- 
result the common multiplier solid AQ we shall have 

solid AG : solid AK : : AB x AD \ AO x AM. 
But AB X AD represents the base ABCD and AO x AM repre- 
sents the base AMJ^O: therefore two rectangular parallelopi- 
peds of the same altitude are to each other as their bases. 

THEOREM. 

404. Any two rectangular parallelopipeds are to each other as the 
products of their bases hy their altitudes^ or as the products of thtir 
three dimensions. 
Fig. 213. Demonstration. Having placed the two solids AG, AZ {fig. 213), 
in such a manner that their surfaces may have a common angle 
KiE, produce the planes necessary to form the third parallelo- 
jHped AK of the same altitude with the parallelopiped AG, we 
shall have, by the preceding proposition, 

soUd AG : solid AK : : ABCD : AMXO. 
But the two parallelopipeds AK, AZ, which have the same base 
AMNO, are to each other as their altitudes AE, AX ; thus we 
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have solid AK : solid AZ ::AE: AX. 

Multiplying these two proportions in order and omitting in the 

result the common multiplier solid AK^ we obtain 

solid AG : solid AZ : : ABCD x AE : AMJVO X AX. 
In the place of the bases ABCD^ AMNO^ we can substitute 
AB X AD, AO X AM, which will give 

solid AG : solid AZtiABxADxAE: AO x AMx AX. 
Therefore any two rectangular parallelopipeds are to each other 
as the products of their bases by their altitudes, or as the pro- 
ducts of their three dimensions. 

405* Scholium. Hence we may take for the measure of a 
rectangular parallelopiped the product of its base by its altitude, 
or the product of its three dimensions. It is on this principle that 
we estimate all other solids. 

In order to understand this measure it is necessary to recollect 
that by the product of two or several lines is meant the product 
of the numbers which represent these lines, and these numbers 
depend upon the linear unit, which may be taken at pleasure ; 
the product therefore of the three dimensions of a parallelopiped 
is a number which of itself has no meaning, and which would be 
different according as one or another linear unit is used. But if, 
in like manner, the three dimensions of another parallelopiped 
are multiplied together, by estimating them according to the 
same linear unit, the two products would be to each other as the 
two parallelopipeds and would give an idea of their relative 
magnitude. 

The magnitude of a solid, its volume, or its extension, consti- 
tutes what is called its solidity ; and the word solidity] is employed 
particularly to denote the measure of a solid ; thus we say that 
the solidity of a rectangular parallelopiped is equal to the pro- 
duct of its base by its altitude, or the product of its three dimen- 
sions. 

The three dimensions of a cube being equal to each other, if 

the side is 1, the solidity will be 1 x 1 X 1, or I ; if the side is 

■< ... I.I « 

t Content is oflten employed by English writers to denote both solid 
and superficial measures. The word solidity, though most commonly 
used, is exceptionable, as it is likely to suggest to the mind of the 
student the idea of resistance. The term volume has been adopted 
by some as preferable to solidity. 

Creom. 18 
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S, the solidity will be 3 x ^ X 3, 6r 8 ; if the side is 3, tbe 
solidity will be 3 x 3 x 3, or 37, and so oti ; thfis, the sides of 
cubes being as the numbers 1, 3, 3, &c., the cubes themselves, 
or their solidities, are as the numbers 1^ 8, 37, &c« Hence the 
origin of what in arithmetic is called the cube of a number ; it ia 
the product arising from three factors, which are each equal to 
this number* 

If it were proposed to make a cube double of a given cube, it 
would be necessary that the side of the cube sought should be to 
the side of the given cube as the cube root of 3 is to 1. Now it is 
easy to find, by a geometrical construction, the square root of 3 ; 
but we cannot, in this way, find the cube root of this number, at 
least by the simple operations of elementary geometry, which 
Consist in employing only straight lines, two points of which are 
known, and circles whose centres and radii are determined. 

On account of this difficulty, the problem of the duplication of 
the cube was celebrated among the ancient geometers, as also 
that of the triseciion of an angle^ which is nearly of the same 
character. But the solutions, of which problems of this kind are 
susceptible, have long been known ; and, although less simple 
than the constructions of elementary geometry, they are not less 
exact or less rigorous. 

THEOREH. 

406» The solidity of a parallelopiped^ and in general of any 
prism whatever^ is equal to the product of its base hy its altitude* 

Demonstration* 1. A parallelopiped of whatever kind is equiv* 
alent to a rectangular parallelopiped having the same altitude 
and an equivalent base (401). But the solidity of this last is 
«qual to the product of its base by its altityde (405) ; therefore 
the solidity of the first is also equal to the product of its base 
by its altitude. 

3. Every triangular prism is half of a parallelopiped, so con* 
tfttructed as to have the same altitude and a base twice as great 
(397)» Now the solidity of this last is equal to the product of 
its base by its altitude (405) ; therefore the solidity of the trian- 
gular prism is equal to the product of ks base, half of that of the 
parallelopiped, by its altitude. 
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3. A prism of whatever kind may be divided into as many 
triangular prisms of the same altitude, as there are triangles in 
the polygon taken for a base. But the solidity of each triangular 
prism is equal to the product of its base by its altitude ; and, 
since the altitude is the same in each, it follows that the sum of 
^11 the partial prisms is equal to the sum of all the triangles, 
taken for bases, multiplied by the common altitude* Therefore 
the solidity of a prism of whatever kind is equal to the product 
of its base by its altitude, 

407. Cnrollary. If we compare two prisms, which have the 
same altitude, the products of the bases by the altitudes will ba 
as the bases ; therefore two prisms of Ae same altitude are to each 
other as their bases ; for a similar reason, ino prisms of the sam% 
base are fo each other as their altitudes^ 

LEMMA, 

408. If a pyramid S-ABCDE (fig. 214) is cut by a plane a b d, Hf. M4, 
parallel to the ba^e, 

1. T%e sides SA, SB, SC, and the altitude SO, mil k$ 

divided proportionally in a, b, c, • . . , . and o ; ^ 

2. 7%e section abode will be a polygon similar to the base 
ABODE. 

Demonstration, The planes ABC^ abc^ being parallel, their 
intersections AB^ a 6, by a third plane SAB^ will be parallel 
(34P) I consequently the triangles SAB^ Sab, are similar, and 

SAiSax: SB:Sb\ 
in like manner SB: Sb :: SC : Sc^ 

and so on ; therefore the sides SA^ SB^ «SC, &c., are cut propor- 
tionally at a, 6, c, &c. The altitude SO is cut in the same^pro- 
portion at the point ; for BO and b o are parallel (340), and 
consequently 

SOiSo:;SB:Sb (196). 

2. Since a bis parallel to AB^ be to BC,cd to CD^ &c„ the 
angle abc=i ABC, the angle bcd=:B CD, and so on. Moreover, 
on account of the similar triangles SAB, Saby 

AB:ab::SB:Sb', 
and, on account of the similar triangles SBC, Sbe, 

SBiSb:: BCibc, 
whence AB : ab i: BC : bc^ 
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in like manner, BC :bc:: CD : cd^ 

and so on. Therefore the polygons ABCDE^ abcde^ have their 
angles equal, each to- each, and their homologous sides propor- 
tional ; that is, they are similar. 

409. Corollary. Let S-ABCDE, S-XYZ.he two pyramids 
that have a common vertex, and whose altitudes are the same, 
or whose bases are situated in the same plane ; if these pyramids 
be cut by a plane parallel to their bases, the sections a b c d e, 
xy z, thus formed, zoill be to each other as the bases ABCDE, XYZ. 

For, the polygons ABCDE^ abcde^ being similar, their sur- 
faces are as the squares of their homologous sides AB, a b ; but 

AB: ab:: SA: 5a, 



consequently ABCDE : abcde :: SA : Sa. 

For the same reason, 

XYZ: xyz::SX:Sx. 
But, since abcde^ xyz^ are in the same plane, 

SAiSaiiSXiSx, 
whence ABCDE i abcdew XYZ \ xyz\ 

therefore the sections abcde^ ^y ^j are to each other as their 
bases ABCDE, XYZ. 

LEJfMA* 

Fig. 215. 410. Let S-ABC (fig. 215), be a triangular pyramid, of which S 
is the vertex and ABC the base ; if the sides SA, SB, SC, AB, AC, 
BC, be bisected at the points D, E, F, G, H, I, and through these 
points the straight lines DE, EF, DF, EG, FH, EI, GI, GH, be 
drawn ; we say that the pyramid S-ABC may be considered as com^ 
posed of two prisms AGH-FDE, EGI-CFH, equivalent to ea>ch 
other, and two equal pyramids S-DEF, E-GBI. 

Demonstration. It follows from the construction, that ED is 
parallel to BA, and GE to AS (19t^) ; hence the figure ADEG 
is a parallelogram. For the same reason, the figure ADFH is 
also a parallelogram ; consequently the straight lines AD, GE, 
HF, are equal and parallel ; therefore the solid AGH-FDE is a 
prism (346). 

It may be shown, in like manner, that the two figures EFCI^ 
CIGH, are parallelograms, and that thus the straight lines EF^ 
IC, GH, are equal and parallel ; therefore the solid EGI-CFH is 
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also a prism. Now we say that these two triangular, prisms are 
equivalent to each other. 

Indeed, if upon the edges 6/, Gr£, Gff, the parallelepiped 
GX be formed, the triangular prism EGI-CFH will be half of 
this parallelepiped (397); on the other hand, the prism AGH-FDE 
is also equal to half of the parallelepiped GX (406), since they 
have the same altitude, and the triangle AGH^ the base of the 
prism, is half of the parallelogram Gr/C/f (168), the base of the 
parallelepiped. Therefore the two prisms EGI-CFH^AGH-FDE, 
are equivalent to each other. 

These two prisms being taken from the pyramid S-ABC there 
will remain only the two pyramids S-DEF^ E-GBI; now we 
say that these two pyramids are equal to each other. 

Indeed, since the following sides are equal, namely, BE^SEj 
Ba=^AG=z DE, EG=^AD = SD, the triangle BEG is equal 
to the triangle ESD (43). For a similar reason, the triangle BEI 
is equal to the triangle ESF; moreover the mutual inclination of 
the two planes BEG^ BEI^ is the same as that of the two planes 
ESD, ESF, since BEG, ESD, are in the same plane, and BEI, 
ESF, are also in the same plane. If then, in order to apply the 
one pyramid to the ether, we place the triangle EBG upon its 
equal EDS, the plane BEI must fall upon the plane ESF; and, 
since the triangles are equal and similarly disposed, the point / 
will fall upon F, and the two pyramids will coincide throughout 
(384). 

Therefore the entire pyramid S-ABC is composed of two tri- 
angular prisms AGF, GIF, equivalent to each other, and two 
equal pyramids S-DEF, E-Gpi. 

411. Corollary i. From the vertex S let fall upon the plane 
ABC the perpendicular SO, and let P be the point, where this 
perpendicular meets the plane DEF, parallel to ABC-, since 
5D = i SA, we have SP = | SO (408), and the triangle DEF=: i 
triangle ABC (218) ; consequently the solidity of the prism 

AGH'FDE= {. ABC x i SO ; 
and the solidity of the two prisms AGHFDE, EGI-CFH, taken 
together, is equal \ ABC x SO. These two prisms are less than 
the pyramid S-ABC, since they are contained in it ; therefore 
the solidity of a triangular pyramid is greater than the fourth part 
of the product of its base by its altitude. 
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^12. Corollary ii. If we join iX?, Dff, we shall have a new 
pyramid D-AGH equal to the pyramid S^DEF'^ for the base 
DEF may be placed upon ite equal JiOH^ and then, the angles 
SDE^ SDF^ being equal to the angles DAG^ DAH, it is manifest 
< that DS will fall upon AD (364), and the vertex S upon the 
vertex D. Now the pyramid D^AGH is less than the prism 
AGH'FDE since it is contained in it; therefore each of the 
pyramids S-DEF, E-GBI, is less than the {s^ism AGHrFDEi 
therefore the pyramid S^ABC^ which is composed of two pyra<- 
mids and two prisms, is less than four of these same prisms. 
But the solidity of one of these prisms = j- ABC x SO, and its 
quadruple 3= ,^ ABC x SO ; hence ths solidity of any irumfruJar 
pyramid is lest than half of tiie product of its base by its altitude^ 

THEOREM. 

413. The solidity of a triangular pyramid is equal to a third of 
the product of its base by its altitude* 
Fie. 215. Demonstration. Let S-ABC (Jig. 215) be any triangular pyra- 
niid, ABC its base, SO its altitude ; we say that the solidity of 
the pyramid S-ABC is equal to a thircl part of the product of the 
surface .4J?C by the altitude iSO, so that 

S^ABC == 1 ABC X ^0, or = SO x iABC. 

If this proposition be denied, the solidity S'ABC must be equal 
to the product of SO by a surface either greater or less than 
iABC. 

V. Let this quantity be greater, so that we shall have 

S-ABC = SO xii ABC + M). 
If we make the same construction as in the preceding proposi- 
tion, the pyramid S-ABC will be divided into two equivalent 
prisms AGHFDE, EGI-CFH, and two equal pyramids SDEF, 
E-GBL Now the solidity of the prism AGH-FDEis DEFx PO, 
consequently we shall have the solidity of the twp prisms 

AGHFDE + EGICFH^ DEF x iPO, or = DEFx SO. 
The two prisons being taken from the entire pyramid, the re- 
mainder will be equal to double of the pyramid S-DEF^ so that 
we shall have 

^S-DEF^ SO X a '^BC+ M— DEF). 
But, because SA is double of SD, the surface ABC is quadruple 
of DEF (408), and thus 



^ ABC^DEF c= I DEF-- DEF=t ^ DBF ; 
wMnce 

^S-DEFtsz SO X (i /)£F + Jtf ), 
or, by taking the half of each^ 

S*DEF^8Px(iDEF+M). 
It appears then, that in order to obtain the salidity of the pyra . 
mid S^DEF^ it is necessary to add to a third of the base the same 
surface JIf, which was added to a third of the base of the large 
pyramid, and to multiply the whole by the altitude SP of the 
soian pyramid. • 

If SD be bisected at the point K, &nd if through thift point a 
plane KLM be supposed to pass parallel to DEF meeting the 
perpendicular SP in Q ; according to what has just been demon- 
strated, S-KLM =t SQ X (i KLM^^ M). 
If we proceed thus to form a series of pyramids, the sides of 
which decrease in the ratio of 2 to 1 , and the bases in the ratio 
4 to 1, we shall soon arrive at a pyramid S-^abc^ the base of 
which abc shall be less than SM, Let <S o be the altitude of 
this last pyramid ; and its solidity, deduced from that of the 
preceding pyramids, will be 

Sox{\abc + M). 
But M^ } ahc^ and consequently lahc + M'^^abc. It 
would follow then, that the solidity -of the pyramid S-abc is 
greater than S o x | a 6 c ; which is absurd, since it was proved 
in the preceding proposition, corollary ii, that the solidity of a 
triangular pyramid is always less tnan half of the product of its 
base by its altitude ; therefore it is impossible that the solidity 
of the pyramid S-JlBC should, be greater than SO x \ ABC. 

2. Let S-ABC be equal to SOx{\ABC^M)\ it maybe 
shown, as in the first case, that the solidity of the pyramid 
S-DEF^ the dimensions of which are less by one half, is equal to 

SPx{iDEF—M)', 
and, by continuing the series of pyramids, the sides of which 
decrease in the ratio of 2 to 1, until we arrive at a term.S-o6c, 
we shall, in like manner, have the solidity of this last equal to 

Sox (ia6c — M). 
But, as the bases ABC^ DEF^ KLM . . . . • a 6 c, form a decreas- 
ing series, each term of which is a fourth of the preceding, we 
shall soon arrive at a term abc equal to 1 SJMT, or which shall 
be comprehended between ISJMT and SMi then^ JK being either 
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equal to or greater than y*^ « fc c, the quantity \abc — M will 
either be equal to or less than | a 6 c ; so that we shall have the 
solidity of the pyramid S-abc either equal to or less than 

So X } afcc; 
which is absurd, since, according to corollary i of the preceding 
proposition, the solidity of a triangular pyramid is always 
greater than the fourth of the product of its base by its altitude; 
therefore the solidity of the pyramid S-ABC cannot be less than 
SOx^JiBC. 

We conclude then, according to the enunciation of the theo- 
rem, that the solidity of the pyramid 5jJjBC = S0x iJiBC, 
or = i ABC X SO. 

414. Corollary i. Every triangular pyramid is a third of a 
triangular prism of the same base and same altitude ; for 
ABC X SO is the solidity of the prism of which ABC is the base 
and SO the altitude. 

415. Corollary ii. Two triangular pyramids of the same 
altitude are to each other as their bases, and two triangular py- 
ramids of the same base are to each other as their altitudes. 

THEOREM. 

Fig. 214. 416. Every pyramid S-ABCDE (fig. 214) has for its measure a 
third of the product of its base by its altitude. 

Demonstration. If the planes SEB^ SEC^ be made to pass 
through the diagonals EB^ EC^ the polygonal pyramid S-ABCDE 
will be divided into several triangular pyramids, which have all 
the same altitude SO. But, by the preceding theorem, these are 
measured by multiplying their bases ABE^ BCE^ CDE^ each 
by a third of its altitude SO; consequently the sum of the trian- 
gular pyramids, or the polygonal pyramid S-ABCDE will have 
for its measure the sum of the triangles ABE^ BCE^ CDE. or 
the polygon ABCDE^ multiplied hy ^ S0\ therefore every py- 
ramid has for its measure a third of the product of its base by 
its altitude. 

417. Corollary i. Every pyramid is a third of a prism of the 
same base and same altitude. 

418. Corollary ii. Two pyramids of the same altitude are to 
each other as their bases, and two pyramids of the same base 
are to each other as their altitudes. 
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41 9. Scholiwn. The sc^dity of an j polyedron may be esti- 
mated by deeomposing it into pyramids, and this decomposition 
may be effected in several ways; one oLthe most simple is by 
means of planes of division passing through the vertex of the 
same solid angle; then we shall have asmany partial pyramids, 
as there are faces in the polyedron excepting those which con- 
tain the solid angle from which the planes of diviaion proceed* 

THEOREM* 

420. Two symwutri$al pohfedrona arc equivaleni io each other or 
tqual ts solidihf. 

Demonstration. K Two symmetrical triangular pyramids, as 
S-ABC, T'ABC (fip. 202X have each for its measure the pro- FiJB. 202. 
duct of the base ABC by ^ third of its altitude SO or TO ; there- 
bre these pyramids are equivalent. 

2. If we divide, in any manner, one of the symmetrical poly- 
edrons in question into triangular pyramids, we can divide the 
other polyedron, in the same manner into triangular pyramids 
symmetrical with the former (382) ; but the triangular pyramids 
in the one case and the other being symmetrical, are equivalent, 
each to each ; therefore the entire polyedrons are equivalent to 
each other or equal in solidity. 

421. Scholium. This proposition seems to result immediately 
from a former (S86), in which it was shown that, with respect to 
two symmetrical polyedrons, all the constituent parts of the one 
are equal respectively to those of the other ; still it was neces- 
sary to demonstrate it in a rigorous manner. 

THEOREM. 

422. If a pyramid is cut hy a plane parallel io its hase^ the frus- 
turn which remains^ after taking away the smaller pyramid^ is equal 
io the sum of three pyramids^ which have for their common altitude 
the altitude of the frustum^ and whose bases are the inferior base of 
the frustum^ its superior base, and a mean proportional between these 
basesm 

Demonstration. Let S-ABCDE {fig. 217) be a pyramid cut Fig. 211 
by the plane abd parallel to the base ; let T-FGH be a trian- 
gular pyramid, whose base and altitude are equal or equivalent 
to the base and altitude of the pyramid S-ABCDE. The two 

Geom. 19 
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bases may be supposed to be situated in the same plane ; and 
then the plane abd produced, will determine in the triangular 
pyramid a section fg h situated at the same altitude above the 
common plane of the bases ; whence it follows that the section 
/g ft is to the section abd^as the base FGH is to the base ABD 
(408) ; and, since the bases are equivalent, the sections will be 
equivalent also. Consequently the pyramids 5-a 6 c d e, T-fgh, 
are eqi^ivalent, since they have the same altitude and equivalent 
bases. The entire pyramids S-ABCDE^ T-FGHy are equiva- 
lent, for the same reason; therefore the frustums ABD-dab, 
FGH'hfg^ are equivalent ; and consequently it will be sufficient 
to demonstrate the proposition enunciated, with reference merely 
to the case of the frustum of a triangular pyramid. 
Fig. 218. Let FGH'hfg {fig* 21 8), be the frustum of a triangular pyra- 
mid; through the points F, g, if, suppose a plane Fg fl, to pass 
cutting off from the frustum the triangular pyramid g-FGH. 
This pyramid has for its base the inferior base FGH of the frus- 
tum, it has also for its altitude the altitude of the frustum, since 
the vertex g is in the plane of the superior base /g ft. 

This pyramid being cut off, there will remain the quadrangu^ 
lar pyramid g-fhHF^ the vertex of which is g and the base 
/ft HF. Through the three points/, g, ff, suppose a plane /g H 
to pass dividing the quadrangular pyramid into two triangular 
pyramids g-FfH^ S'f^ ^* '^^'^ '^^^ pyramid may be considered 
as having for its base the superior base g/ft of the frustum, and 
for its altitude the altitude of the frustum, since the vertex H is 
in the hiferior base. Thus we have two of the three pyramids 
which compose the frustum. 

It remains tO' consider the third pyramid g-F/H. Now if we 
draw gK parallel to/F, and suppose a new pyramid K-FfH^ 
the vertex of which is K^ and the base FfH\ these two pyra- 
mids will have the same base Ff H\ they will have also the 
same altitude, since the vertices g, K^ are situated in a line g K 
parallel to P/, and consequently parallel to the plane of the 
base ; therefore these pyramids are equivalent. But the pyra- 
mid K'FfH may be considered as having its vertex in/, and 
thus it will have the same altitude as the frustum ; as to its base 
FHK^ we say that it is a mean proportional between the two 
bases FHG.fhg. Indeed the triangles FHK^fhg, have the 
angle F=/, and the side FK=fg^ 
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hence 

FHK:fhg::FKxFH:f^xfh::FH:fh (216). 
Also FHG : FHK iiFGiFK ovfg. 

But the similar triangles FHG^fhg^ give 

FG:fg::FH:fh', 
consequently FHG : FHK : : FHK ifhg-, 
and thus the base FHK is a mean proportional between the two 
bases FHG^fhg^ therefore the frustum of a triangular pyramid 
is equal to three pyramids, which have for their common altitude 
the altitude of the frustum, and whose bases are the inferior base 
of the frustum, its superior base, and a mean proportional be* 
tween these bases. 

THEOREM. 

423. If a triangular prism^ whose base is ABC (fig. 216), 6e Fig. 216. 
cut by a plane DEF inclined to this base^ the solid ABC-DEF thus 
formed^ will be equal to the sum of the three pyramids whose vertices 
are D, E, F, and the common base ABC. 

Demonstration, Through the three points P, A^ C, suppose a 
plane FAC to pass cutting off from the truncated prism 

ABC-DEF 
the triangular pyramid F'j1BC\ this pyramid will have for its 
base ABC and for its vertex the point F. 

This pyramid being cut off, there will remain the quadrangu- 
lar pyramid F-ACDE^ of which F is the vertex, and ACDE 
the base. Through the points F, £, C, suppose a plane FEC 
to pass dividing the quadrangular pyramid into two triangular 
pyramids FAEC, F-CDE. 

The pyramid F-AEC^ which has for its base the triangle 
AEC and for its vertex the point F, is equivalent to a pyramid 
B-AEC^ which has for its base AEC^ and for its vertex the point 
jB. For these two pyramids have the same base ; they have 
also the same altitude, since the line BF^ being parallel to each 
of the lines AE^ CD^ is parallel to their plane AEC ; therefore 
the pyramid F-AEC is equivalent to the pyramid B-AEC^ which 
may be considered as having for its base ABC^ and for its ver- 
tex the point E, 

The third pyramid F-CDE^ or E-FCD^ may be changed in 
the first place into A-FCD ; for the two pyramids have the same 
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base FCD 5 they have also the same altitude, since AE h par- 
allel to the plane FCD ; consequently the pyramid E-FCD is 
equivalent to AFCD. Again, the pyramid AFCD, or F-ACDl, 
may be changed into B-ACD^ for these two pyramids have the 
common base A CD ; they have also the same altitude, since their 
vertices F and B are in a parallel to the plane of the base. 
Therefore the pyramid E-FCD, equivalent to A-FCD^ is also 
equivalent to B-ACD, Now this last umy be regarded as hav* 
ing for its base ABC^ and for its vertex the point £). 

We conclude then, that the truncated prism ABC-DEF is 
equal to the sum of three pyramids which have for their com- 
mon base ABC and whose vertices are respectively the points 
A £, F. 

424, Corollary. If the edges are perpendicular to the plane 
of the base, they will be at the same time the altitudes of the 
three pyramids, which compose the truncated prism ; so that the 
solidity of the truncated prism will be expressed by 

\ABCxAE + \ABCxBF4'\ABCx CD, 

or iABCx{AE+BF+CD). 

THEOREM* 

425. Tv>o similar triangular pyramids have their homologous 
faces similar, and their homologous solid angles equal. 

Demonstration. The two triangular pyramids S-^BC, T-DEF 
Fig.;203. (^g. 203), are similar, if the two triangles SAB^ ABC^ are simi- 
lar to the two TDE, DEF, and are similarly placed (381) ; that 
is, if the angle ABS = DET, BAS = EOT, ABC = DJBF, 
BAC=.EDF, and if furthermore t-he inclination of the planes 
SjJJB, ABC, is equal to that of the planes TDE, DEF. This 
being supposed, we say that the pyramids have all their faces 
similar, each to each, and their homologous solid angles equal. 

Take EG = ED, BH=: EF, B/= ET, and join GH, «?/, IH. 
The pyramid T-DEF is equal to the pyramid I^BH^ for the 
sides GB, BH, bein^ equal, by construction, to the sides JDE, 
iEF, and the angle GjSjBT bemg, by hypothesis, equal-to the angle 
©EF,the triangle QBH is equal to DEF (36) ; therefore, in order 
to apply one of these pyramids to the other, we^an evidently 
^lace the base JDEF upon it« equal GBE\ then, since the plane 
TDE 4xas the same inclination to DEF, as Hire plane SAB lias to 
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ABC, k JB manifest that the plane TDE will fall indefinitely upoa 
the plane SAB. But, by hypothesis, the angle DET = GBI, 
eonseqQently ET will fall upon its equal B/; and since the four 
points D, £, JP, T, coincide with the four 6, J3, H, /, it follows 
that the pyianid T-DEF will coincide with the pyramid I-GBB 
(384). 

Now, on account of the equal triangles DEF, GBH^ the angle 
BGH^EDF-BAC; consequently GH is parallel to ^C, 
For a similar reason GI is parallel to AS ; therefore the plane 
IGH is parallel to SAC (344). Whence it follows that the 
triangle IGH, or its equal- TDF, is simihr to SAC (347), and 
that the triangle JBH, or its equal TEF, is similar to SfiC; 
there£Dre the two similar triangular pyramids S-ABC^ T-DEF 
have their four faces similar, each to eacfa« Moreover the ho- 
mologous solid angles are equal. 

For, we have already placed the solid angle E upon its homo* 
Jogous angle J3, and the same may be done with respect to the 
two other homologous solid angles ; but it will be readily per- 
ceived that two homologous scJid angles are equal, for example 
the angles T and S, because they are formed by three plane 
angles which are equal, each to each, and similarly placed.^ 

Therefore two similar triangular pyramids have their homo- 
logous faces similar and the homologous solid angles equal. 

426. Corollary i. The similar triangles in the two pyramids 
furnish the proportions 

ABiDE::BC:EF::AC:DF::AS:DT:SB:TE::SC:TF', 
therefore in similaf triangular pyramids the homologcms sides are 
froportionah 

427. Corollary ii. Since the homologous solid angles arc 
equal, it follows that the inclination of any two faces of one pyra- 
mid is eqttal to the inclination of the two homologous faces of a simi- 
iar pyramid (359). 

428. Cortillary in. If a triangular pyramid SABC be cut by 
a plane *r/H parallel to one of the feces SAC, the partial pyra- 
mid 7GBH wffl be similar to the entire pyramid SABC, For the 
triangles BGI, BGH, are similar to the triangles BAS, BAC, 
each to each, and similarly placed ; also the inclination of the* 
two planes is the same in each ; therefore the two pyramids are 
similar. \ 

429. Corollary iv. If any pyramid Tshalever S ABCDE (fig. 2 1 4) Fig. 214. 
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be cut by a plane a b c d e parallel to the 6ase, the partial pyramid 
S-a b c d e will be similar to the entire pyramid S-ABCDE. For 
the bases ABCDE^ abcde^ are similar, and AC^ ac, being join- 
ed, it has just been proved that the triangular pyramid S-ABC 
is similar to the pyramid S-a be; therefore the point S is deter- 
mined with respect to the base ABC^ as the point S is determined 
with respect to the base abc (382) ; therefore the two pyramids 
S-ABCDE^ S-a hcde^ are similar. 

430. Scholium. Instead of the five given things, required by 
the definition in order that two triangular pyramids may be sim- 
ilar, we can substitute five others, according to different combi- 
nations ; and there will result as many theorems, among which 
may be distinguished the following ; two triangular pyramids are 
similar^ when they have their homologous sides proportionaL 

For, if we have the proportions 
AB:DE:.BC:EF::AC:DF::AS:DT::SB:TE::SC:TF 
Fig. 203. (^Jig, 203), which contain five conditions, the triangles ABS, 
ABC^ will be similar to JDET, DJEF, and the disposition of the 
former will be similar to that of the latter. We have also the 
triangle SBC similar to TEF ; therefore the three plane angles^ 
which form the solid angle fi, are equal to the three plane an- 
gles which form the solid angle jE, each to each ; whence it 
follows that the inclination of the plane's SAB^ ABC^ is equal to 
that of the homologous planes TDJE, DEF, and that thus the 
two pyramids are similar. 

THEOREM. 

431. Two similar polyedrons have their homologous faces similar^ 
and their homologous solid angles equal. 

Fig. 219. Demonstration. Let ABODE (fg. 219) be the base of one 
polyedron ; let jtf, ^, be the vertices of two solid angles, with- 
out this base, determined by the triangular pyramids M-ABCj 
N-ABC^ whose common base is ABC; let there be, in the other 
polyedron, the base abcde homologous or similar to ABCDE, 
Tw, n, the vertices homologous to jtf, ^, determined by the pyra- 
mids m-a b c, n-a b c, similar to the pyramids M-ABC^ JV-ABC; 
♦we say, in the first place, that the distances Jtf JV, m n, are pro- 
portional to the homologous sides AB^ a 6. 

Indeed, the pyramids M-ABC^ m-a b c, being similar, the incli- 
nation of the planes MAC, BAC, is equal to that of the planes 
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mac^bac ; in like manner, the pyramids N-JlBC^ n-a h c, being 
similar, the inclination of the planes NAC^ BAC^ is equal to that 
of the planes nac^ ha Cj consequently, if we subtract the first 
inclinations respectively from the second, there will remain the 
inclination of the planes JSTAC^ MAC^ equal to that of the planes 
na c^mac. But, because the pyramids are similar, the triangle 
MAC is similar to m a c, and the triangle NAC is similar to n a c ; 
therefore the triangular pyramids MKAC^ mnac^ have two 
faces similar each to each, similarly placed, and equally inclined 
to each other ; consequently the two pyramids are similar (425); 
and their homologous sides give the proportion 

MJ^ : tnn:: AM : a m* 
Moreover AM : am :: AB : a & ; 

therefore, MX : mm: AB : a h» 

Let P and p be two other homologous vertices of the same 
polyedrons, and we have, in like manner, 

P^ : pn :: AB : a 6, 
PM :pm:: AB : a 6 ; 
whence MJV : mn :: PJ^ : pn :: PM : p m. 

Therefore the triangle PNM, formed by joining any three vertices 
of one polytdran^ is similar to the triangle p n m, formed by joining 
ike three homologous vertices of the other polyedron* 

Furthermore, let Q, y, be two homologous vertices, and the 
triangle PQJ^ will be similar to p q n. We say also, that the 
inclination of the planes PQJV, PMJsT^ is equal to that of the 
planes/? 9 n, pmn. 

For, if we join QM and q m, we shall always have the triangle 
QNM similar to g n m, and consequently the angle QNM equal 
to 9 n m. Suppose at JV a solid angle formed by the three plane 
angles QNM^ QJ^P^ PNM^ and at n a solid angle formed by the 
plane angles qnm^ 9«p^ pnm; since these plane angles are 
equal, each to each, it follows that the solid angles are equal. 
Whence the inclination of the two planes F^Q, PNM^ is equal 
to that of the homologous planes pnq^pnm (359) ; therefore, if 
the two triangles PJ^Q, PNM^ be in the same plane, in which 
case we should have the angle QNM = QNP -f- PKM^ we should 
have, in like manner, the angle qnm = qnp '\- pnm^ and the two 
triangles qnp^ pnm^ would also be in the same plane. 

All that has now been demonstrated takes place, whatever be 
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the angles M, JV, P, Q^ compared with the homologous angles m, 

Let us suppose now that the surface of one of the polyedrons 
is divided into triangles ABCj ACD^ MJfP, J^PQ^ &c., we see 
that the surface of the other polyedron will contain an equal 
number of triangles, a 6 c, a c df, mnp, npq^ &Lc.y similar to the 
former and similarly placed ; and if several triangles, as MPXy 
NPQ^ &c. belong to the same face, and are in the same plane^ 
the homologous triangles m^p n^npq^ &c., will likewise be in the 
same plane. Therefore each poljgonal face in the one polje- 
dron will correspond to a similar polygonal face in the other; 
and consequently the two polyedrons will be comprehended 
under the same number of similar and similarly disposed planes. 
We say moreover, that the solid angles will be equal. 

For, if the solid angle N^ for example, is formed by the plane 
angles QNP^ PJVM^ MNR^ 'QNR^ the homologous solid angle n 
will be formed by the plane apgles qnp^pnm^mnT^qnr. Now 
the former plane angles are equal to the latter, each to each, and 
the inclination of any two adjacent planes, is equal to that of 
their homologous planes ; therefore the two solid angles are 
equal, since they would coincide upon being applied. 

We conclude then, that two similar polyedrons have their 
homologous faces similar, and their homologous solid angles 
equal. 

432. Corollary. It follows, from the preceding demonstration, 
that if with four vertices of a polyedron we form a triangular 
pyramid, and also another with the four homologous vertices of 
a similar polyedron, these two pyramids will be similar; for 
they will have their homologous sides proportional (430). 

It will be perceived, at the same time, that the homologous 
diagonals (157), JIK^ a n, for example, are to each other as two 
homologous sides AB^ a b, 

THEOREM. 

433. Two similar polyedrons may he divided into the same 
number of triangular pyramids similar^ each to each, and similarly 
placed. 

Demonstration. We have seen that the surfaces of two similar 
polyedrons may be divided into the same number of triangles, 
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that are similar, each to each, and similarly placed* Let us 
consider all the triangles of one of the polyedrons, except those 
Which form the sdid angle A^ as the bases of so many triangular 
pyramids having their vertices b A', these pyramids taken 
together will compose the polyedroo* Let us divide likewise the 
other polyedron into pyramids having for their common vertex 
that of the angle a, homologous to wJ ; it is evident that the pyra^- 
mid, which connects four vertices of one polyedron, will be sim- 
ilar to the pyramid which connects the four homologous vertkeft 
•f the other polyedron ; therefore two similar polyedrons, &c« 

THEOREM* 

434. Two shnilar pyramids are to each other as the cubes of their 
homologous sidesm 

Demonstration. Two pyramids being similar, the less may be 
placed in the greater so that they shall have the angle S (Jig. 214) Fig. aii. 
comnion. Then the bases ABCDE^ a&cde, will be parallel; 
for, since the homologous faces are similar (423), the angle 

Sab=: SAB, 
as also Sbc = SBC] therefore the plane a 6c is parallel to the 
plane ABC (344). This being premised, let fall the perpen- 
dicular SO from the vertex S upon the plane ABC^ and let o be 
the point, where this perpendicular meets the plane abc; we 
shall have, according to what has already been demonstrated 
(406), , SO:So::SA:Sa::AB:ab, 

and consequently 

^SO: ^SoiiABiab. 
But the bases ABCDE, abcde^ being similar figures, 

ABCDE : abode:: Ad: ab (221). 
Multtplying the two proportions in order we shall have 

ABODE X ^ SO : ab c d e X ^ S :^: AB : : ab I 
but ABODE X I SO is the solidity of the pyramid SABCDE 
(413), and abcdex ^ Soisthe solidity of the pyramid Sabcdei 
therefore two similar pyramids are to each other as the cubes of 
their homologous sides. 
Geom. 20 
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THEOREMi 



435. Tv30 similar polt/edrons are to each other as the cubes of 
their homologous sides* 

Demonstration. Two similar polyedrons may be divided into 
the same number of triangular pyramids that are similar, each 
to each (433). Now the two similar pyramids APNM^ apnm. 
Fig 21S!. (^Jig. 219), are to each other as the cubes of their homologous 
sides AM^ am, oi: as the cubes of the homologous sides AB, ab, 
(434). The same ratio may be shown to exist between any two 
other homologous pyramids ; therefore the sum of all thfe pyra- 
mids, which compose the one polyedron, or the polyedron itself, 
is to the other polyedron, as the cube of any one of the sides of 
the first, is to the cube of the homologous side of the second. 

General Scholium^ 

436* We can express in algebraic language, that is, in a 
manner the most concise, a recapitulation of the principal pro- 
positions of this section relating to the solidity or content of 
polyedrons. 

Let B be the base of a prism, H its altitude ; the solidity of 
the prism will be B X H, or BH. 

Let B be the base of a pyramid, H its altitude; the solidity 
of the pyramid will be fi x i H, or Hx i B, or | BH. 

Let H be the altitude of the frustum of a pyramid and let ^, 
' B, be the bases ; then \/AB will be the mean proportion between 
them, and the solidity of the frustum will be 

^Hx{A+B + x^AB). 

Let B be the base of a truncated triangular pi^ism, H, JEP, £P^, 
the altitudes of the three superior vertices, the solidity of the 
truncated prism will be ^ 5 -. {H+H' + H"). 

Lastly, let P, ;>, be tjie solidities of two similar polyedrons, ^ 
and a, two homologous sides, or diagonals of the polyedrons, we 
shall have 

PxpiiJl^ la^. 
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SECTION THIRD. 

Of the Sphere. 
DEFIKlTIOIfS. 

437. A sphtre is a solid terminated by a curved surface all the 
points of which are equally distant from a point within called the 
centre. 

The sphere may be conceived to be generated by the revo- 
lution of a semicircle DAE {fig. 220) about its diameter DE ; Fig. 320. 
for the surface thus described by the curve DAE will have all 
its points equally distant from the centre C 

438. The radius of a sphere is a straight line drawn from the 
centre to a point in the surface ; the diameter or axis, is a line 
passing through the centre and terminated each way by the 
surface. 

All radii of the same sphere are equal ; the diameters also are 
equal, and each double of the radius. 

439. It will be demonstrated art. 452, that every section of a 
sphere made by a plane is a circle. This being supposed, we 
call a great circle the section made by a plane which passes 
through the centre, and a small circle the section made by a 
plane which does not pass through the centre* 

440. A plan^ is a tangent to a sphere, when it has one point 
only in common with the surface of the sphere. 

441. The pole of a circle of the sphere is a point in the surface 
of the sphere equally distant from every ppint in the circumfer- 
ence of the circle. It will be shown art. 464, that every circle 
great or small has two poles. 

442. A spherical triangle is a part of the surface of a sphere 
comprehended by three arcs of great circles. 

These arcs, which are called the sides of the triangle, are 
always supposed to be smaller each than a semicircumference. 
The angles which their planes make with each other are the 
angles of the triangle. 

443. A spherical triangle takes the name of right-angled^ isos* 
teles and equilateral^ like a plane triangle, and under the same 
circumstances. 
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444* A spherical polygon is a part of the surface of a sphere 
terminated by several arcs of great circles, 

455. A lunary surface is the part of the surface of a sphere 
comprehended between two semicircauferences of great circles, 
which terminate in a common diameter* 

446. We shall call a spherical toedge the part of a sphere com- 
prehended between the halves of two great circles, and to which 
the lunary surface answers as a base. 

447. A spherical pyramid is the part of a sphere comprehended 
between the planes of a solid angle whose vertex is at the centre. 
The base of the pyramid is the spherical polygon intercepted by 
these planes. 

448. A zone is the part of the surface of a sphere compre- 
hended between two parallel planes, which are its bases. One of 
these planes may be a tangent to the sphere, in which case the 
zone has only one base. 

449. A spherical segment is the portion of a sphere compre- 
hended between two parallel planes which are its bases. One 
of these planes may be a tangent to the sphere, in which case 
the spherical segment has only one base. 

450. The altitude of a zone or of a segment is the distance 
between the parallel planes which are the bases of the zone or 
segment. 

Tig. 220. 451. While the semicircle DAE {fig. 220), turnuig about the 
diameter DE, describes a sphere, every circular sector as DCFj 
or jPCH, describes a solid which is called a spherical sector, 

THEOREM. 

452. Every section of a sphere made by a plane is a circle. 
Fif. 221. Demonstration. Let AMB {fig. 221) be a section, made by a 
plane^ of the sphere of which C is the centre. From the point 
C draw CO perpendicular to the plane AMB^ and different ob- 
lique lines CJIf, CM^ to different points of the curve AMB which 
terminates the section. 

The oblique lines CW, Cftf, CJ?, are equal, since they are 
radii of the sphere ; consequently they* are at equal distances 
from the perpendicular CO (329); whence all the lines OM^ 
OM^ OB J arc equal ; therefore the section AMB is a circle of 
which the point O is the centre. 



453. Corollary u If the cutting plane pass through the centre 
of the sphere, the radius of the section will be the radius of the 
sphere ; therefore all great circles are equal to each other. 

464* Corollary lu Two great circles always bisect each 
other ; for the common intersection, passing through the centre, 
is a diameter* 

455. Corollary iii. Every great circle bisects the sphere and 
its surface ; for, if having separated the two hemispheres from 
each other, we apply the base of the one to that of the other, 
taming the convexities the same way, the two surfaces will coin- 
cide with each other ; if they did not, there would be points in 
these surfaces unequally distant from the centre. 

456. Corollary iv. The centre of a small circle and that of 
the sphere are in the same straight line perpendicular to the 
plane of the small circle. 

4&7. Corollary v. Small circles are less according to their 
distance from the centre of the sphere ; for, the greater the dis- 
tance CX>, the smaller the chord AB^ the diameter of the small 
circle AMB. 

458. Corollary vi. Through two given points on the surface 
of a sphere an arc of a great circle may be described ; for the 
two given points and the centre of the sphere determine the 
position of a plane. If, however, the two given points be the 
extremities of a diameter, these two points and the centre would 
be in a straight line, and any number of great circles might be 
made to pass through the two given points. 

THEOREM. 

459. In any spherical triangle ABC (fig. 32S) dther side is less Fig^2!22. 
than the sum of the other two. 

Demonstration, Let O be the centre of the sphere, and let the 
radii Ol4, OB, OC, be drawn. If the planes AOB, AOC, COB^ 
be supposed, these planes will form at the point O a solid angle, 
and the angles AOB^ AOC^ COB^ will have for their measure 
the sides AB, AC^BC, of the spherical triangle ABC (123). 
Bat each of the three plane angles, which form the solid angle, is 
less than the sum of the two others (356) ; therefore either side 
of the triangle ABC is less than the sum of the other two. 
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THEOREM* 

460. The shortest way from one point to another on the surface 
of a sphere is the arc of a great circle which joins the two given 
points. 

Fig. 233. Demonstration. Let AJSTB {fig. 223) be the arc of a great 
circle which joins the two given points A and fi, and let there 
be without this arc, if it be possible, a point M of the shortest 
line between A and B. Through the point M draw the arcs of 
great circles JM, MB^ and take BJi=MB. 

According to the preceding theorem the arc AJ{B is less than 
AM + MB I taking from one BN^ and from the other its equal 
BM^ we shall have AJSr<^ AM. Now the distance from B to M, 
whether it be the same as the arc BM, or any other line, is equal 
to the distance from J5 to ^; for, by supposing the plane of the 
great circle BM to turn about the diameter passtt)g through B, 
the point M may be reduced to the point A*, and then the shortest 
line from M to £, whatever it may be, is the same as that from 
Jf lo B'j consequently the two ways from A to B, the one 
through M and the other through ^, have the part from M to B 
equal to that from JV to B. But the first way is, by hypothesis, 
the shortest; consequently the distance from d^ to.^is less than 
the distance from A to ^, which is absurd, since the arc ^4Jlf is 
greater than AJ^] whence no point of the shortest line between 
A and B can be without the arc AJSTB ; therefore this line is 
itself the shortest that can be drawn between its extremities. 

THEOREM. 

461. The sum of the three sides of a spherical triangle is less than 
the circumference of a great circle. 

Fig. 224, Demonstration. Let ABC {fig. 224) be any spherical triangle ; 
produce the sides AB^ AC^ till they meet again in D. The arcs 
ABD^ ACD, will be the semicircumferences of great circles, 
since two great circles always bisect each other (454) ; but in the 
triangle BCD the side BC<BD+ CD (459) ; adding to each 
AB + ACwe shall have AB + AC+BC<: ABD + ACD, that 
is, less than the circumference of a great circle. 
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THEOREM. 

463. The sum of tiu sides of any spherical polygon is less than 
the circumference of a great circle* 

Demonstration. Let there be, for example, the pentagon 
ABCDE {fig. 325) ; produce the sides AB^ DC^ till they meet Fig. tss. 
in F; since fiC is less than BF+ CF, the perimeter of the pen- 
tagon ABODE is less than that of the quadrilateral AEDF. 
Again produce the sides AE^ FD^ till they meet in 6, and we 
shall have ED < EG + OD ; consequently the perimeter of the 
quadrilateral AEDF is less than that of the triangle AFG ; but 
this last is less than the circumference of a great circle (461) ; 
therefore for a still stronger reason the perimeter of the polygon 
ABODE is less than this same circumference. 

463. Scholium. This proposition is essentially the same as 
that of art. 357 ; for if O be the centre of the sphere, we can 
suppose at the point O a solid angle formed by the plane angles 
AOBj BOO, COD, &c., and the sum of these angles must be 
less than four right angles, which does not differ from the propo- 
sition enunciated above; but the demonstration just given is 
different from that of art. 357 ; it is supposed in each' that the 
polygon ABODE is convex, or that no one of the sides produced 
would cut the figure* 

THEOREM. 

464. If the diameter DE (fig. 220) he dravm perpendicular <0Fig.tKli 
the plane of the great circle A MB, the extremities D and E of this 
diameter mil he the poles of the circle AMB, and of every small 
circle FNG which is parallel to it. 

Demonstration. DO, being perpendicular to the plane AMB, is 
perpendicular to all the straight lines OA, CM, OB, &c., drawn 
through its foot in this plane (325) ; consequently all the arcs 
DA, DM, DB, &c., are quarters of a circumference. The same 
may be shown with respect to the arcs EA, EM, EB, &c., 
whence the points D, E, are each equally distant from all the 
points in the circumference of the circle AMB ; therefore they 
are the poles of this circle (441). 

Again, the radius DO, perpendicular to the plane AMB, is 
perpendicular to its parallel FNG-, consequently it passes 
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through the centre O of the circle FJ^Cr (456) ; whence, if DF, 
D^, ZXt, be drawn, these oblique lines will be equally distant 
from the perpendicular DO, and will be equal (329)« But, the 
chords being equal, the arcs are equal ; consequently all the 
arcs DF, -DJV, DG, fee,, are equal ; therefore the point D is the 
pole of the small circle, l^JVG, and for the same reason the point 
£ is the other pole, 

465. Corollary u Every arc DM^ drawn from a point in the 
arc of a great circle AMB to its pole, is the fourth part of the 
circumference, which for the sake of conciseness we shall call a 
ifaadrant; and this quadrant at the same time makes a right 
angle with the arc AM. For the line DC being perpendicular 
to the plane AMC^ every plane DMC^ which passes through the 
line DC^ is perpendicular to the plane wJJIfC (351); therefore 
the angle of these planes, or, according to the definition art. 44^ 
the angle AMD is a right angle. 

466. Corollary ii. In order to find the pole of a given arc 
AM, draw the indefinite arc MD perpendicular to AM, take MD 
equal to a quadrant, and the point D will be one of the poles of 
the arc MD-, or rather, draw to the two points A, M, the arcs 
AD, MD, perpendicular each to AM, the point of meetbg D of 
these two arcs will be the pole required. 

467. Corollary in. Conversely, if the distance of the point D 
from each of the points A, M, is equal to a quadrant, we say 
that th^ point D will be the pole of the arc AM, and that, at the 
same time, the angles DAM, AMD, will be right angles. 

For, let C be the centre of tlie sphere, and let the radii CA, 
CD, CM, be drawn. Since the angles A CD, MCD, are right 
angles, the line CD is perpendicular to the two straight lines 
CA, CM ; whence it is perpendicular to their plane (325) ; there- 
fore the point D is the pole of the arc AM ; and consequently 
the angles DAM, AMD. are right angles. 

468. Scholium. By means of poles, arcs may be traced upon 
the surface of a sphere as easily as upon a plane surface. We 
see, for example, that by turning the arc DF, or any other line 
of the same extent about the point D, the extremity F will des- 
cribe the small circle FJ^G ; and, by turning the quadrant DFA 
about the point X), the extremity A will describe the arc of a 
great circle AM. 
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If the arc AM is to be produced, or if only the points j2, JIf, 
are given, through which this arc is to pass, we determine, in the 
first place, the pole D by the intersection of two arcs described 
from the points A^ M, as centres, with an extent equal to a quad- 
rant. The pole D being found, we describe from the point I>, 
as a centre, and with the same extent, the arc AM or the contin- 
uation of it. 

If it is required to let fall a perpendicular from a given point 
P upon a given arc AM^ w« produce this arc to 5, so that the 
distance PS shall be equal to a quadrant ; then from the pole S 
and with the distance PS we describe the arc PJH, which will 
be the perpendicular arc required. 

THEOREM. 

469. Every plane perpendicular to the radius at its extremity is a 
tangent to the sphere* 

Demonstration* Let FAG {Jig. 226) be a plane perpendicular Fig. 226. 
to the radius AO at its extremity ; if we take any point M in this 
plane and join OMj AM, the angle 0AM will be a right angle, 
and thus the distance OJlf will be greater than OA ; consequently 
the point M is without the sphere ; and, as the same might be 
shown with respect to every other point of the plane FAG, it 
follows that this plane has only the point A in common with the 
surface of the sphere; therefore it is a tangent to this surface 
(440). 

470. Scholium. It may be shown, in like manner, that two 
spheres have only one point common, and are consequently tan- 
gents ID each other, when the distance of their centres is equal to 
the sum or the difference of their radii ; in this case, the cen- 
tres and the point of contact are in the same straight line. 

THEOREM. 

471. The angle BAC (fig. 226), which two arcs of great circ/e^ Fig. 226. 
make Tooith each other, is equal to the angle FAG formed by the 
tangents of these arcs at the point A ; it has also for its measure the 

arc DE, described from the point A^as a pole, and comprehended 
between the sides AB, AC, prodiu:ed if necessary. 

Demonstration. For the tangent AF, drawn in the plane of 
the arc AB, is perpendicular to the radius AO (110) ; and the 
tangent AG, drawn in the plane of the arc AC, is perpendicular 

Geom. 21 
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to the same radius w20; therefore the angle FAG is equal to the 
angle of the planes OAB, OAC (349), which is that of the arcs 
4B, AC^ and which is designated by BAC. 

In like manner, if the arc AD is equal to a quadrant, and also 
AE, the lines OD, OE, will be perpendicular to AO, and the 
angle DOE will be equal to the angle of the planes AOD. AOE ; 
therefore the arc DE is the measure of the angle of these planes, 
or the measure of the angle CAB. 

472. Corollary, The angles of spherical triangles may be 
compared with each other by means of the arcs of great circles,- 
described from their vertices as poles and comprehended between 
their sides ; thus it is easy to make an angle equal to a given 
angle. 

473. Scholium. The angles opposite to each other at the 
Big. 238. vertex, as ACO^ BCJf {fig. 238), are equal ; for each is equal 

to the angle formed by the two planes ACB^ OCN (350). 

It will be perceived also that in the meeting of two arcs ACB^ 
OCJ^^ the two adjacent angles ACO^ OCBj taken together, are 
equal to two right angles. 

THEOREM. 

Fig. 227. 474. The triangle ABC (fig. 227) being given, if from the points 
A, B, C, as poles, the arcs EF, FD, DE, be described, forming the 
triangle DEF, reciprocally the points D, £, F, will be the poles of 
the sides BC, AC, AB. 

Demonstration, The point A being the pole of the arc JEJF, the 
distance AE is a quadrant ; the point C being the pole of the 
arc DEj the distance CE is likewise a quadrant ; consequently 
the point E is distant a quadrant from each of the points A, C; 
therefore it is the pole of the arc AC (467). It may be shown, 
in the same manner, that D is the pole of the arc BC, and F 
that of the arc AB. 

476. Corollary. Hence the triangle ABC may be described 
by means of DEF, as DEF is described by means of ABC. 

THEOREM. 

476. The same things being supposed as in the preceding theorem, 
Fig. 227. each angle of one of the triangles ABC, DEF (fig. 227), Toill have 
for its measure a semicircumference minus the side opposite m the 
other triangle. 
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Demonstration. Let the sides AB^ AC, be produced, if neces- 
sary, till they meet EF in G and H] since the point A is the 
pole of the arc CrJEf, the angle A will have for its measure the 
arc OH. But the arc EH is a quadrant, as also GF, since E is 
the pole of AH, and F the pole of AG (465) ; consequently 
EH+ OF is equal to a semicircumference. But EH+GFh 
the same as EF + OH', therefore the arc Gfl, which measures 
the angle A, is equal to a semicircumference minus the side EFi 
likewise the angle B has for its measure ^ circ. — DF, and the 
angle C, J circ. — DE. 

This property must be reciprocal between the two triangles, 
since they are described in the same manner, the one by means 
of the other. Thus we shall find that the angles D, JE, F, of the 
triangle DEF have for their measure respectively ^ circ. — jBC, 
I circ. — AC, i drc. — AB. Indeed, the angle D, for example^ 
has for its measure the arc MI ; but 

MI + BC=: MC + BI=^ circ. ; 
therefore the arc MI, the measure of the angle D, = ^ circ. — BC, 
and so oi the others. 

477. Scholium. It may be remarked that,*beside the triangle 
DEF, three others may be formed by the intersection of the 
three arcs DE, EF, DF. But the proposition applies only to 
the central triangle, which is distinguished from the three others 
by this, that the two angles A, D, are situated on the same side 
of BC, the two B, E, on the same side of AC, and the two C,F, 
on the same side of AB. 

Different names are given to the triangles ABC, DEF ; we 
shall call (hem polar triangles. 

IjEMMA* 

478. The triangle ABC (fig. 229) beir^ given, if, from the pole Fig. 229 
A and with the distance AC, ati arc of a small circle DEC be des' 
crihed, if, also from the pole B and imth the distance BC, the arc 
DFC be described, and from the point D where the arcs DEC, DFCj 

cut each other, the arcs of great circles AD, DB, be drawn ; 7x>e say 
that of the triangle ADB thus formed the parts will be equal to those 
of the triangle ACB. 

Demonstration. For, by construction the side, AD = AC^ 
DB =:BC, and AB is common ; therefore the two triangles will 
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have tbe sides equal, each to each. TVe saj, iQoreover, that the 
angles opposite to the equal sides are equal. 

Indeed, if the centre of the sphere he supposed in 0, we can 
suppose a solid angle formed at the point O by tbe three plane 
angles AOB^ AOC^ BQC\ we can suppose likewise a second 
solid angle formed by the three plane angles AOB^ AOD^ BOD, 
And since the sides of the triangle ABC are equal to those of the 
triangle ADB^ it follows that the plane angles, which form one 
of the solid angles, are equal to the plane angles which form the 
other solid angl^, each to each. But the planes of any two an- 
gles in the one solid have the same inclination to each other as 
the planes of the homologous angles in the other (359) ; conse* 
quently the angles of the spherical triangle DAB are equal to 
those of the triangle CAB, namely, DAB = BAC, DBA = CBA^ 
and ADB = ACB\ therefore the sides and the angles of the 
triangle ADB are equal to the sides and angles of the triangle 
ACB. 

479. Scholium. The equality of these triangles does not de- 
pend upon an absolute equality, or equality by superposition, for 
it would be impossible to make them coincide by applying the 
one to the other, at least except they should happen to be isos- 
celes. The equality then under consideration is that which we 
have already called equality by symmetry^ and for this reason, 
we shall call the triangles ACB, ADB, symmetrical triangles, 

THEOREM* 

480. Two triangles situated on the same sphere, or on equal 
spheres, are equal in all their parts, when two sides and the included 
angle of the one are equal to two sides and the included angle of the 
other, each to each, 

rjg.230. Demonstration, Let the side AB — EF {fig, 230), the side 
AC = EG, and the angle BAC^ FEG, the triangle EFG can be 
placed upon the triangle ABC, or upon the triangle symmetrical 
with it ABD, in the same manner as two plane triangles are 
applied, when they have two sides and the included angle of the 
one respectively equal to two sides and the included angle of the 
other (36). Therefore all the parts of the triangle EFG will be 
equal to those of the triangle ABC, that is, beside the three parts 
which were supposed equal we shall have the side BC^'FG, the 
angle ,iBC = EFG, and the angle ACB^EGF, 
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THEOREM. 



481. 7x00 iriathgles situated on l&e same sphere, or on equal 
spheres^ are equcU in all their parts, when a side and the two adja- 
cent angles of the one are equal to a side and the two adjacent angles 
of the other, each to each. 

Demonstration. For one of these triangles may be applied to 
the other as has been done in the analogous case of plane trian- 
gles (38). 



THEOREM. 



482. If two triangles situated on the same sphere, or on equal 
spheres, are equilateral with respect to each other, they will also be 
equiangular Toith respect to each other, and the equal angles Toill he 
opposite to equal sides* 

Demonstration. This proposition is manifest from the reason- 
ing pursued in art. 478, by which it is shown that with three 
given sides AB, AC, BC, only two triangles can be constructed, 
differing as to the position of their parts, but equal as to the 
magnitude of these parts. Therefore two triangles, which are 
equilateral with respect to each other, are either absolutely 
equal, or at least equal by symmetry ; in either case they arc 
equiangular with respect to each other and the equal angles are 
opposite to equal sides. 



THEOREM. 



483. In e»ery isosceles spherical triangle the angles opposite to the 
equal sides are equal ; and conversely, if two angles of a spherical 
tridr^le are equal, the triangle is isosceles* 

Demonstration. 1. Let AB be equal to AC (fig. 231); we say Fig. 231. 
that the angle C will be equal to the angle B. For, if from the 
vertex A the arc AD be drawn to the middle of the base, the 
two triangles ABD, ADC, will have the three sides of the one 
equal to the three sides of the other, each to each, namely, AD 
common, BD=DC, AB^AC ; consequently, by the preceding 
theorem, the two triangles will have their . homologous angles 
equal, therefore B^ C. 

2. Let the angle B be equal to C ; we say that AB will be 
equal to AC. For, if the side AB is not equal to AC, let AB be 
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the greater ; take BO = AC^ and join OC. The two sides J50, 
Be, are equal to the two AC^ BC ; and the angle OBC contain- 
ed by the first is equal to the angle ACB contained by the 
second. Consequently the two triangles have their other parts 
equal (480), namely OCB^ABC-, but the angle ^BC is, by 
hypothesis, equal to ACB ; whence OCB is equal to ACB^ which 
is impossible; AB then cannot be supposed unequal to AC j 
therefore the sides AB^ AC^ opposite to the equal angles B, C, 
are equal. 

484. Scholium* It is evident, from the same demonstration, 
that the angle BAD = DAC, and the angle BDA = ADC. Con- 
sequently the two last are right angles ; therefore, the arc drawn 
from the vertex of an isosceles spherical triangle to ihe middle of tlu 
6056, is perpendicular to this base^ and divides the angle opposite into 
ttoo equal parts. 

THEOREM. 

fig. 232. 485. In any spherical triangle ABC (fig, 232), if the angle A is 
greater than the angle B, the side BC opposite to the angle A mil be 
greater than the side AC opposite to the angle B ; conversely^ if the 
side BC is greater than AC, the angle A will be greater than the 
angle B. 

Demonstration. 1. Let the angle ^>J5; make the angle 
BAD = J?, and we shall have AD = DB (483) ; but 

AD + DC>AC', 
in the place of AD substitute DB, and we shall have DB + DC 
or BC> AC. 

2. If we suppose BC^AC^ we say that the angle BAC will 
be greater than ABC. For, if BAC were equal to ABC, we 
should have BC =AC; and if Bw^C were less than ABC, it 
would follow, according to what has just been demonstrated, that 
BC <^AC, which is contrary to the supposition, therefore the 
angle BAC is greater than ABC. 

THEOREM. 

Fig. 233. 486. If the two sides AB, AC (fig. 233), of the spherical triangle 
ABC are equal to the two sides DE, DF, of the triangle DEF des- 
cribed upon an equal sphere, if at the same time the angle A is 
greater than the angle D, we say thai the third side BC of the first 
triangle will be greater than the third side EF of the second. 
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The demonstration of this proposition is entirely similar to that 
of art. 43. 

THEOREM. 

487. If two triangles described upon the same sphere or upon 
equal spheres are equiangular with respect to each other, they will 
also be equilateral with respect to each other^ 

Demonstration. Let A, J?, be the two given triangles, P, Q, 
their polar triangles. Since the angles are equal in the triangles 
j9, B, the sides will be equal in the polar triangles P, Q, (476) ; 
but, since the triangles P, Q, are equilateral with respect to each 
other, they are also equiangular with respect to each other 
(482) ; and, the angles being equal in the triangles P, Q, it fol- 
lows that the sides are equal in their polar triangles A, B. 
Therefore the triangles A^ J3, which are equiangular with respect 
to each other, are at the same time equilateral with respect to 
each other. 

This proposition may be demonstrated without making use of 
polar triangles in the following manner. 

Let ABC, DEF {fig. 234), be two triangles equiangular with Fig- 234 
respect to each other, having A=^D, Bz=E^ C ^F\ we say 
that the sides will be equal, namely, AB = D£, AC = DF, 
BC = EF. 

Produce AB. AC, making AG^DE, AH-DF-, join GH, 
and produce the arcs BC, GH, till they meet in / and K. 

The two sides AG, AH^ are, by construction, equal to the two 
DF, BE, the included angle (?w2flr = B^C=jEDF, consequently 
the triangles AGH, DEF, are equal in all their parts (480) ; 
therefore the angle AGH^ DEF ^ ABC, and the angle 

AHG^DFE:=::ACB. 

}n the triangles IBG, KBG, the side BG is common, and the 
angle IGB = GBK; and, since IGB + BGK is equal to two 
right angles, as also GBK + IBG, it follows that BGK = IBG. 
Consequently the triangles IBG, GBK, are equal (481); there- 
fore IG^BK, and IB=:GK. 

In like manner, since the angle AHGz=: ACB^ the triangles 
TCH, HCK, have a side and the two adjacent angles of the one 
respectively equal to a side and the two adjacent angles of the 
other ; consequently they are equal ; therefore IH = CK, and 
HK=^IC. 
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Now, if from the equals BK^ lO^ we take the equal CJST, /ff, 
the remainders BC^ GJET, will be equal. Besides, the angU 
BCA = AHG, and the angle ABC = ^GH. Whence the triangles 
ABC, AHG, have a side and the two adjacent angles of the one 
respectively equal to a side and the two adjacent angles of the 
other; consequently they are equal. But the triangle DEF i% 
equal in all its parts to the triangle AHG ; therefore it is also equal 
to the triangle ABC, and we shall have AB = DE, AC=i DF, 
BC = EF'y hence, if two spherical triangles are equiangular 
with respect to each other, the sides opposite to the equal angles 
will be equal. 

488. Scholium. This proposition does not hold true with 
regard to plane triangles, in which from the equality of the angle 
we can only infer the proportionality of the sides. But it is 
easy to account for the difference in this respect between plane 
and spherical triangles. In the present proposition, as well as 
those of articles 480, 481, 482, 486, which relate to a compari- 
son of triangles, it is said expressly that the triangles are des- 
cribed upon the same sphere or upon equal spheres. Now similar 
arcs are proportional to their radii ; consequently upon equal 
spheres two triangles cannot be similar without being equal. It 
is not therefore surprising that equality of angles should imply 
equality of sides. 

It would be otherwise, if the triangles were described upon 
unequal spheres; then, the angles being equal, the triangles 
would be similar, and the homologous sides would be to each 
other as the radii of the spheres. 

THEOREM. 

489. The sum of the angles of every spherical triangle is Uss Aan 
six and greater than two right angles. 

Demonstration. 1. Each angle of a spherical triangle is less 
than two right angles (^ee the following scholium) ; therefore the 
sum of the three angles is less than six right angles. 

2. The measure of each angle of a spherical triangle is equal 
to the semicircumference minus the corresponding side of the 
polar triangle (476) ; therefore the sum of the three angles has 
for its measure three semicircumferences minus the sum of the 
sides of the polar triangle. Now this last sum is less thaa a 
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circumference (461) ; consequently, by subtracUng it from three 
semicircumferences the remainder will be greater than a semi- 
circumference, which is the measure of two right angles ; there* 
fore the sum of the three angles of a spherical triangle is greater 
than two right angles. 

490. Corollary u The sum of the angles of a spherical trian- 
gle is not constant like that of a plane triangle ;, it varies from 
two right angles to six, without the possibility of being equ^l to 
either limit. Thus, two angles being given, we cannot thence 
determine the third. 

491. Corollary ii. A spherical triangle may have two or 
three right angles, also two or three obtuse angles. 

If the triwgleABC {Jig. 235) has two right angles B and C, Fig. MS. 
the vertex Jl will be the pole of the base BC (467) ; and the 
sides wis, AC, will be quadrants. 

If the angle A also is a right angle, the triangle ABC will have 
all its angles right angles, and all its sides quadrants. The tri* 
angle havii^ three right angles is contained eight times in the 
surface of the sphere ; this is evident from figure 236, if we sup- 
pose the QTC^MJi equal to a quadrant. 

492. Scholium. We have supposed in all that precedes, con- 
formably to the definition art. 442, that spherical triangles 
always have their sides less each than a semicircumference ; 
then it follows that the angles are always less than two right an- 
gles. For the side AB {Jig. 224) is less than a semicircumfe- Fig. 224. 
rence as also AC\ these arcs must both be produced in order to 
meet in D, Now the two angles ABC, CBD, taken together, 

are equal to two right angles ; therefore the angle ABC is by 
itself less than two right angles. 

We will remark, however, that there are spherical triangles 
of which certain sides are greater than a semicircumference, and 
certain angles greater than two right angles. For, if we pro- 
duce the side AC till it becomes an entire circumference ACE, 
what remains, after taking from the surface of the hemisphere 
the triangle ABQ, is a new triangle, which may also be desig- 
nated by ABC, and the sides of which arc AB, BC, AEDC. 
We see then, that the^side AEDC is greater than the semicir- 
cun^ference AED ; but, at the same time, the opposite angle B 
exceeds two right angles by the quantity CBD. 

Geom. 22 
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Besides, if we exclude from the definition triangks, the sides 
and angles of which are so great, it is because the resolution of 
theoif or the determination of their parts, reduces itself always to 
that of triangles contained in the definition. Indeed, it will be 
readily perceived, that if we know the angles and sides of the 
triangle ABC^ we shall know immediately the angles and sides 
of the triangle of the same name, which is the remainder of the 
surface of the hemisphere. 

THEOREM. 

Fig. 236. 493. The lunary surface AMBNA (fig. 236) is to the surface of 
the sphere as the angle MAN of this surface is to four right angles^ 
'Or as the arc MN, which measures this angle^ is to the circumference. 

Demonstration. Let us suppose in the first place, that the arc 
JtfJV is to the cux:umfererice MJ^PQ in the ratio of two entire 
numbers, as 5 to 48, for example. The circumference MJSTPQ 
may be divided into 48 equal parts, of which MJ^ will contain 5 ; 
then joining the pole A and the points of division by as many 
quadrants, we shall haye 48 triangles in the surface of the hem- 
isphere AMNPQ^ which will be equal among themselves, since 
they have all theii: parts equal. The entire sphere then will 
contain 96 of these partial triangles, and the lunary surface 
AMBNA will contain 10 of them; therefore the lunary surface 
is to that of the sphere as 10 is to 96, or as 5 is to 48, that is, as 
the arc MN is to the circumference. 

If the arc MN is not commensurable with the. circumference, 
it may be shown by a course of reasoning, of which we have 
already had many examples, that the lunary surface is always 
to that oT the sphere as the arc MN is to the circumference. 

494. Corollary i. Two lunary surfaces are to each other as 
their respective angles. 

49d. Corollary ii. We have already seen that the entire sur- 
face of the sphere is equal to eight triangles having each three 
right angles (491); consequently, if the area of one of these 
triangles be taken for unity, the surface of the sphere will be 
represented by eight. This being supposed, the lunary surface, 
of which the angle is .5, will be expressed by 2.^, the angle A 
being estimated by taking the right angle for unity ; for we have 
2.^ : 8 : : t^ : 4. Here are then two kinds of units ; one for 
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angles, this is the right angle ; the other for surfaces, this is the 
spherical triangle, of which all the angles arc right angles and 
the sides quadrants. 

496. Scholiunu The spherical wedge comprehended by the 
planes AMBy ANB^ is to the entire sphere, as the angle A is to 
four right angles. For the lunary surfaces being equal, the 
spherical wedges will also be equal; therefore two spherical 
wedges are to each other as the angles formed by the planes 
which comprehend them. 

THEOREM. 

497. Two symmetrical spherical triangles are eqiuil in sarface. 
Demonstration. Let ABC, DEF {Jig. 237), be two symmetri- Fig. 237. 

cal triangles, that is, two triangles which have their sides equal, 
namely, AB = D£, AC =i DF, CB = £F, and which at the 
same time do not admit of being applied the one to the other ; 
we say that the surface AaC is equal to the surface DEF. 

Let P be the pole of the small circle whfch passes through the 
three points A, B, C* ; from this point draw the equal arcs PA, 
PB, PC (464) ; at the point F make the angle DFQ = AGP, the 
arc i'Q = CP, and join DQ, EQ. 

The sides I>F, FQ, are equal to the sides AC, CP ; the angle 
DFQ=ACP'y consequently the two triangles DFQ, ACP, are 
equal in all their parts (480) ; therefore the side DQ = AP, and 
the angle 2)QF = w3PC. 

In the proposed triangles DFE,ABC, the angles DFE, ACB, 
opposite to the equal sides DE, AB, being equal (481), if we 
subtract from them the angles DFQ, ACP, equal, by construc- 
tion, there will remain the angle QFE equal to PCB. More- 
over the sides QF, FE, are equal to the sides PC, CB ; conse- 
quently the two triangles FQE, CPB, are equal in all their parts ; 
therefore the side QE = PB, and the angle FQiE = CPB. 

If we observe now that the triangles DFQ, ACP, which have 
the sides equal each to each, are at the same time isosceles, we 

* The circle, which passes through the three points A, B, C, or 
which is circumscribed about the triangle ABC, can only be a small 
circle of the sphere ; for, if it were a great one, the three sides AB, 
BC, AC, would be situated in the same plane, and the triangle ABC 
would be reduced to one of its sides. 
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shall perceive that they lAay be ap'plied the onfe to th6 otfafer ; 
for, having placed PA upon its equal QF^ the side PC will fall 
upon its equal QD, and thus the two triangles will coincide ; 
consequently they are equal, and the surface DQF^APC. For 
a similar reason the surface FQE = CPjB, and the surface 
DQE = APB ; we have a« cordingly 

DQF-i-FQE — DQE=zAPC^CPB— APB, or DEF= ABC; 
therefore the two symmetrical triangles ABC^ DEF^ are equal 
in surface. 

498. Scholium. The poles P and Q may be situated withia 
the triangles ABC^ X)EF; then it would be necessary to add 
the three triahgles DQF^ FQE^ DQE^ in order to obtain the tri- 
angle DEF, and also the three triangles APC, CPB, APB^ in 
order to obtain the triangle ABC* In other respects the demon- 
stration would always be the same and the conclusion the same* 

THEOREM. 

Fig. 238. 499. If two great circles AOB, COD (fig. 238), cut each other 
in any manner in the surface of a hemisphere AOCBD, the sum of 
the oj^osite triangles AOC, BOD, will be equal to the lunary sur^ 
face of which the angle is BOD. 

Demonstration. By producing the arcs 0J5, OD^ into the sur- 
face of the other hemisphere till they meet in ^, OB^ will be a 
semicircumference as well as AOB ; taking from each OB, we 
«hall have J5JV= AO. For a similar reason D^z= CO^ and 
' BD:=^AC\ consequently the two triangles AOC^BDX^ have 
the three sides of the one equal respectively to the three sides of 
the other; moreover, their position is such that they are symmet- 
rical ; therefore they are equal in surface (496), and the sum of 
the triangles w30C, J50Z), is equivalent to the lunary surface 
OBJWO. of which the angle is BOb. 

500. Scholium, H is evident also that the twb spherical pyra- 
mids, which have for their bases the triangles w30C, BOO, taken 
together, are equal to the spherical wedge of which the angle is 
BOD. 

THEOREM. 

501. The surface of a spherical triangle has for its measure the 
excess of the sum of the three angles over two right angles. 
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Defnonsttaiion* Let JiBC {Jig. ^39) be the ti^iangle propbsed ; Fig. tSB. 
produce the sides till they meet the great circle DEFO drawn 
at pleasure without the triangle. By the preceding theorem the 
two triangles ADE^ AGH, taken together, are equal to the 
lunary surface of which the angle is A^ and which has for its 
measure %A (495) ; thus we shall have ADE + AQH = 2.4 ; for 
a similar reason BGF + BID = 2JB, CIH + CFE = 2C. But 
the sum of these six triangles exceeds the surface of a hemis^ 
phere by twice the triangle ABC \ moreover the surface of a 
hemisphere is represented by 4; consequently the double of 
the triangle ABC is equal to 2wi + 2£ + 2C — 4, and conse- 
quently ABC:=iA + B + C — 2 ; therefore every spherical tri- 
angle has for its measure the sum of its angles minus two right 
angles. 

502. Corollary u The proposed triangle will contain as many 
triangles of three right angles, or eighths of the sphere (494), as 
there are right angles in the measure of this triangle. If the 
angles, for example, are each equal to | of a right angle, then 
the three angles will be equal to four right angles, and the pro- 
posed triangle will be represented by 4 — 2 or 2 ; therefore it 
will be equal to two triangles of three right angles, or to a fourth 
of the surface of the sphere. 

503. Corollary ii. The spherical triangle ABC is equivalent 

to a lunary surface, the angle of which is 1 ; like- 
wise the spherical pyramid, the base of which is ABC, is equal 
to the spherical wedge, the angle of which is ■ 1. 

504. Scholium, At the same time that we compare the sphe- 
rical triangle ABC with the triangle of three right angles, the 
spherical pyramid, which has for its base ABC, is compared 
with the pyramid which has a triangle of three right angles for 
its base, and we obtain the same proportion in each case. The 
solid angle at the vertex of a pyramid is compared in like man- 
ner with the solid angle at the vertex of the pyramid having a 
triangle of three right angles for its base. Indeed the compari- 
son is established by the coincidence of the parts. Now, if the 
bases of pyramids coincide, it is evident that the pyramids them- 
selves will coincide, as also the solid angles at the vertex. 
Whence we derive several consequences ; 
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1. Two spherical triangular pyramids are to each, other as 
their bases ; and, since a polygonal pyramid may be divided 
into several triangular pyramids, it follows that any two spherical 
pyramids are to each other as the polygons which constitute 
their bases. 

3. The solid angles at the vertex of these same pyramids are 
likewise proportional to the bases ; therefore, in order to com- 
pare any two solid angles, the vertices are to be placed at the 
centres of two equal spheres, and these solid angles will be to 
each other as the spherical polygons intercepted between their 
planes or faces. 

The angle at the vertex of the pyramid, whose base is a trian- 
gle of three right angles, is formed by three planes perpendicular 
to each other ; this angle, which may be called a solid right angle, 
is very proper to be used as the wiit of measure for other solid 
angles. This being supposed, the same number, which gives the 
area of a spherical polygon, will give the measure of the corres- 
ponding solid angle. If, for example, the area of a spherical 
polygon is |, that is, if it is | of a triangle of three right angles, 
the corresponding solid angle will also be f of a solid right angle. 

THEOREM. 

r 

505. The surface of a spherical polygon lias for its measure the 
sum of its angles minus the product of two right angles by the num- 
ber of sides in the polygon minus two. 
Fig. 240. Demonstration. From the same vertex A {Jig. 240) let there 
be drawn to the other vertices the diagonals AC, AD ; the poly- 
• gon ABODE will be divided into as many triangles minus two as 
it has sides. But the surface of each triangle has for its meas- 
ure the sum of its angles minus two right angles, and it is evident 
that the sum of all the angles of the triangles is equal to the sum 
of the angles of the polygon; therefore the surface of the poly- 
gon is equal to the sum of its angles diminished by as many 
times two right angles as there are sides minus two. 

50C. Scholium. Let s be the sum of the angles of a spherical 
polygon, n the number of its sides ; the right angle being sup- 
posed unity, the surface of the polygon will have for its measure 
s — 2n — 2) or 5 — 2n-f4. 
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SECTION FOUTH. 

Of the Three Round Bodies. 

DEFimTIOJfS. 

' 507. We call a cylinder the solid generated by the revolution 

of a rectangle ABCB {fig. 250), which may be conceived torig.26Q. 

turn about the side AB considerec^ as fixed. 

During this revolution the sides AD^ BC^ remaining always 
perpendicular to AB^ describe equal circular planes DHP^ CGQj 
which are called the bases of the cylinder, and the side CD des- 
cribes the convex surface of the cylinder. 

The fixed line AB is called the axis of the cylinder. 

Every section KLMn made by a plane perpendicular to the 
axis, is a circle equal to each of the bases ; for, while the rect- 
angle ABCD turns about AB^ the line IK^ perpendicular to AB, 
describes a circular plane equal to the base, and this plane is 
simply the section made perpendicular to the axis at the point /• 

Every section PQGH^ made by a plane passing through the 
-axis, is a rectangle double of the generating rectangle ABCD. 

508. We call a cone the solid generated by the revolution of a 
right-angled triangle SAB {fig. 251), which may be conceived to Fig. 261. 
turn about the fixed side SA. 

In this revolution the side AB describes a circular plane 
BDCE called the base of the cone^ and the hypothenuse SB de- 
scribes the convex stuface of the cone. • ^ , 

The point S is called the vertex of the cone, SA the axis or alti- 
tude, and SB the side. 

Every section HKFI^ made perpendicularly to the axis, is a 
circle ^ every section SDE, made through the axis, is an isosce- 
les triangle double of the* generating triangle SAB. 

509., If from the cone SCDB we separate by a section parallel 
to the base the cone SFKH, the remaining solid CBHF is called 
a truncated cone or di frustum of a cone. It may be conceived to 
be generated by the revolution of the trapezoid ABHG, of which 
the angles A and G are right angles, about the side AG. The 
fixed line AG is called the axis or altitude of the frustum, the 
circles BDC, HKF, are the bases and BH the side of the frustum. 
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510. Two cylinders or two cones are similar^ when their axe» 
are to each other as the diameters of their bases. 
Fig. 252. 511. If, in the circle A CD {Jig* 252), considered as the base 
of a cylinder, a polygon ABODE be inscribed, and tipon the 
base ABODE a right prism be erected equal in altitude to the 
cylinder, the prism is said to be inscribed in the cylinder, or the 
cylinder to be circumscribed about the prism* 

It is manifest that the edges AF^ BG, CH, &c., of the prism, 
being perpendicular to the pl^ne of the base, are comprehended 
in the convex surface of the cylinder ; therefore the prism and 
cylinder touch each other along these lines. 
Fi^S53. 512. In like manner, if ABOD {fig. 253) be a polygon cir- 
cumscribed about the base of a cylinder, and upon the base 
ABOD a right prism, equal in altitude to the cylinder, be con- 
structed, the prism is said to be circumscrihed about the cylinder j 
or the cylinder inscribed in the prism. 

Let wW, .AT, &c., be the points of contact of the sides AB^ BC, 
&c., and through the points Jtf, .AT, &c., let the lines MX^ JVY", 
fcc, be drawn perpendicular to the plane of the base ; it is evi- 
dent that these perpendiculars wiD be in the surface of the cylin- 
der and in that of the circumscribed prism at the same time^; 
therefore they will be lines of contact. 

N. 6. The cylinder, the cone and the sphere are the tkfee rotmd 
bSdies^ which are treated of in the elements. 

Preliminary Lemmas upon Surfaces. 

Fig. 254 513. I. A plane surface OABCD (fig. 254) is less than any other 
surface PABGD terminated by the same perimettr ABOD, 

Demonstration. This proposition is sufficiently evident to be 
ranked among the number of axioms ; for we may consider the 
plane among surfaces what the straight line is among lines* 
The straight line is the shortest distance between two given 
points; in like manner the pilane is the least surface anoong all 
those which have the same perimeter. Still, as it is proper to 
make the number of axioms as small as possible, I shall jn^esent 
a process of reasoning which will leave no doubt with regard to 
this proposition. 

As a surface is extension in length and breadth, we cannot 
conceive one surface to i)e greater than another, except the di- 
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ipensions of the first exceed in some direction those of the second ; 
and if it happens that the dimensions of one surface are in all 
directions less than the dimensions of another surface, it is evi- 
dent that the first surface will be less than the second. Now, in 
whatever direction the plane BPD be made to pass, as it cuts the 
plane in BDy and the other surface in BPD^ the straight line £i>, 
;will always be less than BPD-, therefore the plane surface 
OABCDh less than the surrounding surface PABCD. 

514. 11. A convex surface OABCD {fg* 255) is less than any rig. 25^. 
other surface tohidi encloses it ky resting on the same perimeter ABCD. 

Demonstration. We repeat here, that we understand by a 
convex surface a surface that cannot be met by a straight line in 
more, than two points ; still it is possible that a straight line may 
apply itself exactly to a convex surface in a certain direction ; 
we have examples of this in the surfaces of the cone and cylin- 
der. It should be observed moreover, that the denomination of 
convex surface is not confined to curved surfaces; it comprehends 
polyedral faces, or surfaces composed of several planes, also sur- 
faces that are in part curved and in part polyedral. 

This being premised, if the surface OABCD is not smaller 
than any of those which enclose it, let there be among these last 
PABCD the smallest surface which shall be at most equal to 
DABCD. Through any point O suppose a plane to pass touch- 
ing the surface OABCD without cutting it; this plane will meet 
the surface PABCD^ and the part which it separates from it will 
be greater than the plane terminated by the same surface ^ 
therefore by preserving the rest of the surface PABCD^ we can 
substitute the plane for the part taken away, and we shall have 
a new surface, which encloses the surface OABCD^ and which 
would be less than PABCD. But this last is the least of all, by 
hypothesis ; consequently this hypothesis cannot be maintained ; 
therefore the convex surface OABCD is less than any which 
encloses OABCD and w^hich is terminated by the same perime- 
ter ABCD. 

515. Scholium. By a Course of reasoning entirely similar it 
may be shovm, 

1. That if a convex surface terminated by two perimeters, 
ABC^ DEF {Jig. 256), is enclosed by any other surface termi- Fig. t5^ 
nated by the same perimeters, the enclosed surface will be less 
than the other. 

Geom. 23 
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Fig. 257. S. That, if a convex surface AB {fig. S67) is encldsed on all 
sides by another surface Jtf.Ar, whether they have points, lines, 
or planes in common, or whether they have no point in common, 
the enclosed surface is always less than the enclosing surface. 

For among these last there cannot be one which shall be the 
least of all, since in all cases we can draw the plane CD a tan- 
gent to the convex surface, which plane would be less than the 
surface CMD; and thus the surface GATD would be smaller 
than JlfJV*, which is contrary to the hypothesis, that MJ^ is the 
smallest of all. Therefore the convex surface AB is less than 
any which encloses it. 



^ 



THEOREM. 



516. The solidity of a cylinder is equal to the product of its base 
by it^ altitude. 
Fig. 258. Demonstration. Let CA {fig. 258) be the radius of the base 
of the given cylinder, H its altitude ; and let surf CA represent 
the surface of a circle whose radius is CA ; we say that the solid- 
ity of the cylinder will be surf CA x H. For, if surf CA X H 
is not the measure of the given cylinder, this product will be the 
measure of a cylinder either greater or less. In the first place 
let us suppose that it is the measure of a less cylinder, of a cylin- 
der, for example, of which CD is the radius of the base and H 
the altitude. 

Circumscribe about the circle, of which CD is the radius, a 
regular polygon GHIP^ the sides of which shall not meet the 
circumference of which CA is the radius (286) ; then suppose a 
right prism having for its base the polygon GH/P, and for its 
altitude If, this prism will be circumscribed about the cylinder 
of which the radius of the base is CD. This being premised, 
the solidity of the prism is equal to the product of its base GHIP 
multiplied by the altitude ff; and the base GHIP is less than the 
circle whose radius is CA ; therefore the solidity of the prism is 
less than surf. CA x H. But surf CA x H is^ by hypothesis, 
the solidity of the cylinder inscribed in the prism ; consequently 
the prism would be less than the cylinder ; but the cylinder on 
the contrary is less than the prism, because it is contained in it; 
therefore it is impossible that surf CA x H should be the meas- 
ure of a cylinder of which the radius of the base is C^ and the 
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aJddicte H; or in more general terms the product of the hast of a 
tjflmder by Us aUitude cannot be th€ measure of a less cylinder* 

We say, in the second place, that this same product cannot be 
the measure of a greater cylinder ; for, not to multiply figures^ 
let CD be the radius of the base of the given cylinder ; and, if it 
be possible, lei surf CD x JET be the measure of a greater cylinder, 
of a cylinder, for example, of which CA \» the radius of the base 
and H the altitude. 

The same construction being supposed as in the first case, the 
prism circumscribed about the given cylinder will have for its 
measure GHIP x H; the area GHIP is greater than surf CD ; 
consequently, the solidity of the prism in question is greater than 
suff CD X H', the prism then would be greater than the cylin- 
der of the same altitude whose base is surf CA. But the prism 
on the contrary is less than the cylinder, since it is contained in 
it; therefore it is impossible that the product qf the base of a cylin^ 
der by its altitude should be the measure of a greater cylinder. 

We conclude then, that the solidity of a cylinder is equal to 
the product of its base by its altitude. 

517. Corollary u Cylinders of the s^me altitude are to each 
other as their bases, and cylinders of the same base are to each 
other as their altitudes. 

dl8. Corollary ii. Similar cylinders are to each other as the 
cubes of their altitudes, or as the cubes of the diameters of the 
bases. For the bases are as the squares of their diameters; 
and, since the cylinders are similar, the diameters of the base$ 
are as the altitudes (510) ; consequently the bases are as the 
squares of the altitudes ; therefore the bases multiplied by the 
altitudes, or the cylinders themselves, are as the cubes of the 
altitudes. 

519. Scholium. Let R be the radius of the base of a cylinder, 
H its altitude, the surface of the base will be tiR^ (291), and the 
solidity of the cylinder will be ^ R* X jH", or tsR'H. 

LEMMA. 

520. The convex surface of a right prism is equal to the perime^ 
ter of its base multiplied by its altitude. 

Demonstration. This surface is equal to the sum of the rect- 
angles AFGB^ BGHC, CHIDj &c. (Jig. 252), which compose it. Fig. 252. 
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Now the altitudes AF^ BG^ CH^ &c., of these rectangles are 
V each equal to the altitude of the prism. Therefore the sum of 
these rectangles, or the convex surface of the prism, i$ equal to 
the perimeter of its base multiplied by its altitude. 

521. Corollary, If two right prisms have the same altitude^ 
the convex surfaces of these prisms will be to each other as the 
perimeters of the bases. 

LEMMA. 

522. The convex surface of a cylinder is greater than the convex 
surface of any inscribed prism ^ and less than the convex surface of 
any circumscribed prism, 

' Demonstration, The convex surface of- the cylinder aijd that of 
Fig 252. the inscribed prism ABCDEF (Jig. 252) may be considered as 
having the same length, since every section made in the one and 
the other parallel to AF is equal to AF\ and if, in order to ol> 
tain the magnitude of these surfaces, we suppose them to be cut 
by planes pariallel to the base, or perpendicular to the edge AF^ 
the sections will be equal, the one to the circumference of the 
base, and the other to the perimeter of the polygon ABODE less 
than this circumference ; since therefore, the lengths being equal, 
the breadth of the cylindric surface is greater than that of the 
prismatic surface, it follows that the first surface is greater than 
the second. 

By a course of reasoning entirely similar it may be shown 
that the convex surface of the cylinder is less than that of any 
Fig. 253. circumscribed prism BCDKLH {Jig. 253). 

THEOREM. 

523. The convex surface of a cylinder is equal to the drcumfe- 
rence of its base multiplied by its altitude. 

Fig. 258. Demonstration. Let CA {Jig. 258) be the radius of the base of 
the given cylinder, H its altitude ; and let circ. CA be the circum- 
ference of a circle whose radius is CA ; we say that circ. CA x H 
will be the convex surface of the cylinder. For, if this proposi- 
tion be denied, circ. CA x H must be the surface of a cylinder 
either greater or less ; and, in the first place, let us suppose that 
it is the surface of a less cylinder, of a cylinder, for example, of 
which the radius of the base is CD and the altitude H. 
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Circumscribe about the circle, whose radius is CD, a regular 
polygon OHIPj the sides of which shall not meet the circum* 
ference whose radius is CJl ; then suppose a right prism, whose 
altitude is H, and whose base is the polygon OHIP» The con- 
vex surface of this prism will be equal to the perimeter of the 
polygon OHIP multiplied by its altitude H (520) ; this perimeter 
is less than the circumference of the circle whose radius is C^ ; 
consequently the convex surface of the prism is less than 
circ. CA X H. But circ. CA X His, by hjrpothesis, the convex 
surface of a cylinder of which CD is the radius of the base, 
which cylinder is inscribed in the prism ; whence the convex 
surface of the prism would be less than that of the inscribed 
cylinder. But on the contrary it is greater (522) ; accordingly 
the hypothesis with which we set out is absurd ; therefore, 1. the 
circumference of the b(xse of a cylinder multiplied hy its altitude can- 
not be the measure of the convex surface of a less cylinder. 

We say, in the second place, that this same product cannot be 
the measure of the surface of a greater cylinder. For, not to 
change the figure, let CD be the radius of the base of the given 
cylinder, and, if it be possible, let circ. CD X H he the convex 
surface of a cylinder, which with the same altitude has for its 
base a greater circle, the circle, for example, whose radius is 
CA. The same construction being supposed as in the first hy- 
pothesis, the convex surface of the prism will always be equal 
to the perimeter of the polygon GHIP, muhiplied by the altitude 
H. But this perimeter is greater than circ. CD ; consequently 
the surface of the prism would be greater than drc. CD x ff, 
which, by hypothesis, is the surface of a cylinder of the same 
altitude of which CA is the radius of the base. Whence the 
surface of the prism would be greater than that of the cylinder. 
But while the prism is inscribed in the cylinder, its surface will 
be less than that of the cylinder (522); for a still stronger 
reason is it less when the prism does not extend to the cylinder ; 
consequently the second hypothesis cannot be maintained; 
therefore, 2. the circumference of the base of a cylinder multiplied 
by ' its altitude cannot be the measure of the surface of a greater 
cylinder. 

We conclude then that the convex surface of a cylinder is 
ecpial to the circumference of the base multiplied by its altitude. 
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7tX*A0\ likewise the base IKL = ;r X DP, and the mean pro- 



portional between n x AO and n x DP is n AO x DP ; there- 
fore the solidity of the frustum of a pyramid or that of the frus- 
tum of a cone has for its measure 

\bP X {Jt X Id + 71 X DP -^JtX AO X DP) (422J, 
or ^TixOPx {AO+PD + AOxDP). 

THEOREM. 

^ 528. 77ie corvoex surface of a cone is equal to the circumference 
of its base multiplied hy half its side. 
Fig. 259. Demonstration. Let AO (fig. 259), be the radius of the base 
of the given cone, S its vertex, and SA its side ; we say that the 
surface will be drc. AO X i SA. For, if it be possible, let 
circ. AO X i SA he the surface of a cone which has S for its 
vertex, and for its base the circle described with a radius OB 
greater than AO. 

Circumscribe about the small circle a regular polygon MNPT^ 
the sides of which shall not meet the circumference of which 
OB is the radius 5 and let SMJ^TPT be a regular pyramid, which 
has for its base the polygon^ and for its vertex the point S. Thfe 
triangle SMJf^ one of those which compose the convex surface 
of the pyramid, has for its measure the base JtfJV* multiplied by 
half of the altitude SA^ which is at the same time the side of 
the given cone; this altitude being equal in all the triangles 
•iSi^P, SPQ, &c., it follows that the convex surface of the pyra- 
mid is equal to the perimeter MNPTM multiplied by ^SA. 
But the perimeter MfiPTM is greater than ctrc. AO; therefore 
the convex surface of the pyramid is greater than ctrc. AO x \ SA, 
and consequently greater than the convex surface of the'cone, 
which, with the same vertex S^ has for its base the circle des- 
cribed with the radius OB. But on the contrary the convex 
surface of the cone is greater than that of the pyramid : for, JF 
we apply the base of the pyramid to the base of an equal pyra- 
mid, and the base of the cone to that of an equal cone; th,e 
surface of the two cones will enclose on all sides the surface of 
the two pyramids ; consequently the first surface will be greater 
than the second (514), and therefore the surface of the cone is 
greater than that of the pyramid, which is comi^ehended withm^ 
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it. The contrary would be the consequence of our hypothesis ; 
accordingly this hypothesis cannot be maintained ; therefore the 
circumference of the base of a cone multiplied by the half of its 
side cannot be the measure of the surface of a greater cone. 

2. We say also, that this same product cannot be the measure 
of the surface of a less cone. For let BO be the radius of the 
base of the given cone, and, if it be possible, let circ. BO x i SB 
be the surface of a cone of which S is the vertex, and ^O, less 
than OBj the radius of the base. 

The same construction being supposed as above, the surface of 
the pyramid SMM'PT will always be equal to the perimeter 
MfiPT multiplied by ^SA. Now the perimeter MJ^PT is less 
than cifc. BOj and SA is less than SB ; therefore for this double 
reason the convex surface of the pyramid is less than 

drc. BO X i SB. 
which, by hypothesis, is the surface of a cone of which AO is the 
radius of the base ; consequently the surface of the pyramid 
would be less than that of the inscribed cone. But on the con- 
trary it is greater ; for by applying the base of the pyramid to 
that of an equal pyramid, and the base of the cone to that of an 
equal cone, the surface of the two pyramids will enclose that of 
the two cones, and consequently will be greater. Therefore it is 
impossible that the circumference of the base of a given cone 
multiplied by the half of its side ahould be the measure of the 
surface of a less cone. 

We conclude then, that the convex surface of a cone is equal 
to the circumference of the base multiplied by half of its side. 

^29. Scholium. Let L be the side of a cone, and R the radius 
of the base, the circumference of this base will be 2 te /!, and the 
surface of the cone will have for its ineasure ^tiRx iL^orn RL,^ 

THEOREM. 

630. The convex surface of the frustum of a cone 'ADEB 
(6g. 261) is eqaal to its side AD multiplied 6y the half sum of the Fig. 261. 
circumferences of the two bases AB, DE. 

Demonstration. In the plane SAB^ which passes through the 
axis SO, draw perpendicularly to SA the line AF, equal to the 
circumference which has for its radius AO ; join SF, and draw 
DH parallel to AF. 

Geom* 24 
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On account of the similar triangles &20, SDC, 

AOiDCiiSAiSD; 
and, on account of the similar triangles SAF^ SDHy 

• AF:DH::Sd:SD] 

whence AF iDHi: AO xDCii circ. AO : circ. DC (287). 
But, by construction, AF = circ. AO ; consequently 

DH = circ. DC. 
This being premised, the triangle SAFj which has for its meas* 
ure AF x i SA^ is equal to the surface of a cone SAB^ which has 
for its measure circ. AO x 7 SA. For a similar reason the tri- 
angle SDH is equal to the surface of the cone SDE. Whence 
the surface of the frustum ADEB is equal to that of the trapezoid 

ADHF. This has for its measure AD x ( ^^\^^ ) (178). 

Therefore the surface of the frustum of a cone ADEB is equal 
to its side AD multiplied by the half sum of the circumferences 
of the two bases. 

531, Corollary. Through the point /, the middle of AD^ draw 
IKL parallel to ABj and IM parallel to AF', it may be shown 
as above that /JIf = cirCf IK* But the trapezoid (179) 

ADHF =^ADx IM ==ADx circ. IK. 
Hence we conclude further that the surface of the frustum of a 
cone is equal to its side multiplied by the circumference of a section 
made at equal distances from the two bases. 

532. Scholium. If a line AD, situated entirely on the same 
side of the line OC and in the same plane, make a revolution 
about OC, the surface described by AD will have for its measure 

ark /circ. A0-\- circ, DC\ ^^k ri^ *i. t ar\ 

AD X I ^ h or AD x circ. IK ; the Imes AO, 

DC,, IK, being perpendiculars let fall from the extremities and 
from the middle of the line AD upon the axis OC. 

For, if we produce AD and OC till they meet in S, it is evi- 
dent that the surface dq^ribed by AD is that of the frustum of 
a cone, of which OA and DC are the radii of the bases, the entire 
cone haying for its vertex the point 5. Therefore this surface 
will have the measure stated. 

This measure would always be correct, although the point D 
should fall upon S, which would give an entire cone, and also 
when the line AD is parallel to the axis, which would give a 
cylinder. In the first case DC would be nothing, in the second 
DC would be equal to AO and to IK. 
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LEMMA. ^V 

533. Let AB, BC, CD (fig. 262), he several sxtcceaswe sides of a Fig. 262. 
regular polygon, O its centre, and 01 the radius of the inscribed 

circle ; if we suppose the portion of the polygon ABCD, situated 
entirely on the same side of the diameter FG, to make a revolution 
about this diameter, the surface described by ABCD toill have for 
its measure MQ x circ, 01, MQ being the altitude of this surface, 
or the part of the axis comprehended between the extreme perpendiC' 
ulars AM, DQ. 

Demonstration. The point / being the middle of AB, and IK 
being a perpendicular to the axis let fall from the point /, the 
surface described by AB will have for its measure .4S X ctrc. IK 
(532). Draw AX parallel to the axis, the triangles ABX, OIK, 
will have their sides perpendicular each to each, namely, 07 to 
AB, IK to AX, and OK to BX *, consequently these triangles 
will be similar, and will give the proportion 

AB : AX or MJ^ ::OI:IK:: drc. 01 : drc. IK, 
therefore AB xcirc. IK = JlfJV* x drc. 01. Whence it will be 
perceived that the surface described by AB is equal to its alti- 
tude Jl!f.Ar multiplied by the circumference of the inscribed circle. 
Likewise the surface described by J?C = NP x circ. 01, the sur- 
face described by CD=PQ x drc. OL Accordingly the surface 
described by the portion of the polygon ABCD has for its meas- 
ure (JJfJV + JVP + PQ) X drc. 01, or MQ X drc. 01, therefore 
this surface is equal to its altitude multiplied by the circumfer- 
ence of the inscribed circle. 

534. Corollary. If the entire polygon has an even number of 
sides, and the axis FG passes through two opposite vertices F 
and G^ the entire surface described by the revolution of the 
semipolygon FACG will be equal to its axis FG multiplied by 
the circumference of the inscribed circle. This axis FG will be 
at the same time the diameter of the circumscribed circle. 

THEOREM. 

535. Tlu surface of a sphere is equal to the product of its diam^ 
eter by the circumference of a great circle. 

Demonstration. 1. We say that the diameter of a sphere mul- 
tiplied by the circumference of a great circle cannot be the 
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measure of^he surface of a greater sphere. For, if it be possi^ 
Fig. 263. ble, let ABx circ. AC {fig. 263) be the surface of a sphere 
whose radius is CD. 

About the circle, whose radius is CA^ circumscribe a regular 
polygon of an even number of sides, which shall not meet the 
circumference of the circle whose radius is CD ; let M and S be 
two opposite vertices of this polygon ; and about the diameter 
MS let the semipolygon MPS be made to revolve. The surface 
described by this polygon will have for its measure 

MS X circ. AC (534) ; 
but MS is greater than AB ; therefore the surface described by 
the polygon is greater than AB x circ. AC^ and consequently 
greater than the surface of the sphere whose radius is CD. On 
the contrary the surface of the sphere is greater than the surface 
described by the polygon, since the iirst encloses the second on 
all sides. Therefore the diameter of a sphere multiplied by the 
circumference of a great circle cannot be the measure of the 
surface of a greater sphere. 

2. We say also, that this same product cannot be the measure 
of the surface of a less sphere. For, if it be possible, let 

DE X circ. CD 
be the surface of a sphere whose radius is CA. The same con- 
struction being supposed as in the first case, the surface of the 
solid generated by the polygon will always be equal to 

MS X circ. AC. 
But MS is less than DU, and arc. AC less than circ. CD; there- 
fore for these two reasons the surface of the solid generated by 
the polygon would be less than DE X circ. CD^ and consequently 
* less than the surface of the sphere whose radius is AC. But on 
the contrary the surface described by the polygon is greater 
than the surface of the sphere whose radius is AC^ since the first 
surface encloses the second ; therefore the diameter of a sphere 
multiplied by the circumference of a great circle cannot be the 
measure of the surface of a less sphere. 

We conclude then, that the surface of a sphere is equal to the 
diameter multiplied by the circumference of a great circle. 

636. Corollary. The surface of a great circle is measured by 
multiplying its circumference by half of the radius or a fourth of 
the diameter; therefore the surface of a sphere is four times tha^ 
of a great circle. 
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537. Scholium. The surface of a sphere being thus measured 
aftd compared with plane surfaces, it will be easy to obtain the 
absolute value of lunary surfaces and spherical triangles, the 
ratio of which to the entire surface of the sphere has already 
been determined. 

In the first place the lunary surface, whose angle is ^ (Jig. 276), Fig. 276. 
b to the surface of the sphere, as the angle A is to four right an- 
gles (493), or as the arc of a^eat circle, which measures the 
angle A^ is to the circumference of this same great circle. But 
the surface of the sphere is equal to this circumference multiplied 
by the diameter ; therefore the lunary surface is equal to the 
arc, which measures the angle of this surface, multiplied by the 
diameter* 

In the second place, every spherical triangle is equivalent to a 
lunary surface whose angle is equal to half of the excess of the 
sum of its three angles over two right angles (503). Let P, Q, 
£, be the arcs of a great circle which measure the three angles 
of a spherical triangle ; let C be the circumference of a great 
circle and D its diameter ; the spherical triangle will be equiv- 
alent to the lunary surface whose angle has for its measure 

^« ^' ^"^ consequently its surface will be 

2 

Thus, in the case of the triangle of three right angles, each of 
the arcs P, Q, R. is equal to ^ C, and their sum is ^ C, the excess 
of this sum over ^ C is | C, and the half of this excess is | C ; 
therefore the surface of a triangle of three right angles := \Cx 1^ 
which is the eighth part of the whole surface of the sphere. 

The measure of spherical polygons follows immediately from 
that of triangles, and it is moreover entirely determined by the 
proposition of art. 505, since the unit of measure, which is the 
triangle of three right angles, has just been estimated on a plane 
surface. 

THEOREM. 

538. The surface of any spherical zone is equal to the altilude of 
this zone multiplied hy the circumference of a great circle. 

Demonstration, Let EF (Jig. 269) be any arc, either less or Fig. 26^ 
greater than a quadrant, and let FG be drawn perpendicular to 
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the radius £C; we say that the zone with one base, described 
by the revolution of the arc £F about BC, will have for its meas- 
ure EG X ctrc. EC. 

For let us suppose, in the first place, that this zone has a less 
measure, and, if it be possible, let this measure be equal to 
EG X circ. AC. Inscribe in the arc EF a portion of a regular 
polygon EMNOPF^ the sides of which shall not touch the cir- 
cumference described with the radius Cw2, and let fall upon EM 
the perpendicular CI^ the surface described by the polygon 
EMF^ turning about EC^ will have for its measure EG x drc. CI 
(533). This quantity is greater than EG X cite. AC^ which, by 
, hypothesis, is the measure of the zone described by the arc EF. 
Consequently the surface described by the polygon EMJ^OPF 
would be greater than the surface described by the circumscribed 
arc EF; but on the contrary this last surface is greater than the 
first, since it encloses it on all sides ; therefore the measure of 
any spherical zone with one base cannot be less than the alti* 
tude of this zone multiplied by the circumference of a great circle. 

Tye say, in the second place, that the measure of the same 
zone cannot be greater than the altitude of this zone multiplied 
by the circumference of a great circle. For, let us suppose that 
the zone in question is the one described by the arc AB about 
jJC, and, if it be possible, let the zone AB be greater than 

AD X drc. AC. 
The entire surface of the sphere composed of the two zones AB^ 
EiH, has for its measure AH x circ. AC (535), or 

AD X drc. AC + DH X circ. A C ; 
if then the zone AB be greater than AD x drc. A'C^ the zone SH 
must be less ,than DH X circ. AD^ which is contrary to the first 
part already demonstrated. Therefore the measure of a spheri- 
cal zone with one base cannot be greater than the altitude of this 
zone multiplied by the circumference of a great circle. 

It follows then that every spherical zone with one base has 
for its measure the altitude of this zone multiplied by the cir- 
cumference of a great circle. 

Let us now consider any zone of two bases described by the 

Fifr 220. revolution of the arc FH {fig. ^20) about the diameter DJE, and 

let PO, HQ, be drawn perpendicular to this diameter. The zone 

described by the arc FH is the difference of the two zones 
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described by the arcs DH and DF ; these have for their meas- 
ure respectively DQ x circ. CD and DO x circ. CD 5 therefore 
the zone described by FH has for its measure 

{DQ— DO) X circ. CDotOQx circ. CD. 
We conclude then that every spherical zone with one or two 
bases has for its measure the altitude of this zone multiplied by 
the circumference of a great circle. 

539. Corollary. Two zones are to each other as their alti- 
tudes, and any zone whatever is to the surface of the sphere as 
the altitude of this zone is to the diameter. 

THEOREM* 

540. If the triaTigle BAG (fig. 264, 265) and the rectangle Fig. 264, 
BCEF of the same b<%se and same altitiLde turn simultaneously about ^^' 
ike common base BC, the solid generated by the revolution of the 
triangh mil be a third of the cylinder generated by the revolution of 

the rectangle. 

Demonstration. Let fall upon the axis the perpendicular AD 
{Jig. 264) ; the cone generated by the triangle ABD is a third of Fj& 264. 
the cylinder generated by the rectangle AFBD (524) ; also the 
cone generated by the triangle ADC is a third of the cylinder 
generated by the rectangle .4 JDCJS; therefore the sum of the two 
cones, or the solid generated by ABC^ is a third of the sum of 
the two cylinders, or of the cylinder generated by the rectangle 
BCEF. 

If the perpendicular AD {fig. 265) fall without the triangle, Fig. 165. 
the solid generated by ABC will be the difference of the cones 
generated by ABD and ACD] but, at the same time, the cylin- 
der generated by BCEF will be the difference of the cylinders 
generated by AFBD^ AECD. Therefore the solid generated 
by the revolution of the triangle will be always the third of the 
cylinder generated by the revolution of the rectangle of the 
same base and same altitude. 

541. Scholium. The circle of which AD is the radius has for 

its surface n X AD ; consequently 7€ x AD x BC is the measure 

of the <;ylinder generated by BCEF^ and | tt x AD x BC is the 
measure of the solid generated by the triangle ABC. 
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PROBLEM. 

Fig. 966, 542. T%e triangle CAB (fig, 266) being supposed to make a rev- 
olution about the line CD, drawn at pleasure without the triangle 
through the vertex C, to find the measure of the solid thus generated. 
Solution. Produce the side AB until it meet the axis CD in 
D, and from the points A, B, let fall upon the axis the perpen- 
diculars AM, SJV. 

The solid generated by the triangle CAD has for its measure 

i7i X AM X CD (540) ; the solid generated by the triangle 

CBD has for its measure i n BJ^ X CD ; therefore the differ- 
ence of these solids, or the solid generated by ABC, will have 

^2 2 

for its measure i ;i X (AM — BX) x CD. 

This expression will admit of another form. From the point 
/, the middle of AB, draw IK perpendicular to CD, and through 
the point B draw BO parallel to CD, we shall have 

AM + BN^^IK (178), 
and AM—BK=lAO', consequently {AM+ BK) x [AM—BN), 

or AM — BN (184), is equal to 2/4^ x AO. Accordingly the 
measure of the solid under consideration will also be expressed 
hy %^X IK X AO X CD. But, if the perpendicular CP be let 
fall upon AB, the triangles ABO, DCP will be similar, and will 
give the proportion AO : CP : : AB : CD ; whence 

AOx CD=zCPxAB\ 
moreover CP X AB is double of the area of the triangle ABC-, 
thus we have AO x CD = 2ABC ; consequently the solid gene- 
rated by the triangle ABC has also for its measure 

iTixABCxKI, 
or, since circ. KI is equal to ^71 x Kljlhis same measure will be 
ABC X I circ. KI. Therefore, the solid generated by the revolu- 
tion of the triangle ABC has for its measure the area of this triangle 
multiplied by two thirds of the circumference described by the point I 
the middle of the base. 
Fig. 267. 543 Corollary. If the side AC = CB (fig. 267), the line CI 
will be perpendicular to AB, the area ABC will be equal to 
AB X i CI, and the solidity ^ it X ABC X IK will become 
\7txABxIKxCL But the triangles ABO, CIK, are similar 
and give the proportion AB : BO or MJ^ ::CI: IK; consequently 
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therefore the solid generated by the isosceles triangle ABC will 

have for its measure | ^ X M^ x CL 

544. Scholium. The general solution seems to suppose that 
the line AB produced would meet the axis, but the results would 
not be the less true, if the line AB were parallel to the axis. 

Indeed the cylinder generated by AMNB {fig. 268) has for its fig. 968. 

measure ti X.AM x MN^ the cone generated by ACM is equal to 

\7ixAMxCM, 

and the cone generated by BCJSr=i | ^ X AM x CJST. Adding 
the two first solids together and subtracting the third from the 
sum, we have for the solid generated by ABC 

n X AMx {MN ^- \ CM— \ CK) ; 
and, since i CM— \ CJf = — (i CN— \ CM) = — | JtfJV, the 

above expression reduces itself to ;k x AM x | JIfA*, or 

\7ixCPxMJf^ 
which agrees with the results, already found. 

THEOREM. 

545. Let AB, BC, CD (fig. 262), he several successive sides of a Fig.set^ 
regular polygon^ O its centre^ 01 the radius of the inscribed circle ; 

if we suppose the polygonal sector AOD, situated on the same side of 
the diameter FG, to make a revolution about this diameter, the solid 

generated will have for its measure | ;r x 01 X MQ, MQ being the 
portion of the axis terminated by the extreme perpendiculars AM, DQ. 
Demonstration. Since the polygon is regular, all the triangles 
AOB, BOC^ &c., are equal and isosceles. Now, by the corol- 
lary of the preceding proposition, the solid generated by the 

isosceles triangle AOB has for its measure | ;r X 0/ x MJST, the 
solid generated by the triangle BOC has for its measure 

%7i X OIx JVP, and the solid generated by the triangle COD has 

for its measure | ^ X 01 x PQ; therefore the sum of these solids, 
or the entire solid generated by the polygonal sector AOD, has 

for its measure I TT X 0/ (JJfJV + JVP + PQ), or I TT X W X JtfQ. 
Geom. 25 
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THEOREX. 

540. Etery spherical seetar has for its, measure the zone vihich 
serves as a hose multiplied by a third of the radius^ and the entire 
sphere has for its measure its surface multiplied by a third of the 
radiusm 
rig.«69. Demonstration. Let ABC {fig. 269) be the circular sector, 
which, by its revolution about A C, generates the spherical sec- 
tor ; the zone described by AB being AD X drc. AC, or 

^nxACxAD (538), 
we say that the spherical sector will have for its measure this 

zone multiplied hj \AC,ov \nxAC x AD. 

1. Let us suppose, if it be possible, that this quantity 

%nxACxAD 
is the measure of a greater spherical sector, of the spherical sec- 
tor, for example, generated by the circular sector ECF similar 
to ACB. 

Inscribe in the arc EF a portion of a regular polygon EMNF 
the sides of which shall not meet the arc AB, then suppose the 
polygonal sector ENFC to turn about EC at the same time with, 
the circular sector ECF. Let CI be the radius of a circle in- 
scribed in the polygon, and let FQ be drawn perpendicular to 
EC. The solid generated by the polygonal sector will have for 

its mescsure %nx CI % EO (545) ; now CI is greater than AC, 
by construction, and EG is greater than AD ; for, if we join 
4-B, EF, the triangles EFG, ABD^ which are similar, give 
ihe proportion EG:AD::FG:BD :: CF: CB\ therefore 
EG^AD. 

For this double reason | tt X C/ X £(? greater than 

%n%CAxAD\ 
the first expression is the measure of the solid generated by the 
polygonal sector, the second is, by hypothesis, that of the spheri- 
cal sector generated by the circular sector ECF ; consequently 
the solid generated by the polygonal sector would be greater 
than the spherical sector generated by the circular sector. But 
on the contrary the solid in question is less than the spherical 
sector, since it is contained in it; accordingly the hypothesis 
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with which we set out cannot be maintained ; therefore the zone 
or base of a spherical sector multiplied by a third of the radius 
cannot be the measure of a greater spherical sector. 

3. We say that this same product cannot be the measure of a 
less spherical sector. For, let CEFhe the circular sector which 
by its revolution generates the given spherical sector, and let us 

suppose, if it be possible, that \nxCE X EG is the measure 
of a less spherical sector, of that, for example, generated by the 
circular sector ACB. 
The preceding construction remaining the same, the solid 

generated by the polygonal sector will always have for its meas- 
ure | ;r X CIxEO. But CI is less than CE ; consequently the 

solid is less than | ^ X CE X £6, which, by hypothesis, is the 
measure of the spherical sector generated by the circular sector 
ACB. Therefore the solid generated by the polygonal sector 
would be less than the solid generated by the spherical sector ; 
but on the contrary it is greater, since it contains it. Therefore 
it is impossible that the zone of a spherical sector multiplied by 
a third of the radius should be the measure of a less spherical 
sector. 
. We conclude then, that every spherical sector has for its 
measure the zone which answers as a base multiplied by a third 
of the radius. 

A circular sector ACB may be increased till it becomes equal 
to a semicircle ; then the spherical sector generated by its revo- 
lution is an entire sphere. 1 herefore the solidity of a sphere is 
equal to its surface multiplied by a third of the radius, 

547. Corollary. The surfaces of spheres being as the squares 
of their radii, these surfaces multiplied by the radii are as the 
cubes of the radii. Therefore the solidities of two spheres are as 
the cubes of their radii, or as the cubes of their diameters* 

548. Scholium. Let R he the radius of a sphere, its surface 
will be 4 nR», and its solidity 4j€R» XiRjOr^nR^ If we 
call D the diameter, we shall have /2 = J jD, and iiJ^ = 1 1)» ; 
therefore the solidity will also be expressed by |^;r x | D', or 
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THEOREM. 

549. The surface of a sphere is to the whole surface of the cir- 
cumscribed cylinder^ the bases being comprehended, a^ 2 is to S ; and 
the solidities of these two bodies are in the same ratio. 

Fig. 270. Demonstration. Let MPNQ {fig. 270) be a great circle of the 
sphere, ABCD the circumscribed square; if the semicircle 
PMQ, and the semisquare PADQ, be made to turn at the same 
time about the diameter PQ, the semicircle will generate the 
sphere, and the semisquare will generate the cylinder circum- 
scribed about the sphere. 

The altitude AD of the cylinder is equal to the diameter PQ, 
the base of the cylinder is equal to a great circle, since it has 
for a diameter AB equal to MJV; consequently the convex sur- 
face of the cylinder is equal to the circumference of a great 
circle multiplied by its diameter (523). This measure is the 
same as that of the surface of the sphere (535) ; whence it fol- 
lows that the surface of the sphere is equal to the convex surface of 
the circumscribed cylinder. 

But the surface of the sphere is equal to four great circles ; 
consequently the convex surface of the circumscribed cylinder is 
also equal to four great circles. If we add the two bases, which 
are equal to two great circles, the whole surface of the circum- 
scribed cylinder will be equal to six great circles ; therefore the 
surface of the sphere is to the whole surface of the circumscribed 
cylinder as 4 is to 6, or as 2 is to 3. This is the first part of 
the proposition which it was proposed to demonstrate. 

In the second place, since the base of the circumscribed cylin- 
der is equal to a great circle, and its altitude equal to the diam- 
eter, the solidity of the cylinder will be equal, to a great circle 
multiplied by the diameter (516). But the solidity of the sphere 
is equal to four great circles multiplied by a third of the radius 
(546), which amounts to a great circle multiplied by f of the 
radius, or | of the diameter ; therefore the sphere is to the cir- 
cumscribed cylinder as 2 is to 3, and consequently the solidities 
of these two bodies are to each other as their surfaces. 

550. Scholium. If a polyodron be supposed, all whose faces 
touch the sphere, this polyedron might be considered as com- 
posed of pyramids I having the centre of the sphere for their 
common vertex, the bases being the several faces of the polye- 
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droa. Now it is evident that all these pyramids will have for 
their common altitude the radius of the sphere, so that each py- 
ramid will be equal to a face of the pqlyedron, which serves as 
a base, multiplied by a third of the radius ; therefore the entire 
polyedron will be equal to its surface multiplied by a third of 
the radius of the inscribed sphere. 

It will be perceived by this that th-e solidities of polyedrons 
circumscribed about a sphere are to each other as the surfaces 
of these same polyedrons. Thus the property which we have 
demonstrated for the circumscribed cylinder is common to an 
infinite number of other bodies. 

We might have remarked also that the surfaces of polygons 
circumscribed about a circle are to each other as their perimeters. 

PROBLEM. 

551 • 7%e circular segment BMD (fig* 271) being supposed /o Fig. 271. 
revolve about a diameter exterior to this segment^ to find the value of 
the solid generated. 

Solution* Let fall upon the axis the perpendiculars BJE, DF, 
and upon the chord BD the perpendicular C/, and draw the 
radii CB, CD. 



The solid generated by the sector BCAz=:%7tx CB x AE 

(546) ; the solid generated by the sector DCA = | tt x CB x AF ; 
consequently the difierence of these two solids, or the solid gen- 
erated by the sector DCB, will be equal to 

|;rx CB*x{AF—AE) = ^7f x'CB x EF. 

But the solid generated by the isosceles triangles DCB has for 

its measure | ti x CI x EF (543) ; consequently the solid gen- 
erated by the segment BMD = | tt x £F x (cB — "ci). Now 

in the right-angled triangle CBI we have CB — CI=BI=z\ BD; 
therefore the solid generated by the segment BMD has for its 

measure | tc X EF x J BD, or ^jiBD X EF. 

552. Scholium. The solid generated by the segment BMD is 

^2 

to the sphere whose diameter is BD, ^s ^m x BD X EF is to 
iTt xBD, or:: EF: BD. 
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THEOREM. 

553. Every segment of a sphere^ comprehended between two par* 
allel planes^ has for its measure the half sum of its bases multiplied 
by its altitude^ plus the solidity of the sphere of Tokich this same 
altitude is the diameter* 
Fig. 271. Demonstration. Let J5E, DF (fig. 271), be the radii of the 
bases of the segment, EF its altitude, so that the segment may 
be formed by the revolution of the circular space BMDFE 
about the axis FE. The solid generated by the segment BMD 

will be equal to }7cx BD X EF (552), the frustum of a cone 
generated by the trapezoid BDFE will be equal to 

^71 XEFX {BE + DF+BE X DF) (527) ; 
consequently the segment of the sphere which is sum of these 

two solids =zi7€xEFx (siBE + 2DF+ ^BExDF+BD.) But, 
by drawing BO parallel to EF, we shall haveDO = DF— J?E, 



DO - DF — 2DF y. BE + BE (182), and consequently 
BDz^BO + d6 = EF + DF*—2DFxBE + BE. Puttingthis 



value in the place of BD in the expression for the segment, and 
reducing it, we shall have for the solidity of the segment 

inyiEFx isBE + SDF+ Ef\ 
an expression which may be decomposed into two parts; the 

onei„xEFx(sBE + SDF),OTEFx ( "^^^ + "^ — ), 

is the half sum of the bases multiplied by the altitude ; the other 

I ^ X EF represents the sphere of which EF is the diameter 
(548) ; therefore the segment of the sphere &c. 

554. Corollary. If one of the bases is nothing, the segment in 
question becomes a spherical segment having only one base ; 
therefore every spherical segment having only one base is equivalent 
to half of the cylinder of the same base and same altitude, plus the 
sphere of which this altitude is the diameter. 

General Scholium. 

555. Let R be the radius of the base of a cylinder, H its alti- 
tude; the solidity of the cylinder will he 7t R^ x H, or tc R' H. 
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Let jR be the radius of the base of a cone, H its altitude; the 
solidity of the cone will henR' X ^H, or \nR^ H. 

Let A^ J3, be the radii of the bases of the frustum of a cone, 
H its altitude, the solidity of the frustum will be 

Let jR be the radius of a sphere ; its solidity will be \nR^. 

Let jR be the radius of a spherical sector, H the altitude of the 
zone, which answers as a base ; the solidity of the sector will be 
InR^H. 

Let P, Q, be the two bases of a spherical segment, H its alti* 

tude, the solidity of this segment will be ( — ?"^ } ^ H+\7tH*. 

If the spherical segment have only one base P, its solidity 
wUlbe jPH+i^JEf^ 



Appendix to the TTiird Section of the Second Part. 

OF SPHERICAL ISOPERIMETRICAL POLYGONS. 



THEOREXi 



556. Let S he the number of solid angles in a pdlyedron^ H the 
fiiim6er of its faces j A the number of its edges ; then in all cases toe 
shall have S +H = A +2. 

Demmistration. Within the polyedron, take a point, from which 
let straight lines be drawn to the vertices of all its angles ; con- 
<:eive next, that from the same point as a centre, a spherical sur- 
face is described, meeting all thefee straight lines in as many 
points; join these points by arcs of great circles, so as to form 
on the surface of the sphere polygons corresponding in position 
and number with the faces of the polyedron. Let ABODE 
be one of these polygons {J^. 240), and n the number of its Fig. 2- 
sides ; its surface will be s — 2n + 4, s being the sum of the 
angles A^ B, C, A E (606), If the surface of each polygon be 
estimated in a similar manner, and afterwards the whole added 
together, we shall find their sum, or the surface of the sphere, 
represented by 8, to be equal to the sum of all the angles of the 
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polygons, minus twice the number of their sides, plus 4, taken as 
many times as there are faces. Now, since all the angles which 
meet at any one point A are equal to four right angles, the sum 
of all the angles of the polygons must be equal to 4, taken as 
many times as there are solid angles ; it is therefore equal to 4iS. 
Also, twice the number of §ides AB^ BC^ CD^ &c., is equal to 
four times the number of edges, or to 4A ; since the same 
edge is in every case a side to two faces. Hence we have 
8 = 4S — 4ji + 4H"; or, dividing the whole by 4, 2 = S— w4 + JET; 
therefore S + H^A + ^. 

557. Corollary. From this it follows, that the sum of all the 
plane angles^ which form the solid angles of a polyedron^ is equal to 
as many times four right angles as there are units in S — 2, S being 
the number of solid angles of the polyedron. 

For, if we consider a face, the number of whose sides is n, 
we shall find that the sum of the angles of this face is equal to 
2 n — 4 right angles (79). But the sum of all these 2n's, or twice 
the number of sides in all the faces, will be 4A ; and 4, taken as 
many times as there are faces, will be 4H; hence the sura 
of the angles in all the faces is 4A — 4fl. Now, by the theorem 
just demonstrated, we have j^ — H = S — 2, and consequently 
4 A — 4H = 4 (5 — 2). Therefore the sum of all the plane angles^ 

THEOREM. 

558. Of all the spherical triangles formed with two given sides 
Tig. 276. CA, CB (fig. 276), and a third assumed at pleasure^ the greatest^ 

ABC, is that in which the angle C, contained by the given sides^ is 
equal to the sum of the two other angles^ A and B. 

Demmistration. Produce the two sides AC^ AB^ till they meet 
in D; we shall have a spherical triangle JBCZ), in which the. 
angle DBC is also equal to the sum of the two other angles 
BDC, BCD. For,, BCD + BCA^ being equal to two right an- 
gles, and likewise CBA + CBD^ we have 

BCD + BCA=zCBA + CBD] 
and adding BDC = BAC^ we shall have 

BCD + BCA + BDC= CBA -f CBD + BAC. 
Now, by hypothesis, BCA ^ CBA + BAC \ hence 

CBD = jBCjD + jBDC. 
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Draw fi/ making the angle CBJ^BCD^ and consequently 
IBD^BDC\ the two triangles IBD^ IBC, will be i&oscdes, 
and we shall have IC^IBsz ID. Hence the point /, the mid- 
dle point of DC, is at equal distances from the three points 
B^ C, D. For a similar reason, the point 0, ^l^e middle of 
BA^ is equally distant from the points t/3, B^ C, 

Now, suppose a4 := Cjl and the angle BCA' > BCA-, if 
A'B be joined, and the arcs A'C, A*B^ produced till they meet 
in i>, the arc DC A' will be a semicircumference, as well as 
DC A ; therefore, since we have CAf = CA^ we shall also hav| 
C/> = CD. But in the triangle CJD', we have CI + ID'^CD'i 
hence ID'^CD— CI, or ID' > ID. 

In the isosceles triangle C/JB, bisect the angle / by the arc 
EIF^ which will also bisect J3C at right angles. If a point L is 
assumed between / and £, the distance BLj equal to LC^ will 
be less than BI; for it might be shewn as in art. 41, that 
BL + LC <^BI + IC ; and, taking the half of each, that 
BL < BL But in the triangle I>LCy we have J>L > I>C t- CL, 
and still more I>L > DC— C/, or I>L > D/, or Dflf>BI\ 
cnosequently D'L > JBL, Hence, if in the arc EIF^ we seek for 
a point equally distant from the three points £, C, D^, it cap 
be found only in the prolongation of EI towards F. l-»et I' be 
the pomt required ; we shall have D'/' = Bt == CV \ the trian- 
gles I'CB, I'CDf, FBD^j being isosceles, we shall have the eqqal 
angles FBC = FCB, FBI> = FjyB, FCD^ = /'D'C. But thp 
angles D'BC + CBA* are eque^l to two right angles, and 

UCB + BCAf 
are likewise equal to two right angles ; therefore 

DfBf + VBC + CBA" = 2, 
BCP — PCjy + BCA' = 2. 
Add together the two equations observing that FBCfs^BCF, and 
DfBF — FCI> = BD'F — FD'C^ CDB = CA'B\ and we shall 
have 2 PJSC + CA'B + CBA* + BC4' = 4. 

Hence C^'fi + CBA' + BCA' — 2 (which measures the area of 
the triangle A'BC (501) =2-^2 FBC ; so that we have 

area A'BC=s 2— 2 angle FBC ; 
likewise, in the triangle ABC, we should have 

area ABC = ^—^ at^k IBG. 
Now the angle FBC has already been proved to be greater than 
IBC'^ hence the area A'BC is less than ABC. 

Geom. 26 
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The'same demonstration would lead to the same conclusion, 
Pi8.«77. if, taking always the arc CA' = CA^ the angle BCA' {fig.^ll) 
were made less than BCA\ hence ABC is the greatest of all 
those triangles, which have two sides given, and the third to be 
assumed at pleasure. 
Rg. 278. 559. Scholium i. The triangle ABC {fig. 278), the greatest 
of all those which have two given sides G^, CB^ may be inscrib- 
ed in a semicircle, the diameter of which is the chord of the 
third side AB ; for O being the middle point of AB^ the dis- 
tances OC^ OB^ as we have seen, are equal ; hence the circum- 
ference of a small circle, described from the point O as a pole, 
with the distance OB, will pass through the three points j^, jB, €• 
Moreover, the straight line AB is a diameter to this small circle ; 
for the centre, which must be at once in the plane of the small 
curcle, and (456) in the plane of the arc of the great circle BOAj 
must of necessity be found in the intersection of those two planes, 
which is the straight line BA ; hence BA will be a diameter. 

560. Scholium ii. In the triangle ABC, the angle C being 
equal to the sum of the other two A and B^ the sum of all the, 
three angles must be double of the angle C. But (489) that sum 
is always greater than two right angles; hence C is always 
greater than one. 

561. Scholium in. If the sides Cfi, Cvf, are produced till 
they meet in E, the triangle BAIE will be equal to the fourth 
part of the surface of the sphere. For the angle 

E=:Cz:^ABC+CAB; 
hence the three angles of the triangle BAE are equivalent to 
the four ABC, ABE, CAB, BAE, whose sum is equal to four 
right angles ; therefore (505) the surface of the triangle 

fi^JE = 4 — 2=2, 
which is the fourth part of the surface of the sphere. 

562. Scholium iv. There could be no maximum, if the sum of 
the two given sides CA, CB, were equal to, or greater than, the 
semicircumference of a great circle. For, since the triangle 
ABC must be capable of being inscribed in a semicircle of the 
sphere, the sura of the two sides CA, CB, will be less (460) than 
the semicircumference BCA, and consequently less than half the 
circumference of a great circle. 

The reason why there can be no maximum, when the sum of 
the two given sides is greater than the semicircumference of a 
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great circle, is that in this case the triangle continues to augment^ 
as the angle contained by its two given sides augments ; and at 
last, when this angle becomes equal to two right angles, the three 
sides are all in the same plane, and form a whole circumference ; 
the spherical triangle has then increased to a hemisphere, but it 
has at the same time ceased to be a triangle. 

THEOREM. 

563. Of all the spherical triangles^ formed with a given side and 
a given perimeter, the greatest is that in which the two undetermined 
sides are equal* 

Demonstration. Let AB {Jig. 279) the given side be common Pig. tTS. 
to the two triangles w3CB, ADB, and let AC + CB^ AD + DB\ 
we are to show that the isosceles triangle ACB, in which 
AC== CBn is greater than ADB^ which is not isosceles. 

Since these triangles have the common part AOB^ it will be 
sufficient to prove that the triangle BOD is less than AOC. Now, 
the angle CBA^ equal to CAB^ is greater than OAB\ therefore 
(497) the side AO is greater than OB. Take 01= OB, make 
OK=iOD, and join KI; the triangle OKI (497) will be equal to 
DOB. Now, if the triangle DOB, or its equal KOI, is not ad- 
mitted to be less than OAC, it must be either equal or greater ; 
in both which cases, since the point / is between A and O, the 
point K must be found in the prolongation of OC, otherwise the 
triangle OKI would be contained in the triangle CAO, and 
therefore less than CAO. This granted, since the shortest way 
from C to w3 is CA^ we have CK + KI + IA^ CA. But 
CK:=OD — CO,AI = AO — OB, KI^BD-, 
hence OD — CO + AO — OB + BD> CA, or by reduction, 
AD — CB + BD> CA,otAD + BD>CA + CB. But this in- 
equality is at variance with the supposition of 

AD + BD:=CA + CB', 
hence the point K cannot fall in the prolongation of OC ; conse- 
quently it falls between O and C, and the triangle KOI or its 
equal ODB is less than ./^ CO; therefore the isosceles triangle 
ACB is greater than ADB having the same base and perimeter^ 
which is not isosceles* 

564. Scholium. . The two last theorems are analogous to those 
of art. 63 and 69, of the appendix to section fourth ; and from 
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tftcm mSiJr ht dedoced, with regard lo Spherical polygohs, the 
same consequences as we have obtained respecting plane poly- 
gons. The chief are as follows : 

565* Among spherical polygons of the same perimeter and the 
afame number of sides^ that is the greatest which has its sides equal* 

The demonstration is the same as that of art. 301. 

566. Among spherical polygons formed of knomn sides and one 
side taken at pleasure^ the greatest is that which can be inscribed in a 
semicircle the diameter of which is equal to the chord o^ the undeter' 
mined side* 

The demonstration is deduced from art. 559, in the manner 
exhibited in art. 303. It is requisite for the existence of a max" 
imum^ that the sum of the given sides be less than the semicir- 
cumference of a great circle. 

567. Among spherical polygons formed of given sides, the greatest 
is that which can be inscribed in a circle of the sphere. 

The demonstration is the same as that of art. 303. 

568. Among spherical polygons which have the same perime" 
ier and the same number of sides^ the greatest is that which has its 
angles equals and its sides equal. 

This results from the first and ihe third of the above proposi- 
tions. 

♦ 

Note. All the propoftitionii relating to the maoAma of spherical 
irolygODS, are a1d6 applicable to solid angles, of which these poly- 
igons A£h the measaiies. 



Appendix to Sections Second and Third* 

OF THE REGULAR POLYEDRONS. 



THEOREM. 



569. There can be only Jive regular polyedrims. 

Demonstration. For, regular polyedrons Were defined as having 
equal regular polygons for their faces, and all their solid angles 
equal. These conditions cannot be fulfilled except in a small 
number of cases. 
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1. If the faces are equilateral triangles, polyedrons may be 
forned of them, having solid angles contained by three of those 
triangles, by four, or by five : hence arise three regular bodies, 
the ietraedron^ the oclaedron, the icosaedron. No other can be 
formed with equilateral triangles ; for six angles of such a trian- 
gle are equal to four right angles, and (356) cannot form a solid 
angle. 

2. If the faces are squares, their angles may be arranged by 
threes : hence results the hexaedron or cube. Four angles of a 
square are equal to four right angles, and cannot form a solid 
angle. 

3. In fine, if the faces are regular pentagons, their angles 
may likewise be arranged by threes ; the regular dodecaedron 
will thus be formed. 

We can proceed no farther; three angles of a regular hexagon 
are equal to four right angles ; three of a heptagon are greater. 

Hence there can be only five regular polyedrons ; three form- 
ed with equilateral triangles, one with squares, and one with 
pentagons. 

570. Scholium* In the following problem, we shall show 
that these five polyedrons actually exist; and that all their 
dimensions may be determined, when one of their faces is known. 

PROBLEM. 

671. One of the faces of a regular polyedron^ or only a side ofi^ 
being given, to construct the polyedron* 

Solution, This problem admits of five cases, which we pro- 
ceed to solve in succession* 

Construction of the Tetraedron* 

572. Let ABC (fig* 280) be the equilateral triangle which is Fig. aso. 
to form one of the faces of the tetraedron. At the point O, the 
centre of this triangle, erect OS perpendicular to the plane ABC ; 
let this perpendicular terminate in 5, so that AS= AB ; join SB, 
SO', the pyramid S-ABC will be the tetraedron required. 

For, on account of the equal distances OA^ OB^ OC^ the ob- 
lique lines SA, SB^ SC are equally removed from the perpen- 
dicular SOy and consequently equal to each other. One of them 
SA = AB ; hence the four faces of the pyramid S-ABC are tri- 
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angles, equal to the given triangle ABC. And the solid angles of 
this pyramid are all equal, because each of them is formed by three 
equal plane angles : this pyramid therefore is a regular tetraedron. 

Construction of the Hexaeclron* 

Pig. 281. 573. Let ABCD {fig. 281) be a given square. On the base 
ABCD^ construct a right prism whose altitude AE shall be equal 
to the side AB. The faces of this prism will evidently be equal 
squares ; and its solid angles all equal to each other, each being 
formed by three right angles 5 this prism therefore is a regular 
hexaedron or cube. 

Construction of the Octaedron. 

Fig. 282. 574. Let AMB {fig. 282) be a given equilateral triangle. On 
the side AB^ describe a square ABCD; through the point O, 
the centre of this square, let the perpendicular TS be drawn, 
terminating on the one hand and on the other in T and S, so that 
OT = OS =:0A; then join SA, SB, TA, &c. ; we shall have 
a solid SABCDT, composed of two quadrangular pyramids 
S-ABCD, T'ABCD, united together by their common base 
ABCD', this solid will be the required octaedron. 

For, the triangle AOS is right-angled at O, and likewise the 
triangle AOD ^ the sides AO, OS, OD, are equal to each other ; 
hence those triangles are equal, and AS = AD. In the same 
manner we could shew, that, all the other right-angled triangles 
AOT, BOS, COT, &c., are equal each to the triangle AOD ; 
hence all the sides AB, AS, AT,&lc., are equal to each oth^r, 
and therefore the solid SABCDT is contained by eight triangles^ 
each equal to the given equilateral triangle ABM. We have 
yet to shew that the solid angles of this polyedron are equal to 
each other ; that the angle S, for example, is equal to the 
angle B. 

Now, the triangle SAC is evidently equal to the triangle DAC, 
and therefore the angle ASC is a right angle ; hence the figure 
SATC is a square equal to the square ABCD. But if we comr 
pare the pyramid B-ASCT with the pyramid S'ABCD,vie shall 
see that the base ASCT of the first may be placed on the base 
ABCD of the second; then, the point O being their common 
centre, the altitude OB of the first will coincide with the altitude 
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OS of the second ; and the two pyramids will exactly coincide 
with each other in all points ; hence the solid ani(Ie S is equal to 
the solid angle B] and therefore the solid SABCDT is a regu- 
lar octaedron* 

575* Scholium. If three equal straight lines AC^ BD^ ST^ are 
perpendicular to each other, and bisect each other, the extremi- 
ties of these straight lines will be the vertices of a regular octae- 
dron. 

Construction of the Dodecaedron* 

576. Let ABODE {fig. 283) be a given regular pentagon ; let Fig. 283. 
ABP^ CBP^ be two plane angles each equal to the angle ABC. 
With these plane angles form the solid angle fi; and by art. 361 
determine the mutual inclination of two of these planes ; which 
inclination we shall call K, In like manner, at the points C, 
D, E^ A, form solid angles, equal to the solid angle £, and which 
shall be similarly situated ; the plane CBP will be the same as 
the plane BCG, since both of them are inclined at an equal an- 
gle K to the plane ABCD\ hence in the plane PBCG^ we may 
describe the pentagon BCGFP^ equal to the pentagon ABCDE. 
If the same thing is done in each of the other planes CDI^ DEL^ 
&c., we sfiall have a convex surface PEGH^ &c., composed of 
six regular pentagons, all equal to each other, and each inclined 
to its adjacent plane by the same quantity K. Let pfgh^ &c. 
be a second surface equal to PFGH^ &c. ; we say that these two 
surfaces may be joined so as to form only a single continuous 
convex surface* For the angle opff for example, may be joined 
to the two angles OPB^ BPF^ so as to make a solid angle P 
equal to the angle B ; and by this joining together no change 
will take place in the inclination of the planes BPF^ BPO, that 
inclination being already such as is required to form the solid 
angle. But whilst the solid angle P is forming, the side;?/ will 
apply itself to its equal PF, and at the point F will be found 
three plane angles PFG^ pf^^ ^fs^ united so as to form a solid 
angle equal to each of the solid angles already formed ; and this 
junction, like the former, will take place without producing any 
change either in the state of the angle P or in that of the surface 
«/g K Sic ; for the planes PFG^ efp^ already joined at P, have 
the requisite inclination Jf, as well as the planes e/g, efp. 
Continuing the comparison, in this way, by successive steps, it* 
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will appear that the two surfaces adjust themselves perfectlj t» 
each other, and fortn a single continuous convex surface ; which 
will be that of the regular dodecaedron, since it is composed of 
twelve equal regular pentagons, and has all its solid angles equal 
to each other. 

Construction of the Icosaedron. 

Fig. 284. 677. Let ABC {fig. 284) be one of its faces. We must first 
form a solid angle with five planes each equal to ABC^ and each 
equally inclined to its adjacent one. To effect this, on the side 
' B^Oj equal to BC, construct the regular pentagon B'OHI'jy ; 
at the centre of this pentagon, draw a line at right angles to its 
plane, and terminating in A', so that B'A' = B'C ; join A/C% 
A'Hf, A'I\ A'ly ; the solid angle A' formed by the five planes 
B'A'O^ C'A'H\ &c., will be the solid angle required. For the 
oblique lines A'B\ A'C\ &c. are equal; one of them A'B' is 
equal to the side B'0\ hence all the triangles B'A'C, C'A'ff^ 
&c. are equal to each other and to the given triangle ABC. 

It is farther manifest, that the planes B'A'C, CA'R, &c., are 
all equally inclined to their adjacent planes; for the solid angles 
B\ C\ &c., are all equal to each other, being each formed bj 
two angles of equilateral triangles, and one of a regular penta- 
gon. Let K be the inclination of two planes, forming the equal 
angles, which inclination may be determined by art. 361 ; the 
angle K will at the same time be the inclination of each of the 
planes composing the solid angle A' to their adjacent planes. 

This being granted, if at each of the points A^ By C, a solid 
angle be formed equal to the angle w4', we shall have a convex 
surface DEFG^ &c., composed of ten equilateral triangles, every- 
one of which will be inclined to its adjacent triangle by the 
quantity K^ and the angles Z), £, JP, &c., of its contour will 
alternately combine three angles and two angles of equilateral 
triangles. Conceive a second surface equal to the surface 
/ DEFGy &c. ; these two surfaces will adapt themselves to each 
other, if each triple angle of the one is joined to each double 
angle of the other; and, since the planes of these angles have 
already the common inclination K^ requisite to form a quintuple 
solid angle equal to the angle A^ this junction will require no 
change in the state of either surface, and the two together will 
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form a single continuous surface, composed of twenty equilateral 
triangles. This surface will be that of the regular icosaedron, 
sbce all its solid angles are equal to each other.t 

PROBLfilC. 

578. To find the inclination vf two adjacent faces of a regular 
polyedron. 

Solution* This inclination is deduced immediately from the 
construction we have just given of the five regular polyedrons, 
taken in connexion with art* 361, by means of which the three 
plane angles that form a solid angle being given, the angle which 
two of these plane angles form with each other may be deter- 
mined, w 

In the tetraedron* Each solid angle is formed of three angles 
of equilateral triangles ; therefore seek, by the problem referred 
to, the angle which two of these planes contain between them, 
and it will be the inclination of two adjacent faces of the tetrae- 
dron* 

In the hexaedron. The angle contained by two adjacent faces 
is a right angle. 

In the octaedron. Form a solid angle with two angles of equi- 
lateral triangles and a right angle ; the inclination of the two 
planes, in which the triangular angles are situated, will be that 
of iyfo adjacent faces of the octaedron. 

In the dodecaedron. Every solid angle is formed by three an- 
gles of regular pentagons ; the inclination of the planes of two 
of these angles will be that of two adjacent faces of the dodecae- 
dron. 

In the icosaedron. Form a solid angle with two ^angles of 
equilateral triangles and one of a regular pentagon ; the inclina- 
tion of the two planes, in which the triangular angles are situated, 
will be that of two adjacent faces of the icosaedron. 

t If the figures 287, 288, 289, 290, 291, be accurately drawn on 
pasteboard and the fine lines be cut through, and the full liaes cut 
only half through, the edges of the several polygons in each figure 
may be brought together and glued, the shaded one remaining fixed. 
Models of the several regular polyedrons may thus be easily ob- 
tained. 

Ge^mi. 57 
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PROBLEM* 

579. The side of a regular polyedron being given, to find the ra^' 
dius of the inscribed and (hat of Ihc circumscribed sphtre. 

Solution. It must first be shown, that every regular polyedron 
is capable of being inscri'jcd in a sphere, and of being circum- 
scribed about it. 
fig. 292. Let AB {fig, 292) be the side common to two adjacent faces : 
C and E the centres of those faces ; CD, ED, the perpendicu- 
lars let fall from these centres upon the common side AB^ and 
therefore terminating in D the middle point of that side. The 
two perpendiculars C/), DE, make with each other an angle 
whichjs known, being the inclination of two adjacent faces, and 
determinable by the last problem. Now, if in the plane CDE, 
at right angles to AB, two indefinite lines CO and OE be drawn 
perpendicular to CD and ED^ and meeting each other in O j 
this point O will be the centre of the inscribed and of the cir- 
cumscribed sphere, the radius of the first being OC, that of the 
second OA. 

For, since the perpendiculars CD, DE, are equal, and the 
hypothenuse DO is common, the right-angled triangle CDO 
must (56) be equal to the right-angled triangle ODE, and the 
perpendicular OC to OE. But, AB being perpendicular to the 
plane CDE, the pVdne ABC (349) is perpendicular to CDJEJ, or 
CDE to ABC ; likewise CO, in the plane CDE is perpendicu- 
lar to CD, the common intersection of the planes CDE, ABC; 
hence (351) CO is perpendicular to the plane ABC, For the 
same reason, EO is perpendicular to the plane ABE ; hence the 
two straight lines CO, EO, drawn perpendicular to the planes of 
two adjacent faces, through the centres of those faces, will meet 
in the same point O, and be equal to each other. Now, suppose 
that ABC and ABE represent any other two adjacent faces ; the 
perpendicular CD will still continue of the same magnitude; and 
also the angle CDO, the half of CDE ; consequently the right- 
angled triangle CDO, and its side CO will be equal in all the faces 
of the polyedron ; hence, if from the point as a centre with the 
radius OC, a sphere be described, it will touch all the faces of 
the polyedron at their centres, the p\dii\esABC,ABE, &c., being 
c^ch perpendicular to a radius at its extremity ; therefore the 
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sphere will be inscribed in the polyedron, or the polyedron 

circumscribed about the sphere. 

Again, join O^, OB ; since CA = Cfi, the two oblique lines 

OJ^ OB, being, equally remote from the perpendicular, will be 

equal; so also will any other two lines drawn from the cen#e 

to the extremilies of any one side ; hence all those lines will 

be equal to each other ; and, if from the point O as a centre, with 
the radius O^, a spherical surface be ilescribed, it will pass 

through the vertices of all the solid angles of the polyedron ; 

hence the sphere will be circumscrihcd about the polyedron, or 

the polyedron inscribed in the sphere. 

This being settled, the solution of the problem presents no 
farther difficulty, and may be eflocted thus : 

One face of the polyedron being given, describe that face ; 
and let CD (Jig. 293) be a perpendicular from its centre upon f'S* 293. 
one of its sides. Find, by the last problem, the inclination of 
two adjacent faces of the polyedron, and make the angle CDE 
equal to ihis inclination; take DE=:CD; draw CO and EO 
perpendicular to CD and £Z), respectively ; these two perpcn* 
diculars will meet in a point O; and CO will be the radius of 
the sphere inscribed in the polyedron. 

On the prolongation of DC, take CA equal to a radius of the 
circle, which circumscribes a face of the polyedron ; AO will be 
the radius of the sphere circumscribed about this same polyedron. 

For, the right-angled triangles CDQ, CAO, in the present 
diagram, are equal to the triangles of the same name in the pre- 
ceding diagram ; and thus, while CD and CA are thejadii of 
the inscribed and the circumscribed circles belonging to any one 
face of the polyedron, OC and OA are the radii of the inscribed 
and the circumscribed spheres which belong to the polyedron 
itself. 

580. Scholium* From the foregoing propositions, several con-' 
sequences may be deduced. 

I. Any regular polyedron may be divided into as many regu- 
lar pyramids as the polyedron has faces ; the common vertex of 
these pyramids will be the centre of the jjplyedron ; and at the 
same time, that of the inscribed and of the circumscribed sphere. 

II. The solidity of a regular polyedron is equal to its surface 
multiplied by a third part of the radius of the inscribed sphere. 
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III. Two regular polyedrons of the same name are two similar 
solids, and their homologous dimensions are proportional; hence 
the radii of the inscribed or of the circumscribed spheres are to 
each other as the sides of the polyedrons. ^ 

IV. If a regular polyedron is inscribed in a sphere, the planes 
draw^n from the centre, along the different edges, will divide the 
surfece of the sphere into as many spherical polygons, as the 
polyedron has faces all equal and similar among themselves. 



Improved Demonstration of the Theorem for the 
Solidity of the Triangular Pyramid. 



BY Jir. qUERET OF 9T. MALO. 



THEOREM. 



668. Two triangular pyramids^ having equioalent bases and equal 
altiiudesj are e^ivalmt^ or equal in solidity. 

Let S-ABCj s^hc {fig. 294) be two triangular pyramids of Fig. 294» 
which the two bases MBC, a be, supposed to be situated in the 
same plane, are equivalent, the altitude TA being the same in 
both. If they are not equivalent, let s-a h c, be the smaller ; and 
suppose j1 a to be the altitude of a prism, which having ABC for 
its base, is equal to their difference. 

Divide the altitude AT into equal parts Ax, xy, yz, &c., 
each less than A a, and let A: be one of these parts ; through the 
points of division suppose planes parallel to the plane of the bases ; 
the corresponding sections formed by these planes in the two 
pyramids will be respectively equivalent by art. 409, namely, 
DEF, to d e/, Gfl7, io gh i, &c. 

This being granted, upon the triangles ABC, DEF, GHI, &c., 
taken as bases, construct exterior prisms having for edges the 
parts AD, DG, GK, &c., of the side SA ; in like manner, on the 
bases def, ghi,klm, &c., in the second pyramid, construct inte- 
rior prisms having for edges the corresponding parts of s a. It 
is plain that the sum of all the exterior prisms of the pyramid 
S'ABC will be greater than this pyramid; and also that the 
sum of all the interior prisms of the little pyramid s-ahc will be 
less thim this. Hence the difference between the sum of all the 
exterior prisms and the sum of all the interior ones, must be 
greater than the difference between the two pyramids them- 
selves. 
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Now, beginning with the bases ABC^ ahc^ the second exte- 
rior prism DEFG is equivalent to the first interior prism d efa^ 
because they have the same altituck /c, and their bases DEF^ 
d c/, are equivalent ; for like reasons, the third exterior prisox 
OHIK and the second interior pri&m ghid are equivalent 5 the 
fourth exterior and the third interior ; and so on^ to the last in 
each series. Hence all the exterior prisms of the pyramids 
S-jiBC^ excepting the first prism DABC^ have equivalent cor- 
responding ones in the interior prisms of the pyramid s-ahc^ 
hence the prism DABC is the difference between the sum of all 
the exterior prisms of the pyramid S-ABC ; and the sum of all the 
interior prisms of the pyramid s-a h c# But the difference be- 
tween these two sets of prisuYs has^ already been proved to be 
greater than that of the two pyramids ; which latter difference 
we supposed to be equal to the prism a ADC ; hence the prism 
DABC must be greater than the prism a ABC. But in reality 
it is less; for they have the same base ABC^ and the altitude 
Ax of the first is less than A a the altitude of the second. Conse- 
quently the supposed inequality between the two pyramids can- 
not exist; therefore the two pyramids &-ABC^ sahc^ having 
equal altitudes and equivalent basesj are themselves equivalent.. 

TBEOREBT. 

569. Every triangular pyramid is a third part of the triangular 
prism having the same base and same altitude. 
Fig.2l6» Demonstration^ hetF-ABC{fig. 216) be a triangular pyramid, 
ABCDEF a triangular prism of the same base and the same 
altitude ; the pyramid will be equal to a third of the prism* 

Cut off* the pyramid F-ABC from the prism, by a section made 
along the plane FAC\ there will remain the solid FACDEy 
which may be considered as a quadrangular pyramid, whose 
vertex is F, and whose base is the parallelogram ACDE. Draw 
the diagonal CE ; and extend the plane FCE^ which will cut 
the quadrangular pyramid into two triangular ones F-ACE 
F-CDE. These two triangular pyramids have for their com- 
mon altitude the perpendicular let fall from F on the plane 
ACDE\ they have equal bases, the triangles ACE^ CDJC, being 
halves of the same parallelogram ; hence (563) the two pyra- 
mids F'ACE, F'CDE, are equivalent. But the pyramid F-CDE 
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and the pyramid F-ABC have equal bases ABC^ DEF\ they 
have also the same altitude, namely, the distance of the parallel 
planes ABC^ DEF\ hence the two pyramids are equivalent. 
Now the pyramid F-CDE has already been proved equivalent 
to F'ACE'j consequently the three pyramids F-ABC^ F^CDE, 
F-ACE^ which compose the prism ABD are all equivalent. 
Therefore the pyramid F-ABC \% the third part of the prism 
ABD^ which has the same base and the same altitude. 

670. Corollary* The solidity of a triangular pyramid is equal 
to a third part of the product of its base by its altitude. 
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NOTES. 



Ir 

Upon certain Names and Definitions, 

Some new expressions and definitions have been introduced into 
this work which tend to give to the language of geometry more exf 
actness and precision. We proceed to give an account of these 
changes, and to propose certain others, which might fulfil more com- 
pletely the same purposes. 

In the ordinary definition of a rectangular parallelogram and of a 
square, it is said that the angles of these figures are right angles ; it 
would be more exact to say, that their angles are equal. For, to 
suppose that the four angles of ^ quadrilateral may be right angles^ 
and also that these right angles are equal to each other, is to suppose 
propositions which require to be demonstrated. This inconvenience 
and several others of the same kind might be avoided, if, instead of 
putting the definitions, as is usual, at the head of a section, we dis*- 
tributed them through the section each in the place where the propo- 
sition implied is demonstrated. 

The word parallelogram according to its etymology signifies par* 
ttllel lines ; it answers not better to a figure of four sides than to one 
of six, eight, &c., the opposite sides of which are parallel. Likewise 
the word parallelopiped signifies parallel planes ; it does not desig- 
nate a solid of six faces any more than one of eight, ten, &c., of 
which the opposite ones are parallel. It seems then that the denom- 
inations of parallelogram and parallelopiped, which have besides the 
inconvenience of being very long, ought to be banished from geome- 
try. We might substitute in their place those of rhomb and rhomboid^ 
which are much more convenient, and preserve the name of lozenge 
to denote a quadrilateral, the sides of which are equal. 

The word inclination ought to be understood in the same sensQ as 
that of angle ; each indicates the manner of being of two lines, or of 
two planes, which meet, or which produced would meet. The incli- 
jQation of two lines is nothing, when the angle is nothing, that is, when 
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the lines are parallel or coincident. The inclination is greatest, when 
the angle is greatest, or when the two lines make with each other a 
very ohtuse angle. The quality of leaning is taken in a different 
sense ; a line leans so much the more with respect to another, as it 
dcp^irts more from a perpendicular to this last. 

The denomination of equal angles is given by Euclid and others 
to those triangles, which are only equal in surface ; and that of equal 
solids to those which are only equal in solidity. It appears to us 
more proper to call the triangles as well as the solids in this case 
equivalent^ and to restrict the denomination of equal triangles and 
eqtmt solids to those which would coincide upon being applied. 

]t is, moreover, necessary to distinguish among solids and curved 
surfaces two different kinds of equality. Indeed two solids, two 
solid angles, two spherical triangles, or two spherical polygons, may 
be equal in all their constituent parts without coinciding when appli- 
ed. It does not appear that this observation has been made in ele- 
mentary books ; and, for want of having regard to it, certain demon- 
strations, founded upon the coincidence of figures, are not exact. 
Such are the demonstrations by which several authors pretend to 
prove the ^equality of spherical triangles in the same cases and in the 
same manner as they do that of plane triangles. We are furnished 
with a striking example of this by Robert Simson, who, in attacking 
the demonstration of the 28th proposition of the eleventh book of 
Euclid, fell himself into the error of founding his demonstration upon 
a coincidence which does not exist. We have thought it proper, 
therefore, to give a particular name to this kind of equality, which 
does not admit of coincidence ; we have called it equcdity hy sym^ 
metry / and the figures which are thus related we call symmetrical 
•figures. 

Thus the denominations oi equal figures, s^mmeifnca/ figures, egtfttr- 
alent figures, refer to dififerent things and ought not to be confounded. 

hi the propositions, which relate to polygons, solid angles, and 
polyedrons, we have expressly excluded those whicTi have re-enter- 
ing angles. For, in addition to the advantage of considering in the 
elements only the most simple figures, if we had not thus restricted 
ourselves, certain propositions would either not have been true, or 
would have required to be modified. We have, therefore, confined 
ourselves to the consideration of lines and surfaces, which we call 
conveXy and which are such that they cannot be cut by a straight line 
in more than two points. 

We have often used the expression product of two or of a greater 
fifimber of lines, by which we mean tbe product of the numbers 
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which represent those lines, they being estimated according to a 
linear unit taken at pleasure. The sense of this word being thus 
fixed, there is no difficulty in making use of it. The same is to be 
understood of the product of a surface by a line, of a surface by a 
solid, &c. It is sufficient to have established once for all that these 
products are or ought to be considered as the products of numbers, 
each of a kind that is adapted to it. Thus the product of a surface 
by a solid is nothing else than the product of a number of superficial 
units by a number of solid units. 

-We often use the word angle in common discourse to designate 
the point situated at its vertex ; this expression is faulty. It would 
he more clear and more exact to denote by a particular name, as 
that of vertices^ the points situated at the vertices of the angles of a 
polygon, or of a polyedron. In this sense is to be understood the 
expression vertices of a polyedron, which we have used. 

We have followed the common definition of similar rectilineal Jig^ 
wres ; but we would observe, that it contains three superfluous con-, 
ditions. For, in order to construct a polygon of which the number 
of sides is n, it is necessary in the first place to know a side, and then 
to have the position of the vertices of the angles situated without this 
side. Now the number of these angles is n — 2, and the position of 
each vertex requires two data ; whence it follows that the whole num- 
ber of data necessary to construct a polygon of n sides is 1 -{- 2 it — 4, 
or 2 ft — 3. But in the similar polygon there is one side to be taken 
at pleasure ; thus the number of conditions, by which one polygon 
becomes similar to a given polygon, is 2 it — 4. But the common 
definition requires, 1. that the angles should be equal, each to each, 
which makes it conditions ; 2. that the homologous sides should be 
proportional, which makes it — 1 conditions. There are then in all 
2 n — 1 conditions, or three too many. In order to obviate this 
inconvenience we can resolve the definition into two others, in this 
manner. 

1. Two triangles are similar, when thfiy have two angles equal, each 
to each. 

2. Two polygons are similar, when tJtere can he formed in the one 
and the other the same number of triangles similar, each to each, and 
similarly disposed. 

But, in order that this last definition should not itself contain super-< 
flous conditions, it is necessary that the number of triangles should 
be qqual to the number of sides of the polygon minus two, which may 
take place in two ways. We can draw from two homologous angles 
diagonals to the opposite angles ; then all the triangles formed in 
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each polygon will have a common vertex^and their sum will be equal 
to the polygon ; or rather we can suppose that all the triangles formed 
in a polygon have for a common base a side of the polygon, and for 
vertices those of the different angles opposite to this base. In each 
ease the number of triangles formed being n — 2, the conditions of 
their similitude will be equal to the number 2 n — 4^ and the defi- 
nition will contain nothing superfluous. This new definition bein^ 
adopted, the ancient one will become a theorem, which may be 
demonstrated immediately. 

If the definition of similar rectilineal figures is imperfect in books 
of elements, that of similar solid polyedrons is still more so. In 
Euclid this definition depends upon a theorem not demonstrated; 
in other authors it has the inconvenience of beiug very redundant; 
we have, therefore, rejected these definitions of similar solids.! 

The definition of a perpendicular to a plane may be regarded as a 
theorem ; that of the inclination of two planes also requires to be 
supported by reasoning ; the same may be said of several others. It 
is on this account that, while we have placed the definitions accord- 
ing to ancient usage, we have taken care to refer to propositions 
where they are demonstrated ; sometimes we have merely added a 
brief explanation which appeared sufficient. 

The angle formed by the meeting of two planes^ and the solid angle 
formed by the meeting of several planes in the same point, are dis- 
tinct kinds of magnitudes, to which it would be well perhaps to give 
particular names. Without this it is difficult to avoid obscurity and 
circumlocutions in speaking of the arrangement of planes which 
compose the surface of a polyedron ; and as the theory of solids has 
been little cultivated hitherto, there is less inconvenience in intro- 
ducing new expressions, where they are required by the nature of 
the subject. 

I should propose to give the name of wedge to the angle formed 
by two planes ; the edge or height of the wedge would be the com- 
mon intersection of the two planes. The wedge would be desigptiated 
by four letters, of which the two middle ones would answer to the 
edge. A right wedge then would be the angle formed by two planes 
perpendicular to each other. Four right wedges would fill all the 
solid angular space about a given line. This new denomination 
would not prevent the wedge always having for its measure the angle 
formed by two line^ drawn from the same point, the one in one of 



-f The author here refers to a distinct note on the equality and similitode of 
pofyedrons, not given in this tranilation. 
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the planes and the other in the other, perpendicularly to the edge 
or coounon intersection. 

II. 

By the Translator. 

The improTements referred to in the preceding note, bo far as 
they have been adopted by the author, have been carefully preserv- 
ed in the translation. Indeed it has been found necessary in a few 
instances to use English words in a sense somewhat different from 
their ordinary acceptation. The word polygon is generally restricted 
to figures of more than four sides. It is used in this work with the 
latitude of the original word polygone to stand for rectilineal figurea 
generally ; and polyedron is adopted in a similar manner for solids. 
Quadrilateral is employed as a general name for four-sided figures. 
The word hsenge is rendered by rhombus, and trapeze by trapezoid, 
the English words, as they are commonly used, corresponding to 
the French. The perpendicular let fall from the centre of a regular 
polygon upon one of its sides is called in the original apoihkme. It 
occurs but a few times, and as there is no English word answering to 
it, it is rendered by a periphrasis, or simply by the word perpendicu- 
lar. The portion of the surface of a sphere comprehended betweea 
the semicircumferences of two great circles is denoted in the origi- 
nal by fuseau ; Dr. Hutton uses the word lune in the same sense ; 
others have employed lunary surface ; as lune properly stands for 
the surface comprehended between two unequal circular curyes, the 
latter denomination was thought the least exceptionable, and is 
adopted in the translation. 

III. 

On the Demonstration of the Proposition of Article 58. 

The proposition of art. 58 is only a particular case of the cele- 
brated postulate upon which Euclid has established the theory of 
parallel lines, as well as the theorem upon the sum of the three 
angles of a triangle. This postulate has not yet been demonstrated 
in a manner entirely geometrical, and independent of the considera- 
tion of infinity, which is undoubtedly to be attributed to the imper- 
fection of the definition of a straight line, which serves as the basis 
of the elements. But, if we consider this sulject in a point of view 
more abstract, analysis offers a very simple method of demonstrating 
the proposition rigorously. 
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We show immediately by superposition, and without any prelimi* 
nary proposition, that two triangles are equal^ wfien a side and the 
two adjacent angles of the one are equal to a side and the two adjacent 
angles of the other ^ each to each. Let us call p the side in question, 
A and B the two adjacent angles, C the third angle. The angle C 
then mu^t be entirely determinate, when the angles A and B are 
known with the side p ; for, if several angles C could correspond to 
the three given things A, B, p^ there would be as many different 
triangles, which would have a side and the two adjacent angles of 
the one equal to a side and the two adjacent angles of the other, 
which is impossible ; therefore the angle C must be a determinate 
function of the three quantities A^ B, p; which may be expressed 
thus 

C=g>:{A,B,p), 

Let the right angle be equal to unity, then the angles jJ, B, C, 
will be numbers comprehended between and 2 ; and, since 

Cz=z(p{A,B,p), 
we say that the line p does not enter into the function, 97. Indeed 
we have seen that C must be entirely determined by the data j9, B, 
/>, merely, without any other angle or line whatever; but the line p 
is of a nature heterogeneous to the numbers A^ B, C ; and if, having 
any equation whatever among j9, jB, C, j9, we could deduce the value 
of p, in j3, B, C, it would follow that p is equal to a number, which 
is absurd ; therefore p cannot enter into the function 9, and we have 
simply C=g): {A, B) *. 

This formula proves already that, if two angles of a triangle arq 
equal to two angles of another triangle, the third must be equal to 
the third ; and, this being supposed, it is easy to arrive at the theo- 
rem we have in view. 

■' '■ " ■ ' ^ly— — ■^■—— ^^^1 I I I. u I 111. , .— — 1111 , 

* It has been objected to ibis demoDstration thai if it were applied, word fotr 
word, to spberical triangleS| it would follow tbat two known angles would be 
sufficient to determine the third, which would not be true in this Icind of trian- 
gles. The answer is, that in spherical triangles there is one element more than 
in plane triangles, and this element is the radius of the sphere which must 
not be omitted. Accordingly, let r be the radius; then, instead of having 

C=g>{A, BjP), we shall have C=^g>{Af B, p, r), or simply C=zq>(A, B, 5 Y 
by the law of homogenous quantities. Now, since the ratio ^ is a number, as 

well as Af B, C, there is nothing to prevent ^ being found in the fraction ^, 

and then we can no longer «ODclude that 

C=9>(A,B). 
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In the first place let ABC (^Jig. 274) be a triangle right-angled at Fig. 274". 
A ; from the point A let fall upon the hypothenuse the perpendicu- 
lar AD. The angles B and D of the triaogle ABD are equal to the 
augles B aud A of the triangle BAC ; therefore, according to what 
has just been demonstrated, the third angle BAD is equal to the 
third C ; for the same reason the angle DAC = B ; consequently 
BAD + DAC, or BAC = JB + C ; but the angle BAC Is a right 
angle ; therefore the two acute angles of a right-angled triangle, taken 
together, are equal to a right angle* 

Again, let BAC {fig, 275) be any triangle, and BC a side which is Fig. tf6. 
not less than each of the two others ; if from the opposite angle A 
the perpendicular AD be let fall upon BC, this perpendicular will 
fall within the triangle ABC, and will divide it into two right-angled 
triangles BAD, DAC. Now in the right-angled triangle BAD the 
two angles BAD, ABD, are together equal to a right angle ; in the 
right-angled triangle DAC the two angles DAC, ACD, are also equal 
to a right angle. Consequently the four united, or the three BAC, 
ABC, ACB, are together equal to two right angles ; therefore, in 
every triangle tlie sum of the three angles is equal to two right angles. 

We see by this that the theorem, considered a priori, does not 
depend upon a series of propositions, but is deduced immediately 
from the principle of homogeneity, a principle which exists in every 
relation among quantities of whatever kind. But we proceed to 
show that another fundamental theorem of geometry may be deduced 
from the same source. 

The above denominations being preserved, and the side opposite to 
the angle A being called m, and the side opposite the angle B being 
called n ; the quantitp m must be entirely determined by the quan- 

titles A, B, p; consequently m is a function of A, B, p, as also — , so 

P 
191 m 

that we can make — :=. -qt i (A, B, p). But — is a number, as well 

as A and B; therefore the function ip must not contain the line 

m 
p, and we have simply — z= ip : {A, B), or m = p ip : (A, B). We 

P 

have also in a similar manner n z=^ pip : (A, B). 

Let there be another triangle formed with the same angles A, B, 
C, and having for the opposite sides m', n', p', respectively. Since 
A and B do not change, we have in this new triangle 

m' =zp^ ip {A, B), 
and n' ^i^p' \p \ [B, A). Therefore w : m' : : n' : : p : p'. Tberci- 
fore in equiangular triangles the sides opposite to (he equal angles ^re 
proportional. 
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From this general proposition we deduce, as a particular case, 
that which we have supposed ip the text for the demoDStration of Uie 
Fig. 35. proposition of art 58. Indeed the triangles, AFG^ AML {fig 35), 
have two angles equal, each to each, namely, the angle A common, 
and a right angle. Consequently these triangles are equiangular ; 
therefore we have the proportion AF : AL : : AG i AM, hy means of 
which the proposition is fully demonstrated!. 



t In the note, of which the above is only a pArt, the anther undertakes to 
demonstrate in a similar manner other fundamental propositions of geometry. 
For remarks upon the kind of reasoning here employed, the oaader is referred to 
Leslie's Geometry, third edition, page 292. 
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